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AN excursion on that ‘stream of pleasure,” 
the Thames above London, discloses to the stran- 
ger and sightseer many pleasing and marvelous 
sights. 

Descending the river of royalty from Oxford to 
Richmond in no matter what sort of craft—fussy 
steamer, swift canoe, white-winged yacht, electric 
launch, punt or racing shell—the impressions of 
the excursionist and tourist are always delight- 
ful. The charming, reposeful, wooded landscape 


affects the sense like a caress of affection. There 


the traveler may well fancy himself in some su- 
perb park belonging to an ideal castle of romance, 
and the historic Thames a limpid stream flowing 
solely for the pleasure of a princely entertainer 
and his favored guests. 

And here also are seen, “‘ by the margin willow- 
veiled,” such ‘‘heavy barges trail’d by slow 
horses ” as Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott viewed in 
her magic mirror; and ‘‘trail’d” in like man- 
ner, among all sorts of modern craft propelled by 
sail, steam or oar, floats that peculiarly English 





MR. PIERRE LORILLARD’S HOUSEBOAT ‘‘CAIMAN.” 


Length, 120 feet. Beam, 26 feet. Draught, 30 inches. 


Twin screw 200 horse power triple compound engines, 


Speed, 10 statute miles per hour. 
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MARGENT OF THE THAMES 


river vessel of which Noah's ark must be the 


totype, the houseboat. 


pro- 


This remarkable vessel, invented by the Eng- 
lish, to whom we are indebted for so many de- 
British 
Islander has a positive genius for the open air 


lightful outdoor amusements—for the 


this vessel, the houseboat, is, as its name suggests, 


aclever combination of a house and a boat, re- 
taining many of the most desirable features of 
both, although perforce omitting some of their 
usual characteristics. 

On a houseboat you may dwell in safety, enjoy 


from 


surely, and with every 


the water views exempt seasickness, and 
travel, if slowly, at least 
opportunity to be comfortable as well as gay. 

As William Black says, in his charming novel, 
‘Strange Adventures of a Ilouseboat,” ‘ There 
is all the freedom and remoteness and landscape 
surroundings of a picnic, bat then you have 
comfortable seats to sit on, and the unmistakable 
convenience of a table.” 

The houseboat is a comparatively recent inven- 
its multiplication 
and improvement go on yearly, until now some 


tion, and, being unpatented, 


of them are veritable floating palaces, and a prince 
might envy the London sybarites who live in this 
style “‘upon the river” during the season. 

Lovers of fast yacht sailing will, perhaps, fail 
to see much to admire or desire in the commo- 
dious and slow-proceeding houseboat, but the 
seeker for genuine enjoyment and luxury will find 
more comfort ‘to the square inch” aboard one 


than on the swiftest-speeding and most perfectly 
appointed yacht. 

An average Thames houseboat may be twenty, 
thirty or forty feet long ‘‘ over all,” as yachtsmen 
suy, and is drawn like a canal boat by horses plod- 
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ding along a towpath by the river. Small-sized 
houseboats are drawn by hand, which requires 
some skill on the part of the substitute for equine 
labor, and also are propelied by poling. 

The boat itself is a sort of barge, a large flat 
boat upon which is constructed the “house,” a 
cabin of several apartments, comprising, accord- 
ing to the dimensions of the houseboat, one or 
two sleeping rooms, a dining saloon and sitting 
room, kitchen, bath and necessary offices, and a 
roofed veranda, front and back. A flight of steps 
leads from the forward deck up on to the flat top 
or *‘ roof” of this one-storied house, and here, as 
on an upper deck, sheltered by a gay, multicolored 
awning, the passengers sit and amuse themselves 
variously, reading, chatting, sewing, sketching, 
singing, as pleases individual fancy. 
of Thames houseboats cost a 
*‘ pretty penny,” and are fitted up with every 
elegance and luxury that a fastidious and extrav- 
agant taste can require and modern art and in- 
genuity supply; yet ‘* houseboating ” is not nec- 
essarily an expensive luxury. 

A renovated old canal boat, or barge, with the 
hold planked over, is sometimes made to do duty 
Upon the body of the boat a 
long room, some fifteen or twenty by seven or 


Some these 


as a houseboat. 


eight feet, is built, allowing passageways of about 
two feet at each side, so that the coxswain may 
pass safely from bow to stern of the boat. 
which also serve as seats, are built around the 
In the centre the dining table, with fold- 
ing leaves, is secured to the flooring, and at either 
end of the cabin or saloon are contrived state- 
rooms of moderate size, with hinged berths, wire 


Lock- 
ers, 


inside. 


frames for washstands, and square, cushioned seats 
which are lockers in disguise. When the house 
is built and the roof tinned the whole boat is 
painted a glossy white or some attractive light 
color, her name lettered in bright colors across 
the stern, and the national colors run up the tow- 
pole, which rises about five feet above the roof. 

Such is the construction and appearance of an 
ordinary houseboat, and, considering its simplicity 
of manufacture and the fun to be had out of it, 
it is almost a wonder that it is not to be seen on 
the waters of our lakes and canals as well as upon 
the Thames. 

Much increase of pleasure might be estimated 
if the houseboat, with all its comforts and de- 
lights, were floated upon our American waters. 
The wealthy American, like the English million- 
aire, could well afford one of those floating pal- 
aces similar to that reproduced in our illustra. 
tion. For two thousand dollars a fine one could 
be built large enough to accommodate a whole 
family, no matter how numerous, and a few friends 
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besides. A smaller one would make a charming 
honeymoon nest for two young wedded lovers—or 
for a luxurious bachelor. On the Thames house- 
boats of all sizes can be rented, like a cottage by 
the sea, at so much per month, or by the season. 
The letting of houseboats may yet become a lu- 
crative industry here as on the Thames. 

A few years since a gentleman from New York 
on a visit to friends in England became favorably 
impressed with houseboating as an amusement, 
and upon his return home had a fine boat, some- 
what larger and heavier than the English river 
boat, built after the model of a regular house- 
boat. Ife had a tug to transport it wherever it 
was desired along Long Island Sound, and when 
winter came had it shipped to Florida by sea, and 
there it floated amid the orange groves and ever- 
living green of the tropic woods along the St. 
John, the Indian and the Ocklawaha Rivers. Of 
course it cost him a fortune, and was only a mill- 
ionaire’s novel amusement. 

But all are not millionaires like Mr. Lorillard, 
and the pleasurable novelty of just such a boat 
could not be compassed by everyone. Even on 
the Thames, where tugs are not needed, to own 
a handsome houseboat ‘costs money,” chiefly 
for the furnishing and fittings, some of them 
being as resplendent with polished brasses and 
oiled decks as one of the ‘* White Squadron.” 
And then the exquisite saloons, with rich carpets 
and hangings, and all the magnificence of the 
London drawing room on a lesser scale. And the 
flowers. English ladies of fashion and fortune 
squander whole fortunes on their cut flowers, 
perpetrating real extravagances, and the perfumed 
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“argo Which a fine houseboat will sometimes carry 
would suffice to supply the market of a great 
city. 

The most cogent charm of this mode of sum- 
mering out is in the possibility of domiciling at 
any part of the river according to fancy. Hav- 
ing pitched upon a place to his liking, the pro- 
prietor of the floating palace steers toward the 
desired location through the thousand and one 
locks of the Upper Thames, and moors his resi- 
dence beside a shaded, grassy bank. Here the 
happy ‘‘crew” pass the bright summer months 
of outing.” If familiar with the place, they 
may be deluged with visitors; if the anchorage 
is new to them, there will be places to explore, 
friends to cultivate, parties and excursions to 
organize, in a way novel in every respect. The 
girls and boys will be wild with joy, and with 
good reason : it is a matter for rejoicing to have 
an opportunity to fill the lungs with plenty of 
fresh air and create robust health. 

It is a charming excursion on the eve of a Hen- 
ley regatta, along something like two hundred 
houseboats and steamers all laden with flowers. 
Take a skiff and row along the file of houseboats, 
and you will see all the panocama of their family 
life unroll. Ilere is the saloon where the ‘ gov- 
ernor ” (Anglicé for paternal parent) sips his grog 
and reads the magazines, the mamma crochets, 
the girls play the piano and the banjo and sing, 
Charlie lies off in an armchair smoking his silver- 
mounted pipe, and the whole party are enjoying 
also the fresh evening air. Farther along are the 
chambermaids “laying down” the beds.  Else- 
where steaks are broiling, and the fashionable 
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Chinese tamtam sounds the dinner hour. Tere, 
again, is baby going to sleep by the open window, 
to which he owes his rosy cheeks. 

And the day ends under the veranda or on the 
roof deck in gay conversation, sometimes flirta- 
tions amongst the young people, while in the 
saloon their elders court sleep over a last hand 
of whist. 

What a luxury of summer living! And did not 
the Pennells, in their last delightful book, rightly 
christen the Thames the ‘‘stream of pleasure ” ? 

In our prosaic United States economical con- 
siderations deter many of us from thinking much 
of any such prolonged summer pleasure on the 
water. Yachting, as goes without saying, is an 
the million are 
Steamer travel is not inexpensive if 
Why shouldn't we try 
houseboating fora change ’ Not the floating-pal- 


amusement for millionaires only 
** not in it.” 


earried on to anv extent. 


\ SNATCH OF SONG.” 
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ace arrangement, but the everyday ordinary house- 

boating. ? 
Our larger rivers—the I[udson, Missi 

Missouri, Ohio, and others 


ssippi, 
are too broad, have 
too strong currents, and no suitable paths along 
their banks for towing; but we have fine canals 
innumerable, and plenty of lesser streams with 
low shores, and in every State are lovely lakes 
where the houseboat might harbor a gay set of 
summer girls and boys. Life in a houseboat 
moored on a placid, lily-grown lake would surely 
be idyllic, even if the traveling was rather cir- 
cumscribed. 








If anyone feel inclined to try houseboating on 
an economic plan, let him procure an old barge, 
not too cumbrous, nor yet unseaworthy, and have 
a carpenter build the ‘‘house” upon it in the 
shape of a neat cabin, some twenty by nine feet, 
putting in two or three windows in the side walls. 
Have the flat roof covered with 
tin, and a flight of light 
to lead up to it. The house 
should be about eight feet high. 
In the four corners the individ- 
ial cabins must be built. For 
three hundred dollars 
such a boat could be built, large 
enough for four to live in all 
summer. A smaller boat could 
be built at lessexpense, Second- 
hand stuff can be used, and a 
fresh coat of paint will make all 
**spick and span.” 

All the furnishings — cocoa 


steps 


two or 


matting for the floor, denim or 
scrim for portiéres, chairs, 
stools, bedding, crockery, glass 
and kitchen apparatus—can_ be 
furnished from home, or, if not 
convenient, fifty dollars is a 
sufficient outlay for such nee- 
Have hooks for tea- 
cups and racks for plates, ete. 

Take along a few rugs and 


essaries. 


pillows for use on deck, and 
there is your houseboat, all 
‘“compac’ and comf‘able.” 

If on ariver, tugs or passing 
hired to tow 
the boat from place to place, 
instead of horses. On a canal 
So you will 


can be 


steamers 


horses can be had. 
have an inexpensive floating 
home, and at any time can ‘tie 
up” alongshore and explore the 
surrounding country, go a-fish- 
ing, kodaking, sketching, flirt- 
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ing, or otherwise disport yourselves all the long 
summer days. 

And how delicious the soft, still nights, when 
the river glitters with brilliant moonlight and 
the few scattered stars veil their bright eyes, en- 
vious and dazzled by the silver splendor of the 
lovely summer moon sailing in gentle queenliness 
across the vague blue of the night sky! She 
smiles softly at her fair mirrored 
image in the glancing river, and 
the river quivers with eager delight 
and smiles back, flattering with ev- 
ery sparkle the beauty and bright- 


ness of its divinity. The shores [| 
are dark masses of wreathed green- 
ness; the water depths mirror sha- i) Hi} 
dowy, graceful shapes, as well as 

the moon’s radiant face ; the air is Ah 
astir with soft zephyrous sighings SS 


and mysterious breaths of intangible Nw 
fragrance. The softness, the fra- | 
grance, the languor of the vague 
sweet summer night, the musical ; 
undertone of the lapping river, the 
rustle of the trees, lull us to reverie, 
and thence to sleep, under the 
watching stars and the passing 
moon, and we dream of never-end- 
ing summers and simple, ever-happy 
life amid the sweet surroundings of 
nature. 

‘But what do you do when it 


eee — 
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rains 2’ queries some unsentimental one, with no 
thirst for the unattainable. It is a little strange, 
but there really are just such people, who can’t 
appreciate poetry or romanticism, or be moved by 
sentimental considerations for «1 moment; the 
practical, the utilitarian and the necessary so per- 
vade their mortal mind as to leave no room for 
the soul to expand into the ineffable. 

ILowever, it must be admitted that unfavorable 
weather is certainly doleful. Leaden skies, drip- 
ping trees, dark meadows, coffee-colored water, 
with a heavy current almost always hard to steer 
against, and naturally this stress of weather oc- 
curs at the very prettiest and most romantic 
point of the trip. Well, in such a predicament 
there is nothing to do but to do as they do 
Spain, let it rain !—pour torrents if it wants to, 
and while this all-powerful ‘+ it” wreaks ‘ its” 
own sweet wet will without, gather ‘* crowsily ” 
into the little saloon, light up the oil stove, tell 
Polly to ** put the kettle on, and all take tea.’ 
Sort out playing cards, wind worsted, and show 
how charming your naturally amiable disposition 
really is under such untowardness of weather. 

By and by you look out, and lo! all-outdoors 
has undergone a magic transformation. Where 
are the black trees and the brown water ? Masses 
of silver-white clouds sail slowly through the 
opening blue ; the water is glancing and shim- 
mering, and all the elms, or chestnuts, or willows 
are swaying and rustling and scattering diamonds 
in the breeze. Your fin-de-siécle edition of Chris- 
topher Columbus takes heart of grace and the 
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tiller, and away you steer for fresh discoveries. 
Naturally much of the comfort of the expedi- 
tion depends on a judicious supply of the things 
you “‘take away.” You will need everything your 
daily habits call for in the way of food—fresh 
vegetables, milk, eggs and meat can be purchased 
en route—and the necessary utensils for preparing 
and cooking. Here is where the oii stove or al- 
cohol lamp and canned delicacies come in with 
telling effect. 

But don’t, on your life, forget the can opener. 
To struggle with a hermetically sealed can when 
the palate is tempted and tortured to vain desire 
by hunger and the appetizing picture of savory 
vegetable or luscious fruit outside the can, and 
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find it (the can) defy pocketknife, 
scissors, boat hook, sharp stones, and 
every available bit of sharp metal 
aboard, is not only maddening for the 
moment, but enough to shed gloom 
over an entire boating party for the 
space of one whole day’s working 
hours. 

And when defeat ends the strug- 
gle, and in despair you wildly cast 
the battered, shapeless hulk of a once 
smooth, rounded can into the water’s 
depths, and watch it sink with all its 
hoarded store of daintiness within, 
you mentally register a noble resolve 
to discipline your weak memory yet 
more, so that no necessary adjunct of 
comfort may be lacking to mar such 
an excursion hereafter. 

Besides the indispensable can open- 
er, you will want plenty of oil for the 
stove, candles, soda water, novels, sta- 
tionery, telegraph blanks and towing 
rope. The young ladies will remem- 
ber to bring along their own banjos 
and crochetwork, and a young man or 
two to make fun of by way of killing 
time. 

But don’t in any case make the error 
of taking too much. What on earth 
is the use of packing trunks full of 
finery and boxes of cloying sweetness, 
and lots of foolish things which you 
think essential to your pleasure and 
comfort, but which are all only useless 
lumber—surplusage ? 

A good many will load their house- 
boats as they do their vessels for the 
voyage of life—lots of gorgeous ap- 
parel, hosts of fine friends that they 
don’t care anything for and who don’t 
care anything for them, oniy for what 
they can make out of them—with fashion, show 
and etiquette, until the boat is so loaded and 
so cumbrous and hard to manage that you never 
know a moment’s respite from care and anxiety, 
never have time to lie watching the wind-swept 
clouds and the sparkling river, to see the white 
and yellow lilies nod, and the blue forget-me-nots 
smile at you. No! you must dress fine and air 
your jewels, and entertain your friends and take 
care not to fail to flatter their pet foibles, and 
‘trim ship” and keep all well under way, with 
an ever-watchful eye to avoid disaster. 

Don’t doit! Let your houseboat and your boat 
of life be packed with simply a comfortable home, 
a few friends whom you love and who love you, 
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your cat and dog, enough to eat, and something 
to wear that will wash and keep its looks. Then 
you will find your boat easy to pull, and if it 
should strike a snag and upset, nothing will take 
much hurt, you will have a little time to enjoy 
yourself and think as well as work—and it won’t 
cost so much ; and of an evening you can tinkle 
the banjo a little and hum an old song or two, 
instead of bothering your head figuring up ex- 
penses. 

Though, as we have said, our American rivers 
are for the most part too rapid and wide for such 
boating as enlivens the Upper Thames in England, 
yet on our magnificent canals, with their many 
locks, a houseboat can find sufficient scenery and 
adventure to entertain the most eager of novelty 
seekers, notwithstanding most of the neighhor 
craft will be the commercial and sluggish canal 
boats. 

Towing and poling are the houseboat’s meth- 
ods of locomotion, and though some can be rowed, 
it is almost too hard work. 

A moderate-sized boat can be pulled by the dif- 
ferent members of a party in 
turn; if one has to do all 
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Then the towing line will catch on stumps or 
unyielding, low branches of trees, or, if slack, 
tangle itself up as hopelessly as Lucy’s crochet 
wool, and never an end be getatable. Never set 
a spooney couple to tow you. They will want te 
do it, but take timely warning—a well-meaning 
youth and maid went ashore to tow their aunt 
and chaperon, and behold ! in the sweet mysteries 
of betrothal conversation they idly let the tow- 
line become unhooked from the boat without no- 
ticing it, and strolled two or three miles on shore 
dragging the loose line unconsciously after them, 
while auntie took her afternoon siesta in un- 
wonted peace, seeing not that the boat was drift- 
ing placidly back in the opposite direction to 
where the lovers were tending. Finally they were 
rudely roused from their daydream, and their at- 
tention called to the unattached towing rope. 

Poling, too, has its dangers. Sometimes an 
experienced poler will get engrossed in thought 
or conversation, and put the pole in a hole, throw- 
ing him off his balance ; or, as one dreamy young 
man did, calmly stroll off the boat into the water, 








the towing his trip will be 
much like the Irishman’s 
first voyage on the ‘‘ragin’ 
canawl.” 

‘*Shure a Yankee is srewd- 
er thin a fox,” said the poor 
fellow. ‘I undhertuk to 
wurruk me passage on their 
owld canal boat, and, do yez 
moind, thim divils of Yan- 
kees put me to dhrivin’ the 
horses along the towpath. 
Bedad, but fur th’ name o’ 
the thing, I’d as well gone 
afut.” It would seem as if 
accidents were impossible 
with primitive methods of 
locomotion, and the timid 
and nervous can congratulate 
themselves accordingly on 
their choice of a pleasure 
craft. But yet accidents hay 
occurred. The locks are 
sometimes quite exciting 
places. Carelessness about 
the steering gear has been 
known to send a happy boat 
load of pilgrims flying or 
sprawling in various undig- 
nified and uncomfortable atti- ~ 
tudes around the quiet house- 
boat. 
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with only the pole to hang on to, for all the world 
like a toy monkey on a stick. 

In this instance the heartless company aboard 
actually laughed at their unlucky poler. 

‘Help, help! Iam drowning!” cried the vic- 
tim of daydreams, as he ignominiously sank into 
the muddy water. 

‘Stand up, you idiot!” yelled his brother. 
And so he did, and the water being about two 
feet deep, his life was spared, and he waded after 

he boat, and got aboard, “a sad and sorry sight 


for gods and men.” 

Also the steersman needs to be very cautious 
when horses are towing, and not try to be too 
clever, especially if on a river and the stream is in 
flood. Of course, everyone who undertakes to 
manage the tiller wants to be able to display all 
the skill and careless grace possible to the situa- 
tion, and not let the boat get too much mixed up 
with the towpath, which is very surprising and 
annoying, not to say disconcerting, to an amateur, 
especially if there are ladies aboard. To pull the 
wrong line and send the boat into the bank with 
a violent shock affects the nerves of all aboard, 
and will make sad inrvads on the unwary steers- 
man’s popularity. Even an unskillful tower is 
less looked down upon than a ’prentice hand at 
the tiller ropes, for any novice knows it is less 
trouble to stay aboard and steer, with horses to 
do the actual pulling, than to plod along afoot, 
tugging a perverse towline, with all the interest- 
ing passengers enjoying the trip very satisfactorily 


without your society. But, as usual, ‘‘the post 
of honor is the post of danger,” and thus it is 
with the tiller post. 

The ladies have much the advantage in a house- 
boat outing. Seldom is much required of them 
except to look lovely in dark-blue serges or cot- 
tons made up in natty nautical styles, and to at- 
tend to the commissary department, which is sup- 
posed to be their peculiar province. Their duties 
fulfilled in this respect, they are at leisure all day, 
and have their reward in unlimited opportunities 
for fancywork, fishing or flirtation, lily gather- 
ing or landscape sketching, or making the air 
musical with vocal melodies of pretty pathos or 
dainty comicalities. 

Probably the most enjoyable part of the time 
on a houseboat is when she is calmly anchored in 
some lovely nook, and all the crew and passengers 
free from cares or duties of any description. 

Then, when lying at full length on your rug 
under the shady awning, with the prettiest girl 
you know assuring you musically that 


‘If you want to get to heaven 
On the nickel-plated—(ete.)— 
You must push dem clouds away,” 


tinkling out a dainty accompaniment on the 
banjo, you feel as if heaven was near enough 
without either ‘‘ pushing or shoving,” and that 
for the present you have no desire to exchange 
your delightful life on a houseboat for any more 
active pleasure than you are enjoying. 
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““"IN AN INSTANT THE FEDERAL CAPTAIN WAS BY MY SIDE, AS I LEANED 
OVER HER LIFELESS FORM.” 


WHY CARL HENNEMAN NEVER MARRIED. 


By MARIA L, FICKLEN. . 


“Do you know, doctor, that I have often won- 
dered why you have remained a bachelor ? It has 
become a habit with me, whenever I see a passably 
attractive man or woman remain single through 
life, to wonder what was the youthful romance 
which decided him or her not to marry, for surely 
everyone has had some kind of a love affair. 
Without meaning to flatter, you are a very fair 
specimen of manhood at fifty, and why is it that 
you have remained so long unappreciative of the 
fuir sex ?” 

I was a young medical student from Saltville, 
Virginia, Henry Braxton by name, and had a few 
months before entered the Richmond Medical 
College ; and then, by that strange attraction by 
which some people draw us to them while others 
repel us in the same proportion, I had become 


much attached to one of our professors, Dr. Carl 
Ilenneman, who seemed to respond to my feelings 
and treated me with all the affection of a father. 
I was spending an evening with him in his private 
room, and had become sufficiently intimate to 
propound the question with which this narrative 
begins. 

The doctor shook the ashes from his cigar, and 
smiled rather sadly as he replied : 

“TI think, Henry, that, as a rule, your theory 
in regard to people is correct, and Iam not an 
exception. I don’t believe in parading sorrows, 
for if we feel very deeply they become sacred, and 
then silence necessarily ensues; but as you have 
seemed to grow very near to me, I will tell you 
the great secret of my life, which has been buried 
for many years. 
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WHY CARL 

** As my name indicates, | am of German de- 
scent, but having been born in Virginia and lived 
here all my life, I gave all my filial allegiance to 
the South, and when the war broke out enlisted 
at once in the Confederate Army. I remained a 
private soldier through the four yefirs, though I 
was very prowl to wear the gray even without 
any stars, and particularly proud that [ had the 
honor of serving under Virginia’s brave chieftain, 
General J. E. B. Stuart. Like most young men, 
I fell in love before my boyhood was hardly past, 
though my feelings were deeper and more lasting 
than the love of most youths. 

‘Eleanor Ilarrison was the girl of my choice, 
and she seemed to return my fervent attachment 
most ardently. Never were lovers more unlike in 
appearance and disposition. I, as you see, still 
bear the impress of my fatherland, and am light 
in coloring and not at all excitable; she, on 
the contrary, was tall and slender, with beautiful 
dark eyes and hair and the fairest complexion I 
ever She was all fire and impulse, with 
her feelings of the most intense kind. Often I 
would tease her, just to see how beautiful she 
looked in her jealous anger. 
from my calm, cool nature. 


saw. 


It was so different 
It was wrong for me 
to vex her, I suppose, but I did not think of that 
at the time. I can her now as she looked 
when I told her I thought Miss Emma Twichell 
was the sweetest and prettiest girl I knew. How 
her eyes flashed, and she stamped her little feet 
as she cried out: ‘/ hate you, Carl Henneman l 
But then, when I told her I was only joking, how 
sorry she was as she crept close to me and said she 


see 


could not help it, because she loved me so! 

“This all took place while the war was going 
on: but as her home was out onthe Grove Road, 
near Richmond, and I was stationed in the city 
most of the time, I could see a great deal of my 
darling. 

‘*About the time when the warlike spirit on 
both sides was at its greatest height I went out, 
by permission of General Stuart, to spend an aft- 
ernoon with betrothed wife. The weather 
was beautiful. and IT proposed a walk. The Fed- 
erals were encamped all around Richmond, and 
unconsciously we strayed very near their camp. 

«As usual, I had been teasing Eleanor by tell- 
ing her of the beautiful flowers and delicacies a 
Richmond girl had sent me, and with a petulant 
toss of her head she had walked away from me on 
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NEVER MARRIED. 

the other side of a clump of bushes. I thought 
to wait a few moments before seeking her to make 
up, as usual, but before that time she saw what 
I did not see, that a blue-coated officer had a. 
musket aimed at me on the other side—thinking, 
I suppose, that I was a spy around their camp. 

**With the ery of a wounded animal Eleanor 
sprang to my side. Two white arms went up 
around my neck, her soft cheek pressed against 
my bronzed one. I heard the report of the mus- 
ket before I knew what was the matter, and then, 
with one sigh and a gasp, Eleanor was dead and 
I unharmed. 

‘*In an instant the Federal captain was by my 
side, as I leaned over her lifeless form ; his voice 
was very husky as he said: ‘I would give my 
life not to have done this ; we don’t make war on 
women.’ 

‘** But regrets were unavailing, for the deed was 
done. No effort was made to molest me, and 
with an escort of Federal troops to assist me I 
carried Eleanor’s body home. The next day we 
buried her in old St. John’s Churchyard, the cap- 
tain with his whole regiment attending the serv- 
ices, and standing with uncovered heads while 
the solemn words were being said. It could be 
truly said of many of them that 


‘** Something on the soldier's cheek 
Washed off the stain of powder.’ 


‘*As I lingered at the grave a few moments 
after all the rest were gone the blue-coated officer 
approached me, and grasped my hand as he said : 
‘My friend, we both think we are fighting in the 
right cause, but I would give all I possess to undo 
the harm I have done you. I, too, love a beauti- 
ful girl on New Hampshire’s hills, and know how 
you must feel Then he was gone, and I have 
never been able to cherish any malice toward him. 

“On the tombstone at Eleanor’s grave was 
carved these words, though now they referred to 
a woman: ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for another.’” 

The doctor had been much moved during his 
narration, but now he was subduing his emotion 
and closing this portion of his heart forever. I 
arose to take my leave, more than ever convinced 
that 
‘* In each heart, though not always marked by a cross, 


There is the grave of some fond hope, some cherishod 
scheme.”’ 
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THE RIGHT TO FIGHT. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Give me the right to fight, to toil; Would he at Fontenoy have fought ? 
To till the soul, or sod; Have bled with brave Navarre ?— j 
To fight, without the thought of spoil— The spear to pruning hook is wrought ; 1 
To guide the world with God. The sword to sharp plowshare a 
t¥ 
And who fought first, fought last, revealed And he who fears the sharp plowshare, if 
The right to still fight on ? Nor faces toil with joy— iW 
Behold His lilies of the field Why, he had skulked with brave Navarre, if 
Arrayed like Solomon! And fled from Fontenoy. i] 
4) 
But man arrays himself and creeps A very dog will dig—I give 4 
From out the ringing fight. My compliments to dogs. i) 
What though God toils, if he but keeps The only lazy things that live + 
His two hands helpless white! Are ‘‘dudish” men and—hogs. 
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MY NEW ENGLAND PLAY. 
By Burt ARNOLD. 


I’p been told there was a fortune in a good New England play, 
And I thought I'd try to write one that might prove to be au fait ; 
But as I was born in Gotham on a fashionable row, 

I knew nothing of the farmers who used threshing flail and hoe. 
So JT packed a little gripsack and to Yankeedom made way, 

i To investigate the ruralists within the land of hay; 

There I hunted for a stopping place in several country towns, 
Until finally I found one at Miss Cinthy Patience Brown’s. 


Then began experiences that provoked my city ire, 

For Miss Cinthy set her cap for me, ‘*I wuz sao like Josiah ;” 
And that comely individual, I subsequentl, learned, 

Was a lover in her early days for whom she’d always yearned. 
With her aptitude for nosing while I roved about the farm, 





She discovered ‘mongst the notes I'd made a cause for great alarm ; 
Then with arm akimbo waited, with my notebook for a fan, 

. . e 
On the doorstep where she hailed me with, ‘‘ I wanter see yeou, man! 


‘* 1 shud liketer knaow whut this stuff means thet’s writ daown in this hyur? 
Shameless critter, yeon! An’ me tew think thet yeou wuz like Josiah !” 

So Miss Cinthy ranted till her face assuined an ashen hue, , 
And she shook her corkscrew ringlets as she eyed me through and through. 
‘* My good lady,” I ventured, ‘‘ those are notes that I jot down each day 

As material to be used in the writing of a play: 

But what right you have to read them o’er I cannot plainly see, 

And Ill thank you to return them, please —that book belongs to me. 





” 


‘‘ Whut! retarn this evidence ergin yeou fer er libel suit? 

I guess not, young man; ’Squire Jenkins’ court kin settle eour dispute ; 
Ef yeou'd liketer marry me, thaough, I'll fergive ther things yeou’ve writ, 
An’ I'll p’int ye aout some characters ter help ye aout er bit.” 

It was thus my airy castle crumbled—faded far away, 

For I left the yokel ‘‘ deestrict” on the first train out that day ; 

No more characters I'll study while within their homes I stay, 

And Miss Brown is welcome to those notes for my New England play. 
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KUINS OF CLIFF DWELLINGS IN A CANON. 


TRE CLIFF 


DWELLERS’ 


DESCENDANTS. 


By M. L. Foae. 


fine horses 
Rocks and stones 
fly behind ; the plains sweep about them, as the 
horizon about a flying train, and the mountains 
echo their The ruins of Aztec cities 
seem to fly past like clouds before the blast. 
There are deserts of sand and many lakes, along 
the green margin of which these Navajoes’ steeds 
sweep with the clatter of a mountain torrent. 
The lips of the Navajo are set: he appears to 
be a part of his horse; his limbs almost encircle 
the animal. Herds of antelopes see this frantic 
ride, snuff the air, turn to fly, wheel about and 
gaze as the band of half-savages pass like falling 
stars down some precipitous wall out of sight. 
in a moment the tossing manes and streaming 
masses of black braids are waving, as the horses, 
still at a gallop, mount the opposite peaks. Along 
the mountain crest they seem a dark line drawn 
against the early morning sky. A yell, a shout, 
and down they go into the forest’s depths, whose 
dim paths only they and the wild beasts have ever 
known. On, on they fly to the northwest part of 
New Mexico, a mountainous country, inaccessi- 
ble and unknown, where live the Navajoes, whom 
we see returning from one of their frequent raids 
into Mexican territory. 

Far in the 


the cavaleade! The 
sniff the clear mountain air! 


Own dashes 


screams. 


rear of these matchless horsemen 


come their confréres with bands of stolen horses, 
sheep, stuffs of all kinds and enslaved Mexicans. 
Those who hurried forward send back armed 
bands to escort safely to their encampment the 
pillaged stuffs. 

When once in their rocky fastnesses the inac- 
cessibility of their country proves a sufficient bar- 
rier to the intrusion of any enemy. And, indeed, 
this kind of country must be selected ; were it 
not, their enemies, the Spanish-Mexicans, would 
easily track them, and dire punishment would 
surely follow their many depredations. 

The Spaniards under Coronado conquered the 
Navajoes in the sixteenth century, and, like the 
Pueblos and Aztecs, they suffered unspeakably 
from their cruelties. But so valiant and inde- 
pendent a race could not long remain in subjec- 
tion, and when Popé, a powerful Pueblo chief, led 
an insurrection against the Spaniards and regained 
their liberty, the Navajoes, too, were freed, and 
have retained their freedom. 

They have amply repaid the cruelties heaped 
on them by the Spaniards by raiding Mexican 
towns, and only since the death of their chief in 
1850, noted for twenty-five years as ‘‘the Mexi- 
can Scourge,” named Narbona, have their depre- 
dations been successfully curtailed. 

The cliff dwellings are scattered over portions 
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of Northwest New Mexico, and even in Arizona, 
The only reason these people could have had for 
building so eyrielike must have been from motives 
of security and defense. The sides of these ruins 
(see picture) conform to the cardinal points, and 
the buildings cover a rectangle 206x307 feet. 
Defaced rooms, heaps of rubbish, are everywhere, 
and experienced army officers, after studying the 
ciiffs, their hieroglyphics, the broken potteries, 
fragments of woven woolens, etc., have confidently 
affirmed that the Navajoes are the descendants of 
the inhabitants of these mighty cliffs. 

It is an oft-asked question, if the above fact is 
true, why then has this tribe so retrograded in 
building their dwellings? One answer: When 
they deserted the cliffs the cultivable and pas- 
toral portions of this arid country were absorbed 
by the Pueblos ; of necessity they became loco- 
motive and scattered. Thus they gradually 
adopted the habitation suitable for such an ex- 
istence—the lodge they now inhabit. 

Why were these cliffs deserted ? 
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NAVAJO CHURCH, NEAR FORT WINGATE, N. M. 


These nomads usually settle in summer, camp- 
ing in some formerly frequented ground, using 
old huts or quickly building others of conical 
shape which much resemble the jacales of the 
Pawnees. These ar¢ about eight feet high, eight- 
een feet at the base, and constructed of poles, 
which, laid against each other at the apex, are 
spread out to the required diameter below, the 
whole being covered with bark or brush and mud, 





During this prolonged stay large crops of corn, 
maize, vegetables and melons are raised, to be 
dried for winter use ; for strangely, though these 
Indians have such imfhense herds of every kind, 
they never eat meat, cheese, butter or milk. 





When they first saw the Spaniards sheep were 
unknown to them; but thev have stolen and in- 
creased their flocks since with sych care that the 
best merino sheep have not finer nor softer fleece 
than have the Navajoes’ flocks. Their fleeces 
make snperior wool, and the brilliancy and dura- 
bility of the various dyes is unexcelled by the sei- 
entific chemists of Europe. 

From time immemorial they have excelled all 
Indian tribes in their original manufactures ; the 
exquisite styles of their cotton textures, the in- 
genuity shown in embroidering with feathers 
skins of animals, and the variety of patterns em- 
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FETICH, TO PROPITIATE THE GOD OF WAR. 


said to have been suggested by the strata of dif- 
ferent colored earths in the sides of the mighty 
cliffs where lived their ancestors. Their singular 
blanket, the sarape Navajo, is of so dense a text- 
ure that it will frequently hold water, and they 
not seldom sell in Mexico city for $300. Imper- 
vious to water, defying roughest usage, includ- 
ing soiling, when carefully washed the rich hues, 
blues, crimsons, purples of these Oriental shawls 
regain their primitive freshness, 

And they know (not alone is this art confined to 
our diplomatists) how to keep their counsel, for 
no outsider knows how their dyes are made, how 
their wools are prepared or dyed, so no one has 
been able to copy this branch of their work. 

The costume of these semi-savages is unique, 
even for an Indian dress ; and the round cap held 
in place by achin strap, holding eagle feathers, 
surmounts well-shaped heads with bold features. 
Their eyes have extraordinary sight, and their 
symmetrical foreheads denote latent powers. Fine 
figures, not less than six feet, combine ease, grace, 
power and activity. Nor are the women inferior 
in any way to the men. 
who have delicate, fair skin, flaxen hair, light-blue 
or pink eyes. These are a striking contrast to 
the prevailing coloring. 

A variety of herbs are raised by the medicine 
men, who alone possess knowledge of their prop- 


Many albinos are here 


erties. Incantations accompany the administration 
of these decoctions, and if the patient does not 
quickly succumb to these united horrors they are 
soon placed where they no longer burden their 
fellows—they are deserted, 

Polygamy prevails, the last wife ruling the 
others. Eating from the opposite sides of a bas- 
ket is their simple marriage ritual. Among in- 
fluential chiefs, as in India, wife burning with the 
husband’s corpse prevails, 
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The horses receive far more care than either 
wife or children, and are noted for their fleetness, 
power and gentleness ; and so united are master 
and beast that when mounted the Navajo seems 
centaurlike in grace and movement. 

If they can be obtained by purchase or theft, 
the horses’ trappings are Oriental, often valued 
at hundreds of dollars—the richest Mexican sad- 
dles embossed with silver, ofttimes inlaid with 
jewels ; bridles of finest leather, heavy with em- 
broidery, respfendent in silver ornaments ; across 
the neck a folded blanket is thrown; over the 
flanks a long, fleecy, silky black fur falls. And 
our Navajo, happy in the horse’s finery, cares 
not that he is practically homeless. 

They are fearless horsemen, hunters, thieves 


and would be peerless tight-rope walkers, They 
have remarkable voices, which enable them, 


when watching our troops, or other intruders into 
their domain, to communicate with each other 
from distant crags in that far-reaching tone pe- 
culiar to the Swiss peasant. 

When they descend these almost vertical 
heights the Navajoes trip down as quickly and 
lightly as minuet dancers ; and this dizzying per- 
formance seems neither to alarm them nor partic- 
ularly attract their fellows’ attention—so common 
is it. 

Witcheraft abounds, and among their stiange 
superstitions is their unwillingness to tell their 
Indian names, believing it is followed by ill luck. 
For these names they give Mexican substitutes, 
so Navajo was the name bestowed on them by the 
Spaniards. ‘Their tribal Indian name is now 
known to be Tennai (man). 

Fetiches are made and much used, and they 
worship ‘‘ their unknown god” in the churches 
he has built. Near Fort Wingate, N. M., where 
this church is found (page 141), the Navajoes often 
camp in great numbers. ‘The pass is narrow, but 
through it, immediately it expands into a valley 
of about a quarter of a mile long, which, for this 
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rocky country, is one of extra- 
ordinary beauty. Rich soil, pines 
tall and large, luxuriant grass ; 
the surface of the ground, which 
is undulating, is covered with a 
profusion of the most beautiful 
and delicate flowers, especially 
the wild rose, during the entire 
summer. Aw holesome stream of 
water trickles through these wilds, 
making it a safe and comfortable 
retreat. 

Here come the hordes of Nava- 
joes to propitiate their many gods 
and to prepare fetiches for the 
year—the annual council of 
fetiches. 

Now, a fetich may be described 
as an object in which a spirit has 
been induced to dwell for the 
benefit of the owner. It goes 
without saying that unless the ob- 
ject is constructed in the proper 
manner, also painted correctly, 
the spirit will not remain there. 
These spirits are very particular 
about such things. Only the 
priests can make the fetiches 
properly. 

When the hunter is about to 
set forth upon an expedition he 
takes his image of the particular 
prey god he desires to propitiate, 
and has it loaded by a priest with 
the spirit of that divinity. He 
hangs it about his neck, performs many more 


ceremonies, scattering sacred meal of corn, pray- 


ing the trees of the forest and its dense thickets 
to hold and entangle his game. When he reaches 
the spot where the beast he is pursuing has lain 


down he goes through more ieligions acts, with- 


out which success, he thinks, would fail him. 

And so for all the gods there are rites to be per- 
formed. The rain god, the sun god, the war god, 
the mother god, each is addressed with prayer 

sacred meal is cast over each, prayer chants are 
sung with dancing, accompanied by rattles; a 
feast follows, where the best is reserved for the 
god. 


MORE ABOUT ‘THE NAVAJOES 
In the recent troubles on San Juan River the 
Navajoes were represented as conducting them- 
selves in an insolent fashion, and as if they owned 
the region, so that they needed to be disciplined. 


This view of them, however, according to a 
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A NAVAJO INDIAN WEAVING MATS, 


Washington correspondent of the New York Sun, 
contrasts strongly with the general tone of army 
offieers of experience and high rank who have 
commanded in that region during years past. 
Mention has been made in the press of the kind- 
ly spirit in which General McCook spoke, in his 
Jast report, of the Navajoes, as ‘this most in- 
teresting people,” and also of the declaration of 
his predecessor, General Grierson, that they were 
‘‘a powerful and deserving tribe of Indians.” 
General Grierson pointed out that they had of 
late years, in consequence of the settlement of 
the country, been ‘‘ brought into closer contact 
with an exacting and avaricious class of white 
men, among whom are many Mormons and for- 
eigners, who try to monopolize the unsurveyed gov- 
ernment lands to the detriment of the Indians.” 
One evidence, at all events, of the good faith of 
the Navajoes is their surrender of the Indian 
who killed Welch. If this man’s story is to be 
believed, the two men had for a long time been 
at odds over an unpaid debt, and Welch attacked 





144 THE 
the Indian, who thereupon killed his adversary 
in self-defense. Whether this is true or not, it 
is probable that there occurred a brawl and fight 
like hundreds that occur every year not only on 
the frontier, but in the cities, and that the dis- 
tortion of such an affair into a massacre of whites 
and a going of the Navajoes upon the warpath 
was absurd. 

Turning to a previous report of General Mc- 
Cook, we shall learn something more of the char- 
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subsist. These herds are so Jarge and great in 
numbers, they cannot hide them away. For sus- 
tenance they must scatter over great areas of 
country. ‘The same conditions obtain for their 
large herds of horses. The Navajo Indians have 
been and are now peaceful and industrious in 
agriculture wherever a locality can be found with 
water or sufficient moisture in the soil to warrant 
attempts at this industry. From the date of our 
first knowledge of these Indians they have been 

celebrated for the style and ex- 























A NAVAJO STRONGILOLD. 
acier an 1 disposition of the Navajoes. 
ing of the need of enlarging Fort Wingate, which 


In speak- 


is at Bear Spring, near the southeast corner of the 
Navajo reservation, about three miles from the 
Atlantic Pacific Railroad, General McCook 
pointed out its importance on account of its situ- 
Then, referring to the Indians, he adds: 
‘*The Navajoes would prove a formidable enemy 


and 
ation. 
as to numbers and arms in case of war, but are 


vulnerable on account of their possessing such 
numerous herds of sheep, upon which they mostly 





traordinary good quality of their 
weaving, their patterns often 
i exceeding in beauty any known 
to our civilization. These In- 
dians, with their herds of sheep 
and horses, are self-supporting. 
They uumber nearly 18,000. 
Four thousand dollars has been 
allotted to this people for the 
fiscal year. The Navajoes are 
anxious to have schocls estab- 
lished at points within their 
reservation, but seriously object 
to having their children taken 
to different places beyond the 
reach of the parents, who may 
desire to visit them during the 
school term.” 

This does not carry out the 
idea of a turbulent and insolent 
tribe intent upon making trou- 
ble. If we take the report of 
the former agent of the tribe, 
Mr. Vandever, made in the cen- 


sus year, 1890, we shall find 
these further statements in re- 
gard to their condition and 


their prospects: ‘* Last spring 
the government distributed 
among the members of the tribe 
wheat, potatoes, alfalfa, melon 
and squash seeds to the extent 
of %500, which promise well. 
The Jast year were 
estimated as follows: Wool, 
2,070,000 pounds ; squashes, 1,000,000 ; peaches, 
8,000 bushels; pelts, 291,000 pounds ; blankets, 
value $39,000 ; pifion nuts, 197,000 pounds ; po- 
tatoes, 200 bushels; rye, 100. 


cro ps 


Owing to the very 
limited extent of farming land on the reservation, 
these Indians have very little inducement to be- 
come tillers of the soil, and give nearly all their 
attention to stock raising. I consider the follow- 
ing a fair estimate of their possessions in animals: 
Sheep, 700,000 ; goats, 200,000 ; horses, 250,000 ; 
cattle, 6,000 ; burros, 1,000; mules, 600.” 
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A MEXICAN WEDDING IN HIGH LIFE. 


By Emma F, Salazar. 


WE were muy cordialmente invited to honor 
with our presencia the enlace conjugal of Marillita 
Gonzalez and Ignacio Baca, which was to take 
place at the Cathedral at eight o’clock in the 
morning on the date given. Immediately follow- 
ing the ceremony a reception was to be held at 
the house of the bride, and in the evening a 
grand ball would be given at the favorite public 
hall of the place. The invitation is on ragged- 
edge Bristol board, folded square. One inside sur- 
face bears the form of invitation, printed in gilt, 
while on the opposite side are two tiny, ragged- 
edge envelopes, pasted and tied with white ribbon 
bows, containing respectively the cards of the 
bride and groom, also 
printed in gilt. 

A band of native musi- 
cians, violin, guitar and 
horn, led the wedding pro- 
cession to the church, and 
all were afoot. After the 
ceremony the music pre- 
ceded the wedding party 
back to the house of the 
bride’s parents. Tables 
were set with refreshments, 
where not much ceremony 
was observed in partaking 
by both invited ‘and unin- 
vited guests. The musi- 
cians played some dance 
tunes, and those so inclin- 
ed—-and they were many 
for such limited space— 
joined in the dance. The 
bride also whirled through the mazes with the 
rest. Most of the guests retained their bonnets 
and wraps even while dancing, and no one seemed 
to think that the style of dress made any differ- 
ence even at a “‘ wedding reception.” 

Calico or velvet, summer hat or winter hat, or 
no hat at all, it was all the same. No one allowed 
the lack of appropriate apparel to prevent partici- 
pation in the wedding festivities. 

Early in the afternoon the bride and groom 
went to have their photograph taken in their 
bridal array, a custom observed by all well-to-do 
Mexicans. 

I have seen a number of such pictures, and 
they all bear a monotonous resemblance to each 
other, and the same subjects might have posed 
for all, as far as any difference is observable to 
to the disinterested eye. The photo is made in 
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THE BRIDAL PAIR, AND ATTENDANTS. 


a size to frame, and afterward adorns the wall of 
the best room. The couple stand stiffly side by 
side, joining hands and staring fixedly at the 
camera with an expression of uncertainty and 
some apprehension. 

The hall where the wedding ball was given was 
the second story of a partly adobe and partly 
stone building whose walls were threateningly 
out of the perpendicular. The room was of gen- 
erous size, having been built for use as a lecture 
room or theatrical purposes, and had a stage at 
one end. Sitting with his feet swinging from the 
edge of this stage, when we entered the hall, was 
a man of such untidy and rough appearance that 
I thought him a belated 
workman and wondered at 
his being allowed to linger, 
but he afterward proved to 
be one of the guests. ILis 
long- legged, well-worn 
cowhide boots, into which 
his loose, shabby trousers 
were tucked, never missed 
a dance during the even- 
ing. 

The walls of the room 
were whitewashed, and 
scattered about were sim- 
ple pine-wood brackets 
holding the eandles and 
lamps which served for il- 
lumination. The floor had 
not been specially prepar- 
ed for daneing, and would 
have been improved by a 
good scouring. At intervals between the dances 
water was sprinkled about to lay the dust created 
by so many feet. A tousle-headed boy of eleven 
or twelve years, habited in a cast-off suit of adult 
size, which some generous American had un- 
doubtedly endowed him with, cfreulated among 
the guests occasionally with a bucket of water and 
tin cup, that the thirsty might refresh themselves. 

It was a motley crowd. All ages, sexes and 
conditions were represented, and in most instances 
the “ wedding garment ” was sadly lacking. Num- 
bers seemed to have forgotten to finish their toi- 
lets, and men without collars and minus sus- 
penders rather shocked our American fastidious- 
ness, while such niceties of toilet as a necktie and 
polished shoes were glaringly apparent by their 
rarity. There were not many chairs in the hall, 
so but few of those not dancing could be seated, 
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146 A MEXICAN 
but that fact did not at all discommode the Mex- 
icans, who squatted around in their customary 
primitive fashion against the walls, most of the 
women with the inevitabie shawl drawn over head 
and shoulders, from beneath which came occa- 
sional infant wails and not oppressively fragrant 
clouds of cigarette smoke. ‘The natives grow a 
tobacco of their own, or buy cheap American 
brands, and make their own cigarette wrappers 
ef dried corn husks or brown paper, the com- 
bined odor of which in burning is not the most 
The 
women smoke quite as much, if not more, than 


agreeable perfume to sensitive olfactories. 
the men, and at all times and places. The sharp 
concussion of cracking pifion shells, the nut of a 
native species of pine, resounding upon the air 
from all directions, also added character to the 
occasion. 

No one, of whatever age or condition, refuses 
to dance, and the grandfather and grandmother 
join in the intricate mazes of the Cuna or the Var- 
soviana with quite as much zest and enjoyment as 
the young man and maiden. The Mexicans do 
not appear to enjoy dancing, while in reality they 
are inordinately fond of it, and will undergo any 
sort of privation and go through any kind of 
weather in order to attend a datle. They are not 
usually of lively disposition or mirthful expres- 
sion, but when dancing their appearance is posi- 
tively funereal. They have none of the undulat- 
ing movements of the Americans in dancing, but 
neither are they stiff or ungraceful. 
pear to be but two joints in their bodies, those 
at the waist line and elbows. As for smiling, it 
would seem to be a part of their code that at such 
a time it would be unpardonably sinful, and never 
a word is uttered between partners. 

The toilets of the ladies were peculiar and va- 
ried, while those of the men, although not offer- 


There ap- 


ing scope for as much variety, were quite as pe- 
evliar in their way. One man, a stout, loose-hung 
individual, who in one of the figures was dancing 
opposite where our party was standing, caused us 
much discomfort by the maladjustment of his 
eostume, and his descriptive list will serve as a 
sample of many there. Undeniably he had neg- 
lected the process of ablution that morning upon 
arising from his night’s rest—water is scarce and 
expensive in this part of the country—and had 
again omitted to attend to it before coming to 
the darle. He had also evidently been unable to 
find his comb and brush, or likely he did not own 
and could not borrow one. is shirt was of some 
eoarse, dark, striped cotton material, which was 
new a long time previous, and had apparently 
never been laundried. He was innocent of col- 


lar, cravat or stud, and a vest and suspenders 
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were not comprised in his wardrobe. Tis nether 
garments—trousers—were too large about the 
waist and required continual attention to keep 
them in position. He tugged at them constantly, 
and yet was apparently oblivious of being uncom- 
fortable. A benevolent young bachelor in our 
party suggested our donating our handkerchiefs 
to improvise a substitute for his lack of the 
proper article for support. Of course the man’s 
shoes were in keeping with the rest of his toilet, 
aud besides needing the acquaintance of blacking, 
would have been benefited by a visit to the cob- 
bler. 

The partner, in this same dance, of this un- 
kempt specimen is worthy of description. She 
had the most lengthy expression of countenance 
I ever beheld. It was painfully lugubrious, and 
she was depressingly homely. One unfeeling 
young man began to quote, ‘‘She never told her 
love, but like a canker i’ the bud,” ete., and the 
quotation was so ridiculous as applied to such a 
case that even the most dignified of us could not 
restrain our laughter. She had taken great pains 
with her toilet. If water was scarce at her house 
face powder was not, and she was a living proof 
of her admiration for an alabaster complexion. 
The hanging gardens of Babylon could never 
have vied with the miniature flower garden which 
she bore upon her head, and which contained 
artificial botanical specimens of hue and form 
unknown to nature. Ter dress was a silk, green 
in effect, of weave and design like we unearth 
from our grandmothers’ and great-grand mothers’ 
closets. It was made with a plain round waist 
and straight, full skirt. At her throat she had 
un expansive white lawn bow, tied with mathe- 
matical precision and decorated w:th a gorgeous 
red artificial rose. She wore a profusion of Mex- 
ican gold-filigree jewelry, which, while very fine 
us to quality of metal, was hardly of a style to 
suit refined taste. Her hands were covered with 
brown cotton gloves so ill fitting that they had 
the most ludicrous effect of making her fingers 
look as if separately done up in h-ge poultices. 
At one time something occurred which seemed 
to be amusing, and she was just about to be guilty 
of attempting an abortive smile, when conscious- 
ness overwhelmed her and brought every one of 
those ten poulticed digits to her mouth and 
strangled the unnatural expression of merriment 
in its birth. 

Another sefiora, dressed also in a rich silk of a 
bygone age, and whose person was also lavishly 
flower-bedecked, wore at her waist line at the back 
a plain steel buckle of such immense size and 
high polish as to suggest the warning, ‘‘ Clear the 
track,” it so resembled a locomotive headlight. 
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3ut all the sefioras were not so fortunate as to be 

the possessors of steel buckles or cotton gloves, 
and the majority were devoid of any ornament 
whatever, appearing at the ball in the only clothes 
they owned, their everyday attire, consisting of 
‘alico skirt—sometimes short, sometimes trailing 
—short, shapeless calico sack and shawl drawn 
over head and shoulders. 

Artificial flowers of colors and forms to make 
nature blush abounded among the rich ladies, 
their persons being plentifully decorated with 
them. Of all the native element, the bride only 
was dressed in good taste, and she was so perforce, 
as her toilet and all its accessories were of neces- 
sity white. A few days later she gave evidence of 
her natural taste by appearing upon the street at 
nine o’clock in the morning dressed as for an 
afternoon call and retaining the same costume the 
day through. A day or so later still she came out 
in a black crape bonnet, which had done service 
some months before in mourning for a relative, a 
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black shawl and calico dress, and wore the same 
without change the entire day. Another day she 
appeared with a shawl over her head in real 
Mexican fashion. 

An episode of the ball which afforded diversion 
for some at least was one only to be experienced 
in such a country as this. A woman who had 
attended with an infant in arms embraced the op- 
portunity, which the child’s going to sleep af- 
forded her, for a dance. She deposited the sleep- 
ing bundle upon a chair which she had been oc- 
cupying, but she evidently kept a watchful eye 
for its safety, for presently a maternal shriek rent 
the air, erying, ‘‘My baby—don’t sit on my 
baby !" just in time to prevent an innocent and 
oblivious man from occupying the baby’s impro- 
vised bed, with the baby for a cushion. 

The dancing and revelry continued until day- 
light next morning, although the following day 
was Sunday; but we retired from the festivities 
at an early hour. 
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THE vacations of the summer season have not 
half the joy of those taken in winter, when one 
takes flight from storm and snows to the tender- 
tempered tropics. When this 
flight was taken winter was at worst. The 
stout Spanish steamship Panama, of Barcelona, 
lay shivering and sullen at her South Street pier. 


Escape is easy. 


its 


A soft sputter of icy rain dampened the decks and 
bedewed the Vandyke beard of Pedrillo, the tall 
bos’n who stood at the hatechway, hurrying be- 
lated freight into the hold, and the 
chunky Catalan crew in soft Castilian. Far down 
in the depths of the deeply laden ship came the 
sound of a steady scraping as the stokers shoveled 


cursing 


Cumberland coal under the boilers and a cloud of 
bitumen poured from the smokestack. Something 
like stifled sighing floated out of the door labeled 
** Maquina.” It was time to start for Cuba, the 
Pear] of the Antilles, the Ever-faithful Isle, which 
is always having revolutions, or any other pet 
name that may suit the fancy. From the dining 
room below the insinuating odor of garlic, accom- 
panied by the more pungent flavor of Spanish oil, 
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obtruded 1tselt, 


now and then re-enforced by a 
breath from the galley out of which raced a 
stream of waiters bearing dishes to the three 
Frenchmen, the single Cuban and the Spaniard, 
with a person who became known 
**Chonny Smeef” and the Pilgrim, made up the 
They were very merry, those five, and 
This was their last meal 
for three days, and it was not long with them. 
There was no lingering. When the hour came 
Catalans scampered about briskly for a mo- 
ment; in another the Panama had swung out 
into the stream. The big policeman on the dock 
waved a dignified farewell, and the voyage had 
The sea is forever the same, yet ever 
Two days and three nights the Pana- 
ma tumbled amid the wallowing waves, but when 
the third morning broke winter had given way to 
spring; by night spring had become summer. 
The tall needle of Jupiter Light warned the 
Panama off the Florida coast, but all day long 
she kept within sight of the low peninsula, driv- 
ing away at evening when the light on Grand Key 


who, 


as 
cabin list. 


it was well they were. 


+ 


the 


begun. 


changing. 
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began to glow. Only a few months before the 
wreckers had lured the Panama upon the coral 
rocks, and she will never again trust herself with- 
in the glimmer of their false lights. 

The waters of the Gulf ran high and kept the 
decks awash. But on the top of the cabin was a 
place of refuge. Here came the wretches 
from the close cabins as soon as they 
could crawl. Here ‘‘Chonny Smeeff” 
nibbled his sour roll and sipped diluted 
St. Vincent wine, while the Pilgrim went 
below and ate all he could get. One by 
one the Frenchmen became visible. All 
had been in the diplomatic service of the 
republic, and were on errands on the Isth- 
mus, in Cuba and in Mexico. The oldest 
was going to establish a banana planta- 
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company. The sky was bright and warm winds 
blew. Now and then the cook killed a chicken. 


The ship’s cat lolled as lazily on a locker as upon 
a fireplace rug. The ship’s barber, who was also 


the ‘* medico ” and the priest, attended to all the 
tasks which these offices required. 


Ile dosed, 













tion at Baracoa; the next in years, a gay fellow 
who sang chansonnettes from the boulevards all 
day long, was returning to Mexico to look up 
some mining interests ; and the third, a big lieu- 
tenant in the army, was on a roaming military 
mission. The Spaniard kept to himself, but the 
Cuban, when he secured his sea legs, clung to 
the Yankees. He, too, was on a mission, but it 
had to do with politics and trouble with Mother 
Spain. Te was not afraid of the Americanos ; to 
the rest he was dumb. 

Life went lazily on the Panama. It was made 
up mostly of sleep and meals, with occasionally 
an episode. Flying fish and porpoises kept her 


at ome 
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confessed and shaved with equal skiilfulness. 
‘‘He skeena me,” said the Cuban, after testing 
one accomplishment. The only English speaker 
in the ship’s company was the engineer. He had 
seen too much of life and was placidly tired. His 
sighing engine ran on night and day, and the en- 
gineer was almost as automatic. Nothing moved 
him. The gale off Hatteras had chased the Pan- 
ama far out of her course, and she was late. How 
late? “I do not know,” he responded, with the 
neatest possible shrug; ‘*I am the maquinista.” 
She was also lost because the sun had not shone 
for three days. Where was she ? ‘“ Nobody 
knows,” said the engineer, with a philosophically 
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deprecatory wave of both bands. Ile was right. 
But by and by the navigators got their bearings 
and sailed boldly forward until the blue hills 
that hide Matanzas and the Valley of the Yumuri 
from the sea peeped up into the sky. Before 
sunset the Panama would pass the Morro Castle 
and be safe in Havana harbor. 

The Catalans swarmed into the foretop and 
furled snugly the great square sail that steadied 
the steamer in the tumbling sea. The Panama 
was a wave plower, and cared nothing for aggres- 
She held her way, Jet them plunge 
and break as they would. 
floated. rom 
daylight to dark they scrubbed and painted under 


sive billows. 
A stancher ship never 
Iler crew was most industrious. 


the tireless eve of the bos’n, until the ship shone 


and was as sweet as new. Every man of them 
smoked yellow cigarettes, and smoked them all 
the time and everywhere. Whether lying under 
a lifeboat painting its bottom or shinning up the 
shrouds, the never forsaken. It 
Was an unending show to watch them while one 
idled on the hurricane deck. The 


deck was an ideal place to loaf and to lunch on 


cigarette was 


hurricane 
a bit of chicken, the jam or jelly of the guava, 


and 
one to four 


absorb wine of St. Vincent 
with water. 


in portions of 
The blue peaks grew 
It was time to pack up. 

The air of the cabin was too dense for the lieu- 
IIe would pack up on deck. Thither 
then the stewards bore a litter of Parisian traps, 


into big mountains. 
tenant. 


including the long sabre of a cavalry officer, a 
hat box and a dress-suit case. Just to heighten 
the incongruity, the lieutenant threw upon the 


deck, together with its sheath, a wicked Arkansas 
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toothpick eighteen inches long, that glittered 
savagely in the tropic sun and served notice of 
dreadful things to come. It lay there beside the 
sabre, looking twice as formidable as the longer 
weapon. The glitter of this blade fascinated the 
The Frenchmen regarded it with non- 
They were used to such companions. 
The Cuban gazed at the knife with a sniff of con- 
tempt. Ile was a quiet young man who looked 
and acted like a theological student on a tempo- 
rary assignment. ‘‘It is nothing,” he said— 
all! Thees ees much queecker.” 
As lie spoke he turned about and threw his coat 
tail aside, revealing to the gaze of the two Yankee 
innoceuts, who did not have a decent jackknife 
between them, the butt of a forty-two-calibre 
seven-shooter of the rapid-fire type. These trav- 
elers, with the polish of accomplished men of the 
world, were armed to the teeth. They knew they 
were about to invade countries in parts of which 
they would have to enforce much of their own 
law. 

It was high noon when the Loaf of Matanzas 
first appeared. It was within a quarter-hour of 
sundown when the Panama rounded to under the 
guns of the Morro Castle, and waited until the 
comic crew of a mammoth longboat could tug 
the pilot upto the leeward side and hoist him 
aboard. The blue Gulf had become calm. Soft 
winds blew. The setting sun bathed the sky ina 
far-reaching golden glow. The yellow walls of 
the fortress were softened in the reflection. Far 
away across the bay, from the Castillo del Prin- 
cipe, a bugle sounded the evening call. 
answered melodiously from the Morro. 


Pilgrim. 


7 
Cc halanece. 


‘nothing at 


It was 
Before us 
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lay the city, its varicolored house walls forming a 
real-estate mosaic that lost its beauty when viewed 
near by. The harbor, opening narrowly at the 
Battery of the Twelve Apostles, between castle 
walls, was thronged with shipping, not at the 
scanty wharves, but at anchor in convenient 
spots. Here jostled together colliers from Hull 
and fleet steamers from the States, fine steamships 
from Barcelona, more magnificent on the interior 
than any sailing from New York; high red- 
stacked French vessels from Havre; the Cuban 
coasters of Ramon de Hermera’s lines ; a cluster 
of Spanish ‘gunboats; and, best of all, the trim 
Atlanta, flying the starry banner of the United 
States, just in from the Windward Islands, bound 
for Key West, to see, in company with the brave 
Kearsarge, if there were such things as filibusters 
abroad, Off in a far corner, rusty and battered, 
but afloat, and in form at least perfect, lay the 
last of a forgotten fleet, where she has rested for 
almost thirty years, the Confederate blockade 
runner Hornet, which dodged into Havana when 
the war ended, and was too complicated with in- 
ternational problems ever to get out again. Swift 
pirogues skimmed about the Panama, laden with 
guileful hotel runners, who talked English flu- 
ently, and swore that every hotel but their own 
was full. It costs fifty cents to get ashore at 
Havana, but it is worth it. Once ashore, travel- 
ing is cheap. Three thousand little victorias 
hitched to good little horses furnish rapid transit. 
The streets are so narrow that all coaches going 
one way stick td the Calle del Accosta—which is 
appropriately named—and come back by the Calle 
del Obispo. Cuban change is made mostly of 
twenty-cent pieces, to accommodate the hack- 
men. Five of these break up a dollar. Each 
piece will furnish two persons with a carriage ride 
to any part of the city. The rate is fully under- 
stood and is never disputed. 

Cities are but cities. ILfavana is like the rest 
of its kind the world over, but with a broad 
smack of Paris, containing all the requirements 
of metropolitan life, including a dusty little park 
where it costs ten cents to sit in a rusty iron 
chair under a languishing lanrel tree, where some- 
times a big band plays at night around the mar- 
ble counterfeit of the exiled but gay Isabella, 
once Queen of Spain, which was pulled down 
when Spain from very shame sent her from the 
throne and became a republic, and which was re- 
stored when her son Alfonso came to the throne, 
but which must now come down again in this 
quadrennial year to make way for the figure of 
the great Christopher Colon, whose epitaph, if 
not his bones, is in the Havana Cathedral. But 
enough now of the town, The Cuban country 
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is more taking to the taste of the traveler who 
loves beauty and the idleness of a languorous 
land. 

If. 

RAILROADS radiate out from Havana to the 
suburbs of Tulipan and Marianao, to San Diego 
de los Banos, to Batambo, the port for Santiago 
de Cuba; for Cienfuegos, ‘‘ the city of a hundred 
heats,” and for Matanzas. All the roads except 
the Marianao line leave Bahia, across the bay 
from Ilavana, from a union station. The line 
to Matanzas, from which some of the others 
branch off, is the important Ferrocarril Union 
de Bahia, the great trunk line of Cuba. The 
cars are of the American pattern of forty years 
ago, when these roads were built. The engines 
are of more modern pattern, but Are by no means 
up to date. Most of these, as well as the engines 
employed upon the miles of track laid through 
the cane fields, are from the Baldwin Works. The 
seats in the first-class cars are of rattan, and in 
the second-class and third-class mere benches. 
The fare is high, but excursions at low rates are 
frequent. Sundays and holidays are the excur- 
sion dates. There are about seventy-five holidays 
every year in Cuba, so no one really suffers for 
lack of cheap riding. Except for the single turn- 
pike three hundred miles long, built by the gov- 
ernment to afford the means of getting stores and 
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the rebel- 


region during the 


artillery into 
Jious 
great revolt, there are no 
carriage roads in 


Mere bridle paths 


good 
Cuba. 
prevail, and everybody, 
the 


horseback. 


beggars, 
The 


horses are cheap and met- 


including 
rides 


tlesome. They are nhat- 
ural pacers, and coming 
from Arabic stock, are 


splendid saddle steeds. 
But it the 


road to conquer distances 


takes rail- 
and to pull the traveler 
swiftly away from the city 
of all 


valleys, a Vale of ‘Tempe 


to the most beautiful 


not exceeded in peace and 

Prince Rasselas 
is the Valley of the 
its melodious name, though born 
out of sorrow and death, clings to the tongue. 


beauty by that valley in which 
contrived to be miserable. It 
Yumuri, and 


When Diego Velasquez, the Spanish.governor, who 
simple isl- 
and burn- 
ing them at the stake to save their souls, his sol- 
diers, in 1511, drove one little band to a fastness 
amid the crags that separate the Yumuri from 
the sea. 


succeeded Columbus, was hunting the 
Is 


and natives down with bloodhoun 


Surrounded, and desperately resolving 
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A FODDER TRAIN, 


never to be taken, they leaped to their death on 
the rocks far down below, with the ery ‘Io 
More !” (I die!) upon their lips, and so perished 
to the last man. This, at least, is the tradition. 
That they were all hunted to their death by the 
Spaniards within a few years after the settlement 
of the island is an established fact. Nota trace 
remains of the aboriginal people on the islands 
that fell first into the hands of Spain. Greed for 
gold, for slaves, and strict regard for the good of 
savage souls, combined to urge on the work of 
destruction. 

But the Yumuri gives now no trace of tragedy. 
It is a smiling valley, deep-hued with the greens 
and yellows of tropical foliage, dotted with coun- 
try seats and peon farmhouses. The blue mount- 
ains, with the huge Loaf of Matanzas towering 
into the sky, form an impressive background. 
Fringes of graceful cocoanut trees crown the 
lower eminences that mark either side of the 
valley. Cacti and palms lend themselves to the 
landscape. The air is cool and delightful, and 
the scene one of Nature in all her glory. The 
soil is sanguinary, like the crimson hue of the 
dragon’s blood, not the pasty pink of 
called red soil of New Jersey. It is a rich loam 
in which cane and all other crops have thrived for 


the so- 


over three hundred years without fertilization. 
The upturned soil adds its vivid patches of color 
to the landscape. Guava bushes, 
succulent fruit, cluster in thickets. Pineapples 
abound in prickly groups. Here and there laden 
orange trees gladden the eye. The cane fields in- 
trude but little in the valley itself, but are plenti- 
ful along its reaches. 


laden with 


They are simply like great, 
thickly sown cornfields, the cane carrying a pro- 
digious blade. This is used for fodder, and the 
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MATANZAS—ON THE 


peons who get it must cut and trim free the 
cane for the planter in whose fields they glean. 
The charm of the valley is most complete in 
the morning. It is then cool and clear. Out 
from Matanzas the drive along the ridge called 
the Cumbre winds above the valley, affording from 
many points fine views of both the valley and the 
Gulf. From this eminence it is also possible to 
look back at the Bay of Matanzas, with its ships 


ROAD TO THE CAVES. 


at anchor, and to note the contour of thirty miles 
of coast. Irregular and picturesque as is this 
outer scene, bounded by the shimmering sea, its 
attractions are surpassed by the inland vale. Fifty 
years ago a modest physician who jotted down his 
emotions with more than common care wrote a 
description of the valley that cannot be improved : 
**On the other side of the ridge, far down below 
our very feet, lay the lovely Valley of the Yumuri, 
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with its grounds now broken into sharp peaks, 
now gently undulating ; its cane fields with their 
pea-green verdure, and the dark-green foliage of 
the tall palms scattered irregularly over them ; 
its orange groves and Juxuriant plantations with 
broad waving leaves ; its cocoas, its almonds, and 
its coffee, with here and there a gigantic ceiba 
As 


the mist which in different parts hung over the 


spreading out its massive arms high in air, 


scene rose in fleecy masses or gradually dissolved 
in the increasing heat of day, and farm after 
farm and cottage after cottage became lit in the 
into bold relief the 
the rest Jay in the 
deep shade of the Cumbre, a landscape was pre- 


bright sun’s rays, throwing 


illuminated portions, while 


sented that I had never seen rivaled even amid 
The val- 
adds to its 
beauty, and is so completely hemmed in on every 


the picturesque scenery of Switzerland. 
ley is very small, which, indeed, 
side by high precipices that it seems entirely cut 
off from the rest of the world ; while the Oriental 
and quiet air it presents is in strong contrast with 
the busy city just by it and the long extent of 
mountainous region stretching far in the distance 
bevond.” 


But it is when the sun sets behind the mount- 
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ains into the shining Gulf that the Yumuri be- 
comes magnificent. It is always beautiful, but 
with the approach of night a wondrous change 
comes on. The sky grows clearer, and its bor- 
ders brighten with golden gleams. The great 
sun of the tropics shifts its color from molten to 
crimson hues. The cocoanut palms are unstirred 
by the rising breeze. Yet the air feels almost 
chill as the strong breath comes in from the Gulf. 
Shadows deepen about the foot of the hills just 
as their tops brighten with the gleams from the 
sinking orb of day. The birds flutter about un- 
The far-scattered houses stand out in 
the white and red of their walls and tiled roofs. 
The shadows creep upward toward the mountain 
tops. 


- | 
easly. 


Then, almost as if the sun went hissing 
into the sea, there is a wide spreading of bright- 
The whole valley lights up. Then the 
shadows leap up and cover the hills. The dark- 
fn a moment 
more the stars peep out like diamonds, and the 
sky is alight, but with a soft silver sheen unlike 
in every way the gorgeous extravagancy of color 
that has passed. 


ness, 


ness drops a mantle over the scene. 


Then when the slender crescent 
of the dawning moon comes out the night picture 
is complete. 

But all this beauty lies on the border land of 
death. The waters of the Yumuri and San Juan 
The 
Its waters 
teem with man-eating sharks, and the contagion 
of yellow fever makes them foul. 
have lain listless in the harbor without a crew, all 
Hun- 
dreds of New England sailors have lost their 
lives in this deadly port. 


discharge themselves into a poisoned sea, 
Bay of Matanzas is a harbor of death. 


Scores of ships 
having been swept away by the pestilence. 


It is safer now, from a 
sanitary standpoint, than ever before, but once 
it was as bad as that Brazilian perdition called 
Santos, to enter which is to die. 

Then in the rainy season, when the great cloud- 
bursts fall from the skies, phenomenal freshets 
form in the Yumuri and in the broad reaches 
formed by the glades of the San Juan, and Matan- 
zas is overwhelmed. ‘Twenty years ago one of 
these mighty freshets cost three thousand lives. 
A lesser disaster in Johnstown shook the world 
with horror, but this Cuban calamity is scarcely 
remembered. It occurred at a point not more 
than four times as far from New York as that 
city is to Johnstown, but counts as little in mem- 
ory as the destruction of Chinese thousands in the 
floods of the Hoang-Ho. 

The far-famed Caves of Bellamar lie in a lime- 
stone ridge skirting the Bay of Matanzas, and are 
reached by a short but picturesque drive past the 
bedraggled botanical garden and many pretentious 
residences. The caves are old in point of discov- 
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SPANISH TROOPER IN UNDRESS UNIFORM, 


ery, but have never been thoroughly explored. 
The entrance is directly from the hilltop, and 
leads into a cavern with a torrid temperature. 
This is odd. Most caves are cool, but these cham- 
bers of Bellamar are stiflingly hot. ‘They are ex- 
tensive and beautiful. ‘The stalactite formation 
is of magnesia and singularly luminous. — It 
gleams like the lacework of the frost. Springs 
abound, and rare formations. ‘There are many 
side paths in the cavern that have never been ex- 
plored. The bottomless pit must have a bottom 
somewhere, and it only awaits the coming of some 
adventurer who possesses the boldness and enter- 
prise to throw open new marvels. Cuba is a 
country of caves. 
derlies the soil is so calcareous that it offers pe- 
culiar advantages to the natural forces that form 
these strange cavities in the earth. 

Between floods and fevers Matanzas. has lost 
most of its prosperity and much of its outward 
beauty. The splendid bridge over the San Juan, 
a single arch of stone eighty feet in span, was re- 
cently lifted out bodily by the rush of water, and 
has never been replaced. The town is thus eut 
in two, while communication is maintained with 
a square-toe scow navigated by a lusty colored 
gentleman who twists a windlass. Matanzas has 


The coquina stone which un- 


hope again, though. Local capitalists have just 
completed a sugar refinery built on very expen- 
sive lines, and so well conceived architecturally 
that it suggests an art museum rather than a fac- 
tory. No white sugar is made in Cuba, the raw 
product going entirely to the United States and 
Europe. The experiment has often been tried, 
but without suecess. Refined sugar for home 
consumption is imported, though of the raw arti- 
cle the island produces not less than four billion 
pounds annually. Large capital is behind this 
enterprise, and the condition of the industry in 
the United States gives a chance for suecess. 

The labor problem is a serious one in Cuba. 
The cane fields require large numbers of laborers, 
and as the slave trade no longer re-enforces the 
colored supply it grows less every year. There 
are not more than half a million blacks on the 
island, and they are dying out rapidly. In the 
slave times an able-bodied African could be 
bought for $250 to $350, and if he survived for 
five years he earned his price and a handsome 
dividend besides. Few slave women were brought 
to Cuba, because the demand was wholly for field 
hands and the need. for them immediate. It was 
not part of a planter’s plan to raise slaves and 
traffic in them. Ile simply had to have help, and 
secured it in the most immediate way. So the 
two millions of Africans who were sold into slav- 
ery from the time Sir John Hawkins started the 
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AN AMBULANT GROCERY STORE. 
trade have left few descendants. Many of the 
slaves who were freed a few years ago are native 
Africans, for the Cuban slave trade, under con- 
traband, continued to a very late date, beset as it 
was with perils. The Spanish efforts to suppress 
it were perfunctory, though the time came when 
Spain freed the slaves by a gradual and peaceful 
process, which began with the principle that no 
child could be born a slave and that released the 
old from bondage. When at last the decree came 
that all should be set free the planters lined their 
hattels in a row, and told them they could there- 
after do as they liked, go where they pleased, or 
work for wages in their employ. ‘The poor creat- 
ures are ignorant and unprogressive. They work 
a little and die easily. The infant mortality is ex- 
cessive for various causes, and there is no outlook 
for the race as a political or labor factor. The 
Chinese who were once called in to re-enforce the 
blacks have proven failures. They make good 
enough mill hands, but are worthless in the fields, 
where the need is greatest. The peon farmers do 
not like to work very hard. 
visible among them. 


Some progress is 
The more clever Cubans 
ire learning to replace the Americans who for 
fifty years have ruled as engineers and foremen, 
chemists and superintendents. There 
Americans on the island to-day than there were 
forty years ago, though its trade with the United 
States has increased a hundredfold. 
men of Spain have found here their opportunity, 
and are inclined to take advantage of it. 


are fewer 


The young 
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If the story of the Cuban slaves could be writ- 
ten, it would be a record of cruel blackness and 
studied scoundrelism that should make the de- 
scendants of the old slave captains of Salem, New- 
buryport and the eastern end of Long Island 
blush for their names. Yet the slave captain did 
not always profit. The greatest estate near Ha- 
vana was founded by a man who was boti planter 
and speculator in slaves, who died in a palace 
worth at least a million. He had dealings with 
a Yankee captain, and not being satisfied with 
the profits, planned a coup of great merit, from a 
standpoint of rascality. His estate ran down to 
the Gulf, and a creek afforded a little sheltered 
haven. From this offing signal lights would be 
shown and the black cargo be brought ashore in 
boats. It sometimes took a week of manceuvring 
to land ashipload. On this occasion Don R 
dressed his retainers in the uniform of the Ordre 
Publico and hid them in ambush. Then the lights 
were shown. When the cargo was all ashore, but 
before the price was paid, the -mimic troopers 
rushed from the concealment, and captain and 
crew tumbled into their boats and pulled for their 
lives. The trick was discovered. A year after 
the Yankee captain met Don I in Ifavana 
and shot him down in his tracks. 








III. 

ALTHOUGH the cities of Cuba are heavily gar- 
risoned, in all matters except taxation the Span- 
ish rule sits lightly upon the people. There is no 
limit to orderly personal liberty, and the word 
orderly is liberally interpreted. There is noth- 
ing that may not be done for pleasure or profit, 
if one gets past the Customhouse. Havana, for 
instance, is heavily policed and garrisoned, but 
the people are the merriest on earth except the 
Parisians. Of course, beneath it all is the shadow 
left by the revolution—the great revolution of 
1868, that degenerated into a mere competition 
in brutality and savagery. It became a matter 
of burning haciendas, ruining sugar estates and 
miscellaneous shooting, throat cutting and garrot- 
ing. It gives one a chill to sit in what is now 
the gayest corner of the Hotel Inglaterra and be 
told that one night during the war time a reck- 
less woman was tempted by a dare to spring upon 
the table and sing the wild air of the rebels’ war 
song, and that there followed, by way of applause 
from without, a deadly shower of bullets fired by 
the soldiers on guard in the street, killing the 
singer and the Yankee telegraph-cable operator 
who tempted her into the folly, and smashing 
the great mirror that covered the wall, which re- 


mained bullet-shattered for years to tell the 
story. But these things are memories only. The 
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Cuba of to-day bears no marks of active oppres- 
sion. ‘There is much general prosperity. Com- 
merce is active, and the demand for products is 
good. Sugar and tobacco bring millions to the 
island. There is, however, a curse fastened upon 
the country for which the government is respon- 
sible, and in the profits of which it shares—the 
lottery. Every ten days the ‘* Real Lottery de la 
Isla de Cuba” collects a quarter of a million of 
dollars from the inhabitants of the island, and 
from the cigarmakers of Key West and other 
Southern towns where cigars are made, and gives 
up about half of it sometimes. At other periods 
it draws the big prize itself. It is always ‘‘ Heads 
I win, tails you lose ” with this lottery. It keeps 
the poor in poverty, it destroys all desire to save, 
it is a breeder of ruin. But everybody buys lot- 
tery tickets. Old women and boys, blind men 
and cripples sell them on every corner, invade 
hotels and infest barrooms, peddling the pale- 
pink promises of luck. ‘There are twenty parts 
to a ticket, and the peddlers keep close track cf 
their clients. If one wins, a handsome cash pres- 
ent is expected. It is always given. Not to do 
so is considered low down. 

Performances of patriotic pieces are tolerated 
in the theatres, though some of these preach seri- 
ous sedition. Plays of this sort always end in the 
triumph of Free Cuba, and Mother Spain is un- 
pleasantly treated. But nobody cares for the ap- 


plause which this sentiment provokes. The guard 
who lounges in the doorway looks languidly on 
and does not even shift his rifle. The guard, by 
the way, is everywhere—in the lobbies of the thea- 
tres, in the foyers of the ballrooms, in the streets, 
clustering on every corner, trudging along the 
ties of the railroads in the wild country, tramping 
along the one decent turnpike in Cuba, and in 
obscure bridal paths where no one but poor peons 
pass. Ife is universal, and armed to the teeth. 
Besides the rifle, he carries two revolvers in his 
belt, and a huge sword bayonet built like a bowie 
knife. Yet with all these dread accoutrements 
he is not very formidable nor very brave. He had 
rather travel with a companion than patrol alone, 
and sometimes seems afraid of his arsenal. Dressed 
in a bluish-gray uniform with red trimmings, and 
topped off with a Panama hat, the Ordre Publico 
is an attractive person, though of very little use. 
In Havana his efforts at protecting life and prop- 
erty are supplemented by a separate municipal 
guard dressed in drill and attached to a cavalry 
sabre with Remington revolver trimmings. There 
is also a night watch, decked out with halberds 
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and lanterns, who prowl about in the night. The 
Cuban Volunteers, loyalists who wear calico clothes 
and turn out every morning before breakfast for 
review, also contribute a little to the policing of 
the town. They garrison the Bank of Cuba and do 
some patrolling. In return they get a few civic 
privileges, and are praised at reasonable intervals 
by the Captain General. Despite all this display 
of police it is easy to get robbed, and you can 
have aman killed for a comparatively moderate 
sum. 
stab the wrong man, but the court commonly 
takes cognizance of the error. It is not consid- 
ered etiquette on the part of these several kinds 
of police to pay attention to the official acts on 
the part of any one kind, other than his own. 
An Ordre Publico 
his teeth full, and none vc: 
bother about him. 

If you would drink, go to Cuba. 
They present a variety of beverages before which 
even the toughest toper must feel respectful. 
Every form of twist or cordial brewed, distilled 
or concocted by man is to be found. Fine Span- 
ish wines and native Cuban compounds offer the 
most comfort. The green cocoanut furnishes the 
best slaker of thirst. Every bar has a pyramid of 
nuts at one end. With four blows of a 
the nut is plugged, and from the incision gushes 
a sparkling liquid, a trifle sweet and faintly acrid, 
but fit for nectar. 
cigars six inches long are consumed as appetizers 
before breakfast. Evening is the true drinking 
time. Then the cafés are crowded and everybody 
has something. ‘The something is usually soft 
and harmless, and spirits are used in compound- 
ing toy drinks. Nobody gets drunk—that is, no 
natives do. Even the wine of Navarra is diluted. 
The Cuban baker has a trick of beating the whites 
of eggs and loaf sugar stiffly into the form and 
size of a banana. This is baked antil it becomes 
a snowy, porous cocoon. ‘The Cuban who wishes 


Occasionally the bravo will blunder and 


hands and 
the other kind would 


might have both 


Such bars ! 


machete 


Cocktails two inches deep and 


to refresh himself orders one of these ‘* pamales ” 
and a bottle of iced milk or plain soda, and stirs 
the pamales in a glass with the liquid until it is 
dissolved. The tempered sweetness of sugar and 
albumen adds a mild flavor to the beverage. It 
does not appeal strongly to the more robust taste 
of the Caballero del Norte, but it comforts a 
Cuban immensely. 

The pet beverage on the estates is known as a 
‘‘bul.” It is easily put together. Every haci- 
enda has a plentiful supply of beer in stone bot- 
tles. Six bottles are emptied into a big pitcher 
and half diluted with water. Then half a pound 
or so of brown sugar is stirred in until thoroughly 
dissolved. This concoction is not so dreadful as 
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it appears. ‘The yeasty flavor is a trifle accentu- 
ated and the malt toned down, but it is a cocling 
compound, and can be swallowed in unlimited 
quantities without harm. It is simply the Cuban 
plan of qualifying all liquors applied to malt 
products. 

There is fun enough in Havana all the time, as 
this leaf from a local guidebook goes to show : 

** Performances in all the theatres, circus, ete. Italian, 
French and Spanish operas, ete. 

* During the Carnival months the city is rendered very 
lively by the following amusements : 

** Elegaut balls given by all the leading clubs. 

** Masquerade processions. 

‘Bullfights.—This old entertainment and amusement 
in Spain has also its lovers in Havana. The best torea- 
bullfighters) are engaged for this season, and the 
The bullfights take 
place on Sundays and holidays, commencing at 3 P.M. 

** Cockpits. 


dores 


bulls will be imported from Spain. 


Fights take place every Sunday and holi- 
day from 10 a.m. While bullfight lovers enjoy themselves 
at the Plaza de Toros, the excitement prevails at Maurique 
Street. The Cuban cockpits are the most famed and re- 
puted in the world.” 


As between the two kinds of savagery, the ex- 
citement in Manrique Street is the most diverting. 
The bullfight is a mere slaughter of timid foros, 
Once in several years a first-class fighter does 
come from Spain, but he failed to appear last 
winter. The butchers were bungling amateurs. 
So were the bulls. The hotel runner who called 
them ‘fiery Andulusians” was a liar. They were 
of degenerate Cuban stock. It not worth 
$2.50 to sit on the shady side of the ring to see 
the slaughter, nor one-fifth of the sum to view it 
facing the sun—the established rates of admis- 
sion. There was no crowd. But when Mazzan- 
tini comes with fierce cattle and the presage of 
Maz- 
zantini was a Spanish telegraph operator who 
yearned for fame, and who decided it was to be 
gained only on the operatic stage or in the bull 
ring. He failed on the stage, but leaped boldly 
into the bull ring and found his goddess there. 

As in all Spanish-American countries, the game- 
cock holds a high place in public esteem. In the 
unemotional North taste for chicken fighting has 
to be cultivated. Life is too serious to be diverted 
by the nimble contention of a pair of roosters. 
Not so in Cuba. Here the ‘‘ chicken” is regarded 
with affection and tenderly cared for. He is even 
made an intimate companion. Just as in temperate 
countries a man travels around with a dog, in 
Cuba he makes a companion of a rooster. Grave 


was 


his prowess the fighting becomes a furore. 


citizens attend a cockfight with much zest upon 
their way home from church on Sunday, and 
during the week days are not above being towed 
about town by a brisk gamecock tethered to the 
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forefinger by a string. It looked edd at the 
Hotel Telegrafo, in Havana, to see a distin- 
guished-looking Cubano come into the dining 
room with a “chicken” in the leash, and chat 
affably with the Volunteer officer and his beautiful 
wife at an opposite table, while the fowl stalked 
about loftily, between the chairs, disregarding the 
feelings of some personally conducted ladies from 
the States who acted as if they wanted to shriek 
**Shoo!” When the chat was over the gentle- 
man lifted the rooster to his arm and went com- 
placently upstairs. The rooster is so constructed 
that it is hard for him to go up Cuban stairs, the 
steps are so high. This bird’s master was not too 
proud to lend his assistance. They seemed to get 
on charmingly together. The excitement at a 
cockfight is often equal to the frenzy in the New 
York Stock Exchange when things are panicky. 
Wild shrieks and yells and extravagant bets, 
sometimes aggregating $20,000 or $30,000, mark 
the intensity of the interest. 
IV. 

POLITICAL conditions in Cuba are better than 
the exiles in the United States represent. Con- 
scious of its own weakness, and perhaps perceiv- 
ing the economic advantages of an easy rule, the 
Spanish Government has relaxed its iron grasp. 
It does not care enough for the ‘* patriot ” vapor- 
ings to pay special attention to them, but it re- 
spects the Autonomist or Constitutional party 
very much, and is mild in its dealings with it. 
Now and then an Autonomist editor gets into 
jail, but it is usually due to speaking disrespect- 
fully of some official, rather than from his polit- 
ical opinions. The Liberals frequently have a 
majority of the Cuban delegates sent to the Cortes 
at Madrid, though this year the party met with a 
round defeat, the government winning by a heavy 
majority, not by oppressive methods, but by the 
plain American method of getting the most votes. 
This was of course disappointing, but it afforded 
no excuse for armed revolt, nor was the disap- 
pointment at all widespread. There exist, how- 
ever, in the wilder portions of the island a race 
of restless people who are either patriots or ban- 
dits, as is most profitable or convenient. They 
can rise and disappear with startling rapidity. 
One bandit, Manuelo Garcia, has defied the an- 
thorities for several years, and thinks nothing of 
running a fat farmer or villager off into the 
mountains and demanding ransom. It used to 
be the custom of Cuban bandits to clip off part of 
1. captive’s ear and send it to his anxious relatives 
with the information that the rest of his person 
could be had for a specific number of hard dol- 
Jars. Manuelo is less barbarous, but equally in- 
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sistent upon the dollars. The authorities do not 
try very hard to catch him, and have conceived 
the wise notion that sotie day the burden of his 
crimes will become so great as to move him to 
leave the country. Ie will have no passport. 
Then he will be caught. It is easy to get into 
Cuba — no questions are asked; but when it 
The 
previous Captain General, Salamanca, was not so 
gentle in his ways. He hunted down and had 
garroted about fifty bandits, including Carlos Gar- 
cia, brother of the present speculator. 
was removed. 

The recent revolt in the province of Holguin 
was conducted on lines of perfect safety. It is 
tiresome work to trail bands of guerrillas through 
the jungles and fastnesses of the mountainous 
region that here abounds, and Captain General 
Arias took the simpler way of proclaiming an 
eight-day amnesty, during which time the bellig- 
erents laid down their arms. This pacificatory 
proceeding is always anticipated by the leader of 
a Cuban revolt. Sometimes he is paid to stop. 
Experience has shown the Spanish rulers that 
this is a much better way of allaying disturbances 
than bringing men of spirit to the garrote. The 
bands that broke loose in May and so soon sur- 
rendered no doubt did so under a vague impres- 
sion that they were to be joined by an expedition 
from the United States. Cuba has long been 
looking for such an enterprise, but the awful les- 
son of the Virginius has cooled the ardor of out- 
side adventurers, and the so-called Cuban Junta 
maintained in New York is just about such an 
organization as the old Trish ‘‘ Head Centres ” 
formed. Money is forever being collected to free 
Cuba, but Cuba is never freed, nor is an earnest 
effort ever made. Now and then there is a flour- 
ish over a proposed expedition from Key West, or 
Cayo IIueso, as the Cybans call it, coincident 
with some disturbance on the island. That is 
the end of it, but the Junta continues to formu- 
Jate plans and to collect funds. There are no 
doubt thousands of Cubans in the United States 
who dream of Cuba Libra, but it ¢dan be no more 
than a dream under existing conditions. 

The Cubans are patriotic, enthusiastic and 
weak. They are also poor. The capital of the 
country is in Spanish hands. The concentration 
of the sugar-refining interests in the United 


comes to leaving, the scrutiny is severe. 


Then he 


States has had the effect of killing off small 
planters, and the industry now requires large in- 
investments for its successful operation. The con- 
fiscations and destruction resulting from the great 
rebellion of 1868 took the control of the planta- 
tions out of the hands of Cubans and gave it to 
the Spanish. 


The fact that the United States 
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takes ninety-six per cent. of the product has en- 
abled the present owners to retain possession. 
There is no open market. With but one real cus- 
tomer, the opportunity for Cubans to obtain cap- 
ital is not wide. Nor does the government make 
it easily possible for natives to get ahead. The 
grinding taxation falls heaviest upon the poor, 
and they have no way to get out from under ex- 
cept by going into voluntary exile. The cigar 
factories pay out ready money, and provide an 
easy existence for the native city population, and 
this 
ease and kindness that make both classes lazy 
The leading business men of 


nature is kind to the country folk. It is 


and unprogressive. 
the island to-day are the Spaniards who profited 
by the revolt. They were able to step in and take 
the place of the rich Cubans who were impover- 
ished by their contributions to the war and by the 
confiscation of their estates. Spaniards who were 
on the “inside,” as the phrase goes, made great 
fortunes by buying up property at confiscation 
sales, while the few once opulent Cubans who 
were at last released from prison and exile came 
back to 
The ablest 
dama, who built 
expense and lived in a million-dollar palace, re- 
turned, after long exile, to die in a wretched little 
house next to a blacksmith’s shop at the other end 
of the same Prado from that made magnificent 
by his mansion. Now this palace has been turned 


broken-spirited and impoverished. 
man in Cuba, Sefior Al- 


die, 
and richest 


the Union Railroad at his own 


into a cigar factory ; the railroad no longer starts 
from its back yard, as Aldama had it, but from 
across the bay. Traces of his liberality are every- 


where visible in Havana, but even the honor of 
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having a brand of cigars named after him is denied 
his memory. This experience was duplicated in 
hundreds of cases. The failure of the revolution 
left the patriot party in the same straits that the 
end of the rebellion in America left the South. 
The people who were ruined can never as a whole 
again enjoy prosperity. They must suffer for 
their defeat in poverty and humiliation. A sue- 
cessful armed revolution cannot be maintained. 
What is coming is freedom on lines of annexation 
to the United States. The men who dream of a 
near-at-hand Cuban republic are the patriots of 
the past. The men who are planning what will 
some day be a free island are the Spaniards who 
have discovered that their interests are dependent 
entirely upon the United States. Mother Spain 
does nothing for Cuba but drain it with taxes. 
She buys scarcely enough to make her account 
Spanish steamships are sustained 
by subsidies, and such commerce as exists is 
forced. Not so with the United States. The 
millions paid to the sugar trust go in three-fourths 
of their amount to Cuba. Every sort of product 
has its almost entire market in the United States. 
[t is this commercial unity, which is stronger 
than armies and war ships, that is pulling Cuba 
away from Spain. It is only a question of time 
when the last of the discoveries of Columbus 


worth noting. 


shall slip away from the nation which they once 
made mighty in the history of the world. 
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By ELizABeTH C, WINTER. 


‘““SHE TURNED TOWARD THE 


‘© UNCLE CALEB LONGSTREET” was the richest 
farmer in the county; and everybody within a 
radius of twenty miles knew that Abigail Verity 
was to be heiress to ‘‘all of which he might die 
possessed.” Such was the wording of his ‘* last 
will and testament ”; and though such documents 
are supposed to be private, and a knowledge of 
their contents strictly confidential, the phrase had 
somehow got abroad—perhaps because Uncle Ca- 
leb himself was so fond of using it. Only one 
condition was attached to Abigail’s inheritance— 
and it was not set down in the will! Like the 
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OPEN WINDOW BESIDE HER.” 


unwritten laws that, after a time, become more 
binding than those in the statute books, it was 
quite understood that Abigail should become the 
wife of Charley Longstreet ; and they had long 
and faithfully considered themselves the property 
of each other. Even the constitutional grumblers 
of the neighborhood—who could not understand 
why Farmer Longstreet should leave everything 
he owned “to a gal,” and ‘“‘a gal who wa’n’t 
no kin o’ his nuther, but jest ’dopted, ’stid 0’ 
leavin’ it, nat’rally, to his own brother’s boy ”— 
usually wound up by “ guessin’ ’twould be all the 
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same anyhow, since Charley was to have Abigail ; 
an’ Abigail was that sot on Charley, she worship’t 
the ground he walked on for his sake.” 

Perhaps that was putting it strongly, but it is 
certain that Abigail loved Charley with all the 
capacity for love that sometimes becomes a de- 
vouring passion within the pent-up, narrow limit 
of repressed womanhood. 

They were as unlike as two people could be, 
and it was, originally, because of this unlikeness 
that Farmer Longstreet had made his choice of 
an heir. His nephew had no taste for farming, 
and at an early age had run away to sea—to the 
despair of his aunt, who loved him as a son, and 
who used to lie awake on stormy nights weeping 
tears as salt as the waves that beat against his 
ship. But he always returned safely at the end 
of each voyage, heart-free as when he had said 
‘“«Good-by,” but always with some trinket for his 
promised bride. 

Charley had never professed to be in love with 
Abigail, nor had she ever seemed to expect prot- 
estations of such a nature. Instinctively she 
felt, though she had never put it in words, that 
all she required of him was that he should refrain 
from being in love with anyone else, and on the 
one occasion, up to this time, when she had ut- 
tered herself on the subject she had said to Aunt 
Hetty that she ‘‘ could love enough for two.” 

It was early summer, and Charley, the hand- 
some, debonair and gay young spendthrift whom 
Uncle Caleb could not but love in his own way, 
though afraid to trust him with the more dearly 
loved savings of a lifetime, was home from his 
latest voyage, and being temporarily tired of the 
sea, he had promised to give it up forever, settle 
down on the farm, and marry Abigail Verity and 
his uncle’s money. 

The day was a very hot one, toward the end of 
June, and Abigail, who had never been known to 
complain of the heat or of the cold, of dry or of 
wet weather, at last gave a slight, unconscious 
sigh, and the fine white sheeting she was hem- 
stitching dropped from her fingers. 

Her glance encountered the merry twinkle of 
Charley Longstreet’s blue eyes, and he laughed 
outright as he said : 

** Why don’t you call it blamed hot, Abby, and 
done with it? That sigh was more eloquent than 


words! Qh, fora life on the ocean wave! I’m 


sorry already that I gave my word not to go back 
again. The sea! the sea! the open sea !—on 
her broad blue bosom we always have a breeze, 
even in the tropics.” 

An almost imperceptible flush rose to Abigail’s 
sallow cheek, and she silently resumed her sew- 
ing, stitching rapidly. 


The wedding had been fixed for September, and 
there were still tablecloths, napkins and a dozen 
pillow slips to be made, for Abigail had deter- 
mined to do all the sewing of her housekeeping 
outfit herself, and it was a finer one than often 
fell to the lot of even rich farmers’ daughters. 

Charley turned toward his uncle, and contin- 
ued, carelessly : 

**T suppose you would like me to drive over for 
the summer boarders, Uncle Caleb? Will you go 
with me, Abby, or can you spare the time ?” 

These wor’s were spoken with almost loverlike 
gentleness, for le had noticed that quick flush, 
slight though it had been, and he knew why it 
now deepened to a bright crimson as Abigail an- 
swered : 

‘* Yes, certainly I can spare the time.” 

Nature and habit had made her undemonstra- 
tive ; but the most careless lover could not fail to 
see the warm glow in her large, deep-set dark eyes. 

Those eyes were Abigail’s one beauty, and they 
shone now like a flame streaming out through the 
midnight darkness—a flame that was revealing too 
much, as she thought, for she rose quickly, fold- 
ing up her work and hastening away, to return 
almost immediately, ready for her drive; and 
with the nimble case that characterized all her 
movements, she stepped into the ‘‘ double wagon ” 
which, on its return, was to bring its load of 
summer boarders. 

** What a wife she’ll make !” said tho farmer to 
Aunt Hetty, who had come to the door to see her 
boy drive off. ‘‘ No nonsense about her! Spry 
as a grasshopper, staid and calm as a woman 0’ 
forty. She'll be the makin’ of Charley. He'll 
never waste my hard-earned substance while she 
controls it, an’ he’ll never come to want while she 
has the care of him. It’s a providence that he’s 
never fell in love with any giddy young thing in 
all his v’yagin’ to and fro; an’ now the weddin’ 
day’s set, an’ there’s no more danger.” 

Aunt Hetty heaved a short, impatient sigh. 

‘*Abby’s a good girl,” she said, ‘‘ but she does 
look dretful old for Charley. Seems as if she 
might be his mother, ’most, when they go out tu- 
gether. I feel to wish she could look more of a 
girl.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense !” exclaimed her husband. 
** What I most admire in Abby is that she’s never 
been young an’ giddy, never once acted so, even 
if she felt it—not as I believe that she ever did 
feel so.” 

‘I'd a-liked better if she had,” said his wife, 
provokingly; ‘‘such quiet ways ain’t nat’ral! 
Then she’s years older’n Charley—five, anyhow— 
perhaps ten, an’ as for looks, she might pass for 
his mother, an’ I’ve always said so.” 
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** Nothin’ o’ the sort !” retorted Uncle Caleb, 
crossly. ‘* Abiguil was jest turned ten when I 
took her, an’ Charley was goin’ on for six. I’m 
real pleased she’s the oldest—it gives her a kind 
o’ power over him, and he needs it. He’s flighty 
as a bird, an’ a born spen’thriff.” 

Mrs. Longstreet said no more. The grievance 
was an old one, and could never be set right to 
her mind ; and her husband was satisfied to have 
closed the argument, as usual, to his own satis- 
faction. 

The afternoon waned, the sun moved slowly 
westward, and a breeze sprang up and brought 
on its cool wing the perfume and freshness of 
the blooming clover and the waving summer grass 
and flowers. 

Aunt Hetty sat on the veranda, idly dreaming 
and dozing over her worsted and needles, till 
presently the sound of wheels and the music of 
laughter and merry voices awoke her to the fact 
that the summer boarders had arrived, and Char- 
ley was assisting them out of their somewhat 
cramped quarters in the double carriage. 

Of the summer boarders there were three, Mrs. 
Price, Mrs. Laird and Miss Amie Laird. In 
making her terms for board Mrs. Laird had de- 
scribed her daughter as her “little girl,” and 
had insisted on paying only half rates for her ; 
and at first glance Mrs, Laird’s descriptive epi- 
thet seemed correct and sufficient. Amie Laird 
was a girl, and she was a slight, slender creature, 
looking much smaller than she really was, on ac- 
count of the absurdly juvenile manner in which 
she was dressed. But she was not a child of 
twelve or fourteen, as her mother was fond of 
declaring ; and to the keen eyes of Aunt Hetty, 
who was now regarding her, it was evident that 
she was much more than a little girl. 

‘“*A grown young woman !” said Uncle Caleb, 
indignantly, later in the evening. ‘‘Sixtcen or 
seventeen if she’s a day !” 

“‘ Never mind, father,” said Aunt Hetty ; ‘she 
don’t eat a mite—any child of ten would eat 
more ; an’ she’s pretty as a pictur’.” 

«*Purty ?” repeated Caleb Longstreet. ‘* Can’t 
see nothin’ about her, an’ shouldn’t think as any- 
one else could. Purty? Sho! Notions wimmin 
have, anyway !” 

But more than women had this notion pres- 
ently, and before Amie Laird had been a week at 
Meadowbrook Farm it was evident that Charley 
more than agreed in his aunt’s opinion of Mrs. 
Laird’s ‘little girl.” 

To Abigail, Amie Laird was a revelation. She 
had never seen anything so fair, so fresh, so dainty 
and sweet—bnt above all, so young! To this self- 
repressed spinster, old before her time, this young 


girl was an embodiment of youth, laughter, mirth, 
innocent fun, and all the untold beauties of the 
springtime of life—not only something she had 
never seen, but something of whose existence she 
had only dimly guessed, never daring in her own 
person to realize it, and only dimly conscious of 
it in her passionate love for Charley Longstreet. 
At first she was so absorbed in watching and ad- 
miring Amie that she gave no thought to the 
admiration bestowed on her by Charley ; and long 
before she had observed this Aunt Hetty had 
smiled to herself many times at the pictures con- 
jured up by her own imagination; and Uncle 
Caleb had sworn a hundred ugly oaths against 
‘‘the conceited, giddy young thing,” and had 
hinted again and again to Mrs. Laird that her 
room would be much preferred to her company, 
and that he never did care for summer boarders 
‘*Jater’n the middle of July.” 

It was now the Ist of August, and Abigail, 
having finished all her household linen, was fur- 
tively, in the privacy of her own apartment, sew- 
ing on her wedding gown, and to the accompani- 
ment of the stitches counting out the number of 
suns that yet must rise and set before her mar- 
riage morn. 

‘The 5th of September,” she said, softly, to 
herself, and the white drapery dropped for the 
moment into her lap; ‘‘ thirty-six days — oh, 
Charley !” 

She turned toward the open window beside her, 
and glanced shyly out through the morning-glory 
vines that shaded it, toward her lover, who was at 
that moment engaged in swinging Mrs. Laird’s 
‘little girl” in a hammock that he had slung 
across between two great maple trees. 

Abigail had readily accepted the fiction about 
Amie’s age—she did indéed appear to be a mere 
child to this staid and elderly young woman ; and 
at this moment she might have seemed so to any- 
one—at a distance as far off as Abigail then was, 
both in thought and in actual fact. 

It was a very warm day, and Amie, in one of 
her most juvenile white frocks (the skirt of which 
she had lengthened, however, by letting out the 
tucks), was lying curled up in the hammock, her 
pretty arms, bare to the elbow, thrown upward, 
and her locked hands supporting her head, with 
all its sunny hair, half loosened, floating about her 
neck and shoulders, and catching the golden 
lights of the glancing sunshine as she swayed to 
and fro. 

‘* How pretty she is!” thought Abigail. ‘‘She 
might be Charley’s little sister, so much they 
seem alike. I wish she was his sister, and then 
she would be mine, too !” 

Not a thought of envying the girl’s youth and 
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beauty came into her mind—not a feeling of jeal- 
ousy, for her love for and confidence in Charley 
was 80 great that she had never yet coupled it 
with any other idea. 

But Charley was far away from thinking of 
Amie as a sister, or wishing for such relationship. 
Ife gave a quick glance about, in every direction, 
as he thought, but he failed to see the sallow face 
behind the morning-glories, nor did he feel the 
tender glow of the great dark eyes that drank in 
the manly beauty of his gay and smiling face ; 
then he stooped with a swift movement, and, like 
a bee swooping down on a flower, his lips were 
pressed in a long, lingering kiss on the lips of 
Amie Laird. 

“'To-night, darling—to-night !” he whispered. 

‘‘Is there no other way, Charley ?” the 
young girl, 

‘* Your mother would never consent,” he said. 

«Oh, never—never !” laughed Amie. ‘* Poor 
mamma! to her I shall be only ‘that child’ for 
ten years to come !” 

‘“<Therefore we must take the affair into our 
own hands,” urged Charley. ‘‘Say to-night, 
dearest.” 

“Oh, well, then, to-night, if it must be so.” 

She drew the little hands from beneath her 
head and clasped them about his neck, interlock- 
ing the slender fingers there instead, and Charley 
Longstreet, passing his arms under the hammock, 
raised her to his breast and held her there, while 
their two hearts beat against each other. 

Had a knife been thrust through the heart of 
Abigail the pain could not have been more pierc- 
ing or more unexpected. She had started to her 
feet, and now stood glaring through the Jeafy 
screen that hid her from view, and the fire of her 
glance might well have been supposed to burn 
those on whom it fell—but they remained uncon- 
scious of it. 

A strangling, choking sob burst from Abjgail’s 
lips, and she staggered backward—the wedding 
dress she had been sewing on had fallen to the 
floor, and she trod it underfoot, 
knowing it. 

‘‘H[e loves her—he loves her!” she groaned. 
He never loved me—ah, I guessed that much! | 
knew it in my inmost soul! But—now—he loves 
her—what shall [ do ?—what shall I do ?” 

HTours passed—Abigail never knew how many, 
and never tried to guess. When dinner time came 
she only answered in hoarse tones that she cared 
for none, and was not coming downstairs ; that 
no further attention was paid to this unusual cir- 
cumstance she did not notice. She was suffering 
too much to be conscious of the lapse of time, and 
it was long afterward that she fully understood 
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why she was left so entirely to herself all that 
afternoon and evening and through the long 
watches of the night. 

Abigail was not the only one absent from the 
dinner table. 

Charley Longstreet and Amie Laird had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and it was not till the next 
morning that Mrs. Laird learned by telegraph 
that her “little girl” had eloped with ‘‘ the farm- 
ers good-for-nothing nephew ”; and as the name 
signed to the dispatch was Amie Longstreet, it 
was clearly already too late to pursue the run- 
aways with any hope of saving them from each 
other. 

Mrs. Laird’s chagrin and anger were far out- 
weighed by Uncle Caleb’s tempestuous fury, and 
the silent anguish of Abigail was easily over- 
looked in the general upheaval, except by Aunt 
Hetty, who, while she triumphed in the fact that 
her darling boy was not to be tied for life to a 
‘sallow old maid,” was too kind-hearted not to 
pity that poor woman’s suffering. 

Mrs. Laird and her friend brought their sum- 
mer among the hills to a sudden conclusion, and 
Uncle Caleb’s only regret was that their ill-starred 
visit had not ended before it began ; and it was a 
joyful trouble when he harnessed up to drive them 
and their belongings to the depot, where he re- 
mained till their train had carried them out of 
sight, so anxious was he to see them actually 
started on their journey. 

** An’ now that it’s all over, Caleb,” said Aunt 
Hetty, as they drove homeward, ‘let’s make the 
best of it. Abby was never the right one for 
Charley, an’ youth an’ good looks like his must 
have their fling.” 

“Their fling !” shouted Uncle Caleb, purple 
with rage. ‘* He'll have his fling, never fear—a 
fling into the gutter he'll find it, before he’s 
much older, or I’m mistaken.” 

*“ No, no, Caleb,” declared his wife, with fatu- 
ous insistence, and thinking only of her favorite ; 
‘you must do him justice now; you must alter 
your will so as to provide for Charley fairly and 
like your own brother’s child.” 

‘* Brother’s child be hanged !” roared the 
farmer. ‘* Not a penny of my _ hard-earned 
money does he ever touch. No, let him die in 
the ditch his young beauty has dragged him 
into; let him—let him——” 

He suddenly swallowed hard, as if choking; 
a spasm twisted his purple face, and he fell side- 
ways half over the wheel, while the reins dropped 
from his nerveless, stiffening fingers, and were 
entangled about his feet. 

**Caleb ! Caleb !” shrieked Aunt Hetty. “Oh, 
Heavenly Powers! he has a fit !” 
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Perhaps it was the sudden lurch of Uncle Ca- 
leb’s heavy body over the side of the wagon, per- 
haps it was the shrill shriek of terror from Aunt 
Iletty, but the next moment Uncle Caleb’s erect 
form was lying helpless beside the road, and the 
frightened, excited horses were tearing madly 
forward, while Aunt Ifetty cowered in the bottom 
of the carriage, instinctively holding on to the 
seat, and, when she was finally rescued from her 
perilous position, much more dead than alive. 

It was Abigail that seized the reins and quieted 
the horses when they rushed into the yard and 
stopped, panting, on recognizing the familiar sur- 


could not be paralleled in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant: the elopement first, followed almost 
immediately by the tragic death of Uncle Caleb ; 
the heiress-ship of Abigail, which, although ex- 
pected, was now a very different affair since it was 
not to be shared with Charley ; the refusal of the 
heir to wear mourning for her benefactor ; and 
finally her removal to a great and distant city to 
enjoy her new prosperity. 

**In the name of all the calendar, Abby, where 
are you going, and what are you going to do ?” 
asked Aunt Iletty, as Abigail made her appearance 
one morning, ready for a journey, while the hired 
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roundings; and it was Abigail that helped Aunt 
Hetty to enter the house and recover sufliciently 
to tell what had happened ; and it was Abigail 
that summoned the hired man and sent him in- 
stuntly to the assistance of Uncle Caleb. 

jut Farmer Longstreet was past all earthly aid. 
The fall had broken his neck, and he had died 
instantly ; and that was how it came to pass that 
his will remained unchanged ; and, after provid- 
ing for his wife, Abigail was left, as he had de- 
clared she should be, sole heir to everything of 
which he ‘‘ died possessed.” 

The excitement in the neighborhood rose to 
fever heat. Such a succession of sensational events 


man lifted her trunk into the wagonette outside, 
and stood waiting her appearance that he might 
drive her over to the ** deepo.” 

Abigail did not reply immediately. She was 
buttoning a pair of fashionable gloves, very long 
in the wrists, and having a great many buttons. 
She was fashionably, and also very youthfully, 
dressed from head to foot. Her outfit had been 
ordered and lavishly paid for at the nearest town , 
and the effort to render it becoming, and to im- 
part an appearance of girlishness to its wearer, 
would have been pathetic had it not come so dan- 
gerously near being ridiculous. 

Ilaving finished the last button, Abigail caught 
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up a brilliant, lace-trimmed parasol, and then she 
turned toward her questioner. 

‘‘IT am going to New York, where I mean to 
stay for the present,” she said ; and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, she added, with concentrated and 
indescribable bitterness: ‘‘I am going to be a 
giddy young thing—if it isn’t too late, and if 
nature will let me. The man you all call my 
benefactor crushed out of my soul every ray of 
youth and brightness and innocent pleasure that 
God had put there, and I hate him for it. I 
have no use now for the wealth he left me. 
I only valued it because of him who made the 
least or the greatest things of value, so that I 
could share them with him. Had I been simply 
a light-hearted, happy girl—a giddy young thing 
such as Caleb Longstreet hated—Charley might 
have loved me. I have lost him, I have lost the 
whole world, I have lost every possibility in life ; 
but before I die I mean to know, if I can, what 
it is to be a giddy young thing. Perhaps it is too 
late, perhaps it was always too late—no matter ! 
If I was put into the world for any purpose I am 
going now to find out what it is. Good-by, Mrs. 
Longstreet. I have no quarrel with you—you 
have been kind to me always—you would have 
made me young and happy and giddy as—as— 
Amie Laird, if you could have had your way.” 

Aunt Hetty had retreated backward while Abi- 
gail spoke. Every word of that impassioned, em- 
bittered outpouring of long-restrained feeling fell 
on her like the stinging blow of a whiplash ; and 
when, as she retreated, she came against a chair 
she dropped into it, grateful for the opportunity 
to sit down, as her knees bent under her. She 
did not answer a single word, and when Abigail 
at length turned away she had not even found 
breath enough to echo her last “‘ good-by.” 

It was a little more than three years later when 
Abigail returned to Meadowbrook Farm. She 
did not look like a giddy young thing. Her fash- 
ionable attire had disappeared. Her face was 
thinner and more sallow than ever. She wore a 
sad-colored gown of dusky gray, and a small bon- 
net of dark straw fitting closely over the hair that 
was already growing thin and gray; but there 
was a new Jook in her face, and in some indescrib- 
able way it seemed to beautify her—a look, as 
Aunt Hetty afterward said, ‘‘as if there was sun- 
shine about her like them halos in pictures of 
saints.” 

She had not come alone—Charley and his wife 
were with her ; and she carried their baby in her 
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arms—its little, sleeping, flowerlike face resting 
against her breast. 

No one ever fully knew the story of those three 
years of absence; but Aunt Hetty thought she 
could guess ata good part of it from the frag- 
mentary remarks that occasionally fell from Abi- 
gail’s lips—almost as close as ever, but with a 
sweet and gentle smile softening their firm lines ; 
and from the effusive gush of young Mrs. Char- 
ley, who declared Abby to be ‘‘an angel of good- 
ness, who had saved them all from death and 
starvation when she found them ill with the 
fever, and perishing—actually dying—for food 
and care !” 

**T wasn’t intended for ‘a giddy young thing,’ 
Aunt Hetty,” Abigail said once, on a rare occa- 
sion when her lips unclosed to speak of herself ; 
‘fone has to be born that way. Now, Amie 
—it is natural to her, and becoming to her. It 
made me—silly! We can’t change the nature 
God has given us, and I don’t even wish to have 
Amie different. Charley loves her that way, and 
I love them both.” 

Aunt Hetty felt the tears rush into her eyea, 
and for the first time she found herself ready to 
wish that Charley could have loved Abigail. 

It was that evening that Amie found in her 
room a parcel containing all the household linen 
that had been so carefully prepared during that 
summer when she had first come to Meadowbrook 
Farm. It was all marked “A. L.,” and a line of 
writing said: ‘So lucky our initials are the 
same |” 

Charley goes to sea occasionally, and when he 
tires of it he remains at home for the summer, or 
longer. He swings Amie in the same old ham- 
mock, between the maple trees, and she continues 
to be as pretty as ever, and the same giddy young 
thing—though she wears longer dresses, and very 
becoming ones, and a great many of them. 

There are three children now, and Abigail has 
almost the sole care of them, and they call her 
‘*mamma ” more often than they do their mother ; 
but Amie only laughs at that, and says : 

‘*She can have the children, Charley, so long 
as I have you. She’s a kind of Madonna, anyway, 
and she’s made her will already ; and, after giv- 
ing us a life interest in everything, those babies 
inherit every dollar. But I’m satisfied.” 

“And so am I,” said Charley. ‘‘Dear old 
Abby—I never thought she could be so happy.” 

Then he swung the hammock to and fro, and 
the sunlight fell on Amie’s golden hair. 
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CHILD LIFE IN PERSIA. 


By JAMES BASSETT. 


THE picture of a child’s home is a chapter and 
lesson of the child’s life. All Persians except the 
dwellers in tents live either in closely built and 
walled villages or in cities. The Persian child is 
accustomed to the restricted quarters of the house 
and court. It is in the villages surrounded with 
orchards and gardens only that he has any pleas- 
ing prospect or attractive playground. The illus- 
tration shows two classes of dwellings such as are 
to be seen in the large cities. The one in the 
foreground is a Persian house of the middle class, 
or such as is occupied by a family of moderate 
means. On the right and in the rear of it, half 
concealed by the foliage of large plane and poplar 
trees, is the white palace of a Persian officer of the 
government. The grounds about it form an ex- 
tensive park, in which are canals of running water, 
and broad stretches of flowers, and beautiful 
shrubs. The dwellings of the two classes of peo- 
ple are here in plain contrast. ‘The humbler 
house is not without attractions. It has decided 
advantage over our city homes of the same class 
of people, thongh it has its evils. The open court 
gives room for fountains and shrubbery, and 
permits the family to live much of the time in 
the open air, under the trees, and to enjoy, though 
they be poor, the sight and fragrance of the 
flowers and the play of the fountain. After sun- 
set the family resort to the open court, having for 
their canopy the starry sky, and for their music 
the song of a nightingale perched in one of the 
rosebushes that adorn the court. When the air 


is heated with the summer day and the rooms 
are close and hot there is great relief to be had 
from the feeling of oppression by going to the 
court and to the roof. No wonder that the Per- 
sians are all astrologers, for they sit and sleep 
more than half the year in the starlight! The 
stars look down upon the family group, and each 
member of the household loves to study his own 
destiny as written in some one or more of the 
stars that shed their light upon him. When he 
wakes at night or in the earliest dawn a star is 
the first object that greets his eye. 

In these houses there need be no lack of light, 
for one side of every room may have wirdows 
upon the courts. A Persian house, then, bad as 
it may be, is incomparably better arranged for 
light and health than the flats of our crowded 
cities, and far more desirable as a home for poor 
children. I write of the average house of a Per- 
sian city, of its form of construction, not of its 
sanitary condition as known to Persia. 

Persian parents have a strong natural affection 
for their children, varying in intensity with the 
refinement of their natures and habits of their 
lives. They have ways of manifesting their love 
in common with the ways of other nations. But 
they have other ways which are peculiar to them, 
and determined by the prevalent ideas of right 
and what is best. With reference to the fate of a 
daughter, they firmly believe that no worse fort- 
une could possibly befall her than that she should 
remain unmarried. ‘To sell her, therefore, to be 
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the life companion or servant of the rich, seems, 
in some instances, to them to be far better than 
to leave her to the fortunes of the poor, or to the 
power of her father’s master. 

The Mohammedan’s daughter, in accord with 
custom, leaves at a tender age her father’s house 
for that of her husband, and passes from the care 
und control of her own mother to the rule and 
tutelage of her mother-in-law. A Mohammedan 
mother’s affection, therefore, is concentrated upon 
her son. He is the support of her old age and 
her solace in sorrow, and he is taught that it is 
his great duty and honor to love and obey her. 
There is not so great a difference made between 
the fates of boys and girls of Christian Persians. 

Whether the birth of a Persian baby is a matter 
of congratulation or of indifference to the parents 
depends very much upon the sex of the child. 
The advent of a son is deemed the realization of 
the most sanguine expectation and fulfillment of 
prayer, as well as an occasion of gratulation on 
the part of friends. The birth of a daughter is 
sometimes thought a happy event, but is more 
often considered a thing that must be tolerated. 
But whether boy or girl, the wee thing must have 
a string tied on the arm for good luck ; the arms 
must be drawn down close to the body, the lower 
limbs straightened side by side, and then the 
whole body wrapped in cotton bands. When so 
done up the child looks like a mummy. In this 
way it is carried about during the first weeks of 
its life, and when laid to rest is strapped or tied 
in the cradle. In its wrapping of bands the in- 
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fant looks much like a papoose. This treatment 
has for its object to keep the body and limbs 
straight. 

It seems to be true the world over that babies 
must have some kind of a cradle, and must be 
rocked. The Persian baby has a cradle, but in- 
stead of two rockers the bottom of the box is 
rounded like the bottom of a boat, yet it is so 
fixed that it cannot turn over. Many Persian 
mothers seem to prefer a small hammock to the 
wooden cradle. The hammock is trussed up in a 
corner of a room, and the baby is rocked by swing- 
ing the hammock. 

In well-to-do families the youngster is handed 
over to the keneez, a black nurse, for the Moham- 
medans are slaveholders ; but there ure not slaves 
enough for all the people, and only a few persons 
can purchase and keep them, for they are an ex- 
pensive luxury. In the lack of a negress, a white 
slave or hired servant is used. ‘The nurse has al- 
most the entire charge of the child night and 
day. 

The separation of the sexes begins in the earli- 
est years of childhood. Since the Persian girl is 
of age at nine years, she must think herself a 
young woman very early in life. The conscions- 
ness of this fact appears with the first intelligent 
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acts. The garments of infancy are exchanged for 
those of womanhood only. 

Persians have a great fondness for cupids and 
cherubs, and the propensity is indulged in the 
dress, or undress, of the little children, even in 
wealthy families, and is manifested in the decora- 
tion of ceilings and walls. It is offered as an 
apology for the short skirt and harem dress that 
the females are little girls, and that there is there- 
fore no more impropriety in such costume than 
there is in the costume of European and American 


girls, who quite late in girlhood wear short 
dresses. ‘The Persians say they desire their 
women always to be girls. 

When the Persian girl is old enough to walk at 
all, if she should go into the street, led by the 
hand of her mother, she is dressed after the fash- 
ion of the old lady. She must wear the trousers 
or overalls, and the chadur and veil. Her home 
costume is the same as that of the other females 
of the harem. 

The Persian girl’s education, under the Persian 
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system, is a very short process. 
consists in the routine of household duties. 
Among the peasantry and poor it is learning to 
winnow and wash the wheat, milking the sheep 
or kine, and cooking the food for the household, 
weaving cloth and carpets, and spinning cotton, 
woolen and silk thread, and making the fine em- 
broidery. The period between helpless childhood 
and marriage is too brief for any great amount 
of culture of either hand or head. She is deliv- 
ered over to her husband and mother-in-law for 
the completion of her education. If a child of 
wealth and rank, all menial service and toil is 
thought to be beneath her care, and the princi- 
pal consideration presented to her is her mar- 
riage. She passes the period of childhood in idle- 
ness and play. If the girl is taught to read, it 
must be by a private tutor or some member of the 
family, for she cannot go to school in the mosque 
with the boys. Yet in spite of these disabilities 
many Mohammedan women are good readers and 
writers, and some have made marked proficiency 
in the knowledge of Persian literature. Dangh- 
ters of the rich and of the nobles are commonly 
taught to read, and many receive instruction 
from a mullah in the history, doctrines and rites 
of the Mohammedan faith. The religious cere- 
monies and festivals are so many that every child 
is fairly instructed and familiar with them, and 
the Sheah calendar has many names of women 
who are renowned saints and examples of domes- 
tic virtues. In the absence of any public system 
of education, the girl’s fate depends upon the pro- 
clivities and wealth of the parents or guardian. 


Her schooling 
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CHILD LIFE IN PERSTA. 


The first plaything of a Persian girl is a doll. 
It is made of cloth, having ink spots for eyes and 
mouth and hair; but the doll dress may be of silk 
or satin, if these please her more than a pretty 
piece of calico. Her amusements are not so dis- 
tinct a type as those of her sex in Christian lands. 
She is deprived of all those which come from as- 
sociation with boys and young men. But music 
and dancing are common pastimes, especially with 
the household that can afford the expense of 
hired dancers. The most common sport of all 
classes is romping in the open air, in the court of 
the house or in the gardens without the village. 
But there is really very little variety to girl life, 
and marriage is looked to as the speedy end of 
the monotony and restrictions of girlhood and the 
beginning of the true sphere and wide liberties 
of womanhood. She may legally wed at nine 
years of age, and is deemed an unfortunate old 
maid if not married before the close of her twelfth 
year. So imperative is the popular sentiment 
that every girl must marry that an old maid is a 
being not to be found at all, unless it be among 
a very few families of high rank, in which any 
mismating would be thought a social disgrace. 
Yet during twelve years of residence in the land 
I did not hear of any such instance. Commer- 
cial enterprise has not attained that strength that 
it should disturb the distribution of the male and 
female population as it does in America. Polvyg- 
amy also in that country tends to facilitate matri- 
mony. 

The laws that govern the purely social life of 
Jews and native Christians in Persia are essen- 
tially the same as those which govern Mohamme- 
dans. Early marriage is thought to be impera- 
tive. The daughter of a Jew must marry quite 
as early in life as the daughter of a Mohammedan. 
European ideas of social life have entered some 
parts of Persia, and have affected somewhat the 
native customs ; but I write not of the European- 
ized but of the genuine Persians. The Jewish 
girl looks forward to marriage as the chief end of 
her being, child though she may be. In educa- 
tion she is not above her Mohammedan sister, 
possibly not quite equal to her, but she has more 
liberty than the Mohammedan girl, and if she 
were old enough might have some choice in the 
matter of her own marriage. She also, as the 
Mohammedan girl, suffers the evils of polygamy 
and easy divorce. She learns the work and cus- 
toms of Jewish women, which are slightly changed 
by religious rites and laws from those of Moham- 
medans. But owing to the disabilities under 
which her people suffer she has not the freedom 
of the Mussulman girl. Her dress is essentially 
the same as that of Armenian girls, that is, in- 
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stead of the short skirt of the harem she wears 
the long dress. 

The social customs of Armenian Christians dif- 
fer in no great measure from those of other Ori- 
entals; but the costumes of the females are in 
marked contrast with those of Mussulman women 
as seen in their homes. Armenian girls wear the 
long skirt both at home and on the street, though 
when in the street they are covered with the cha- 
dur. This is sometimes white, but where Moham- 
medan tolerance will permit the Armenian woman 
prefers to wear the dark-blue chadur worn by all 
Mohammedan women. ‘The Armenian girl has 
more to do with the selection of a husband for 
herself than the Mussulman girl. Ostensibly the 
matrimonial arrangements from first to last are 
made by the parents and third parties, but her 
own feelings are net disregarded in all cases, and 
if they are not in accord with those of the parents 
the marriage hardly ever takes place until opposi- 
tion on her part ceases. As she is but a child, 
her notions, likes and dislikes are quite unreliable 
and changeable. Yet the Oriental customs of be- 
trothal and marriage, though they appear to be 
very arbitrary, seem to result in quite as happy 
marriages as our customs of engagement and per- 
sonal preferences. 

Small Armenian girls attend school with Ar- 
menian boys in some places. Private tutors also 
are employed, but commonly the schools for girls 
are to be had in the vicinity of a nunnery only, 
where the nuns give instruction in the primary 
branches and ornamental work. 

The Persian boy of Mohammedan parentage 
enjoys large liberty compared with his sister. 
Like her, however, in this particular his promo- 
tion from infancy to maturity is very rapid. 
There is no costume intermediate between that of 
infancy and manhood. In the second or third 
year he is dressed like a man. In the long coat, 
long trousers and high black hat he looks like a 
quaint old man. Until six or seven years of age 
he has time for play ; but certainly after that, if 
of poor parents, he must work. The middle and 
lowest classes of the people are so pressed for the 
means of subsistence that every member of the 
family must be a breadwinner. The boy at eight 
years of age, if not earlier, is made a shagird, that 
is, an apprentice. If the parents are farmers he 
is put to work on the farm in some way suited to 
his years. If his parents are townspeople the boy 
will most likely learn the trade of his father, or 
be apprenticed to a shoemaker, mason, carpenter, 
or other mechanic or tradesman. 

The shagirds have a rough time. Persians be- 
lieve in the virtue of the rod and of cuffs, and the 
master is not slow to use his authority over the 
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child. Little boys eight and ten years of age are 
employed to carry mortar for masons, and to mix 
the gatch, or plaster of Paris, as we term it. 
When mixed it must be used quickly before it 
sets. So the boy must be lively; if he is not, he 
is sure to get accuffing. But he is consoled with 
the reflection that his master was once a shagird, 
and that he himself will be a master some day 
and cuff other boys. 

The Persian boy is frequently employed to care 
for the flocks of sheep and goats ; but he must be 
a large lad if left alone with them, for it is a com- 
mon saying of Persians that wherever there is a 
flock of sheep there is a wolf near, but usually 
there is more than one wolf at hand, and thiev- 
ing is common, for bands of gypsies and elyots 
roam over the country, and do not hesitate to 
take whatever they can make way with. So the 
Persian boy, if a shepherd, must either have the 
help of a man or keep his flock in a safe place. 
However, he has good help in his shepherd dog, 
a great buff or tan-colored creature, well able to 
kill the largest wolf in a few seconds. 

Boys in Persia are employed to beat cotton, for 
they have no cotton mills. After it is picked by 
the boys, women or men, the pod is taken off, it 
is put in a pile, when a boy or a man takes an 
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PERSIAN MUSICIANS—MEN AND BOYS. 


implement like a long bow with one taut string ; 
he lets the string rest in a small bit of the cotton, 
and then strikes the string, causing it to vibrate 
rapidly, so that the cotton fibres are all quickly 
separated and the dust and dirt fall out. Persian 
boys soon learn to make sandals and shoes and 
hats, and to bind books and to weave. 

Some of the poor boys are apprenticed to pro- 
dancers, musicians and 
showmen, by whom they are trained 
to sing and dance and to perform 
many tricks, The training is any- 
thing but fun, for the little fellows 
are badly beaten and hard worked. 
When they have attained proficien- 
ey they are dressed in girl’s cloth- 
ing, and made to dance and sing in 
public places or in private parlors 


fessional 


for the entertainment of companies 
of gatherings of women, 
especially at weddings and other 
festivals. 


men or 


The music is not such as Kuro- 
pean and American boys love to 
hear, and I fear they would think it 
more noisy than harmonious ; but 
it is such as Persians love, and con- 
sider the most finished and artistic. 
The boys love to sing, but their 
singing is quaint and monotonous, 
the variations being made more by 
and trills and tremulous 
tones than by any decided range of 


quavers 


voice. I never heard a Persian girl 
sing. I have seen many of them, 


but I have never heard even by re- 
port that any of them sing. I have 





IN PERSIA. 


known that travelers 
have written of singing 
and dancing girls whom 
they saw and heard ; but 
their girls were the 
dancing and singing 
boys I have described. 
Yet it seems to be true 
that in rare instances 
girls sing and dance for 
the ladies of the harem. 

Persian boys are not 
ouly put to work in the 
trades and at farming 
at a very tender age, 
but they are early in life 
charged with the re- 
sponsibility of govern- 
ment and the manage- 
ment of estates. ‘I'he 
son of «a khan is himself a khan, the head of a 
tribe or a clan, and early learns to assist his 
father in the duties of his station. The sons 
of the nobles by this means acquire the courteous 
and graceful manners of the princes. The gov- 
ernor of a large district in Persia, whom I knew 
personally, left his capital for some months, giv- 
ing the entire management of the affairs of the 
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province to his son, who was thirteen years of 
age. It is true that the affairs of the capital be- 
came somewhat complicated, but not solely from 
mismanagement by the young lad. The third 
son of the king was mayor of the capital at eight- 
cen years of age. 

The Persian boy whose parents can give him 
food and pay a small tuition fee can go to school. 
The village schools are sustained only by individ- 
ual enterprise or by the revenues of a mosque. 
There are no district or free schools, unless the 
uncertain revenues of the mosques can make some 
free. 

In most villages there are no revenues for this 
purpose, and if any school be had it is taught by 
tbe mullah in his own house or in the porch of 
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in the shop and store, but occasionally a little in- 
struction in keeping accounts is given in the 
schools. All the higher branches of learning are 
thought to be necessary for the mullahs and princes 
only. 

When the boy has learned to read the Koran— 
his Bible—and can write, and has read some of 
the Persian poets and rules of prayer and religious 
rites, his education is completed, unless it is in- 
tended that he shall bea mullah. In that case 
he puts on the white turban, and attends the 
school at the mosques in some of the large towns 
or cities, attending upon the lectures and lessons 
given by the most distinguished professors. He 
studies with them logic, rhetoric, grammar and 
theology, and the religious ceremonies. In the 
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the mosque. In the large cities schools are more 
abundant. Private schools are taught by mirzas, 
or mullahs, for their own pecuniary profit. A few 
boys assemble in one room ; each one has his own 
rug or mat, which he puts upon the matting of 
the floor, and upon which he sits crosslegged as 
he studies. The studying consists in reading aloud 
in concert with the teacher, all the scholars sway- 
ing the head and body forward and backward, in 
concert with the movements of the teacher. ‘The 
teacher believes in the efficacy of sticks, and keeps 
« bundle of them at hand as a remedy not only of 
disorderly conduct, but of dullness of comprehen- 
sion also. ‘The course of study consists of learn- 
ing to read Persian and Arabic, and learning to 
write the different styles of penmanship. The 
knowledge of bookkeeping is commonly learned 


course of these studies he receives rations, or al- 
lowances of money, from the authorities of the 
mosque. His ambition is to go to the celebrated 
schoois at Najaf—the shrine of Ali—and to Kor- 
ballah—the shrine of Imam Hosein. In these 
and other renowned places thousands of mullahs 
are supported as they pursue their studies during 
many years. 

The Shah has established a university at Tehe- 
ran which is attended by some three hundred 
lads. Most of the pupils are the sons of Moham- 
médan parents, but some are Jews, and others are 
Armenians. The school with its course of study is 
conducted in the main on the plan of Kurop2an 
universities, and is very different from the old- 
style Persian school. ‘The boys are subject to the 
order and service of the Persian Government, and 
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have an annual allowance for food and clothing, 
having a regulation costume. 

The Armenian and Jewish boys have separate 
schools from each other and from Mohammedan 
children. Each religious sect is careful to main- 
tain its own order and faith. It is only in the 
schools conducted by foreign missionaries, or in 
the Shah’s College, that the children of the differ- 
ent religions are brought together. The Arme- 
nian boys do not commonly learn to read at all. 
A few of them go to school toa priest or vartobed, 
and learn to read and write the Armenian lan- 
guage. The occupations of Jews and Armenians 
are essentially the same as those of the Moham- 
medans, and the sports of the boys are the same, 
except that, as the parents of Mohammedan chil- 
dren are commonly better off in money matters, 
they have more means of gratifying their wishes, 
and have more liberty to hold property than the 
people of other religions. The Mohammedan boys 
of wealthy parents learn horsemanship while they 
are very young, and are good riders. 

The children of all the peasantry of Persia must 
suffer much privation and hardship. ‘They are 
poorly fed and clothed, and unhealthy. They 
suffer from ophthalmia and fevers, and have some 
or all of the diseases known by children of other 
countries. They could sympathize with an Amer- 
ican or European boy in his experience of teeth- 
ing, croup, measles, diphtheria and smallpox. 
Diphtheria is said to have been unknown until in- 
troduced from Europe. So we mav know there 
is this exchange, that if Orientals have given the 
cholera to us, we have repaid them in diphthe- 
ria, and perhaps smallpox ; but the measles and 
smallpox are commonly so mild in type that they 
seem not to be feared at all, and are seldom at- 
tended with any serious results, thanks to the dry 
and genial climate. 

The mortality among Persian children is very 
great. .The graveyards show that this stajement 
is true ; it is proved also by the fact that the ag- 
gregate population is not increased in the course 
of several decades, even in times of peace. The 
mortality is attributed to the lack of sanitary ar- 
rangements in villages and cities, as well as to 
insufficiency of food and clothing and medical 
attention. 

There are some things in regard to which the 
Persian children can sympathize with American 
and European. They do not like eastor oil, espe- 
cially the crude oil extracted from the castor bean 
in Persia. They do not like the dentist ; he is 
either the barber or the blacksmith, and pulls 
teeth with the same instrament with which he 
pulls nails out of the horse’s shoes, unless he has 
been so far Europeanized as to possess some of 


the instruments of a European dentist. Persian 
boys are often truants ; but they all have a pro- 
found respect for gray-haired and aged people, 
and are taught to be very polite, and to manifest 
their respect by very profound bows, silence and 
service. 

There are many amusements known by Amer- 
can boys of which the Persian has no knowledge. 
He never saw a marble, nor a pair of skates, al- 
though in all the northern half of his country he 
has seen ice. He never went skating with the 
girls, nor riding on a toboggan or in a sleigh, 
and never went to spelling school. He hates the 
snow and ice, except in the summer season. He 
dislikes to walk in the mud or snow with sandals 
on, and to go out in a snowstorm dressed in white 
cotton trousers, the usual costume of the common 
people. He and his sisters, instead of snowbail- 
ing one another, or sliding on the ice, prefer to 
tuck their feet under a warm kursee, that is, a 
quilt spread over a framework above a pan of live 
coals of fire. 

jut poor Persian babies have many sorrows 
and mishaps. ‘They have many floggings. ‘They 
are scolded, and the little fellows often. tumble 
into the hOse—the fountain in the court—and are 
drowned ; yet Persians think they must have the 
fountain, and take their chances, so far as the 
children are concerned. 

But Persian boys have their sports. They fly 
kites, and queer-shaped kites they are, but they 
fly high. Persian boys play a game which we may 
call marbles, but it is played with the vertebrae of 
bulls and goats which have been killed for the 
market. These are snapped, and rolled as mar- 
bles. Persian boys wrestle and scuffle a great 
deal as other boys do, and run foot races. Some 
of them go to ram and cock fights. They all 
seem to have a passionate love of flowers, and 
like’ to stroll in the gardens and to eat cucum- 
bers, grapes and melons. ‘There are hardly any 
Persians so poor that they cannot keep a donkey, 
and the boys have fine sport riding the white and 
gray donkeys. They are pretty creatures, very 
fleet, and the palons, or saddles, used on them are 
very gayly finished and covered with crimson or 
green velvet, or with pretty patterns of small Per- 
sian carpets. The donkeys are rapid pacers, and 
canter fleetly. 

Persian boys take part in many of the religious 
ceremonies. Bands of them are trained for the 
mournings of the month of Mohareem, when they 
go about the streets in processions following a 
draped standard, and led by men who repeat the 
names of their saints Hassan and Hosein, at the 
same time beating their breasts as they pronounce 
the name of one and the other. The little boys 
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are a solemn-looking set as they march, each one 
having his hands clasped on his breast, and hay- 
ing his eyes intently looking forward, without 
turning his head to either side. Little boys learn 
to repeat the azon in very early years. The azon 
is the call to prayer which is cried from the top 
of a high minaret or from the roof of a house. It 
is quite an art to repeat the azon correctly, with 
all the intonation given by an experienced singer, 
or crier. 

The Persian boy has his objects of ambition. 
He has a history which tells him of great men 
in nearly every line of life— great soldiers and 


kings, great poets and great martyrs for their re- 
ligion. His teacher will tell him of mirzas who are 
famous for the beauty of their penmanship, and 
whose writings are worth fabulous prices. Sadi 
and Firdusi are read as models of the poetic art. 
Rustum is the fabled hero of the myths. Ali 
and Hosein and many other martyrs are thought 
to be examples of the highest virtues. But the 
Persian boy knows nothing of the world beyond 
his own country and his own religion. No won. 


der that he thinks his own land the best, his own 
king the greatest, his own prophets the wisest of 
the world ! 
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A @arpeEN full of blossoms large, 
A cedar, and a stream of pearl, 
And, dreaming by the mirrored marge, 
Zara, the lazy Persian girl. 














A robe of film, for summer hours, 
Fiows softly round her, light as air— 

Of fainter gold than cowslip flowers-- 
And both her rosy feet are bare. 


Her pillows, rich with silken cloth, 

With tiger’s skins thereunder rolled, 
Have lustres like the painted moth, 

Splendid with arabesques of gold. 


She feels the noon of drowsy power, 


The wind of myrrh that wanders in— 


She lies in languor, like a flower, 
Upon the mighty tiger’s skin. 


She only hears the fly that hums; 
She only sees the water wild 

Flow on between the flag blossoms, 
And rock the lotus like a child; 


While, lulled among the blossoms bright, 
She dreams through all the heat of noon, 
Until soft-colored comes the night. 
And brings the bulbul and the moon. 
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GRACE FOR GRACE. 


3 %S when the circling hills give back the As when at sunset all the sea is 
. \° sound bright 
=“ Startling with echo all ihe silence round, With crimson glories of reflected light, 


So from our hearts, Lord, may Thy holy voice So may Thy image, Lord, reflected be 
An echo ring that shall Thy heart rejoice. Within our hearts, Thy love and purity. 
A. W. M. W. 
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By JAMEs Cox, 


IT was carly in the evening of Easter Monday, 
1889, and the intense heat of that premature sum- 
mer day was giving way to a gentle breeze from 
the south. Oklahoma, the youngest of our Terri- 
tories, had been open to settlement but a few 
hours, and the deer and rabbits which had held 
undisputed possession of the land since the In- 
dians had moved from it had not had time to 
either recover from their fright or to find shelter 
from the mass of humanity which had been rac- 
ing into and through the ‘* promised land ” since 
the President’s proclamation had gone into effect 
at high noon. 

Two hooded wagons, or ‘ prairie schooners,” 
were moving rapidly along the Canadian River 
Valley, and running one of the countless races 
which characterized the opening day of Okla- 
homa, the goal in each instance being a choice 
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quarter section with every indication of excep- 
tional fertility. ‘The horses were being urged to 
renewed exertion by shouts and blows, and the 
astonished and overheated quadrupeds, accus- 
tomed for years to a three-mile-an-hour gait or 
less, were in momentary danger ‘of utterly col- 
lapsing. 

Suddenly the trail the wagons were following 
turned sharply to the north, and in place of the 
dry, sandy soil through which the wagons had 
been plowing there was a profusion of grass as 
high as the hubs of the wheels and the knees of 
the horses. 

‘*Ain’t that worth waiting six months for, 
lass ?” demanded the driver of the foremost 
wagon, addressing a fair-haired girl of seventeen 
or eighteen summers who was standing behind 
him and eagerly scanning the distant horizon. 
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‘I’m afear’d that outfit knows where we’re goin’, 
and means to head us off ; but if we can beat him 
by a yard we'll hold that claim agin all America.” 

The girl made no immediate response. Life 
had not had many charms for her that year, nor 
the one before it; for her father was one of the 
unfortunate farmers who had started out two 
vears too soon for the new country, and he had 
been twice ejected for ignoring the law and set- 
tling in Oklahoma before its legal opening. His 
wife had died from exposure and hardship, and 
his daughter, Ethel, who had been his compan- 
ion throughout his protracted struggle with the 
soldiers, had found much less of the romantic 
than of the tragic in the experience. 

*‘T’m glad we’re there at last,” she said, after 
a few seconds’ silence. ‘It’s been a dreary time 
since mother died.” 

‘* Well, it’s all over now, lass,” was the reply. 
‘We've beaten the sorrel team by a hundred 
yards, and the law’ll stand by us for all time ;” 
and springing from the wagon, the old man—for 
he was long past middle age—hastily unhitched 
his team, and then, with the businesslike pre- 
cision of an old-time “boomer,” he produced 
from a place of safety a roughly constructed no- 
tice board, which he speedily attached to a con- 
venient sapling. It bore the simple legend, 
“This Claim is Taken ;” and to the mind of 
Joel Wayman, who had wasted over two years 
of his life waiting ‘and fighting for a new home, 
this established an absolute and indefeasible title 
to the homestead. 

In the meantime the second wagon had ar- 
rived, and its sole occupant, a man of herculean 
build, apparently about thirty years of age, had 
also taken steps to secure a title to the coveted 
quarter section. ‘The law is proverbially uncer- 
tain, and the law as to the settlement of public 
lands abounds with an uncertainty which is glori- 
ous only to the band of lawyers and shysters who 
fatten on the hard-earned and harder-saved dol- 
lars of misguided * boomers,” as it is usual in the 
West to call men who devote the best efforts of 
their lives to acquiring a farm site without pay- 
ing anything for it. So while Joel Wayman, a 
Kansas farmer, relied on his signboard as a title 
creator, Herbert Walker, who had been born and 
raised in Indiana, proceeded to dig a trench round 
his wagon and camp, on the legal principle he be- 
lieved to be beyond dispute, that the first man to 
commence actual improvements is the owner, de 
jure as well as de facto, of the ground upon which 
he settles. Eminent lawvers and courts of record 
have decided that each of these theories is correct, 
and where doctors of the law differ it is not re- 
markable that honest farmers fail to agree. 
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The two home seekers had pitched their tents, 
if such the thin coverings of the wagons could be 
called, within a hundred paces of each other, but 
it was not until noon on the following day that 
they made one another’s acquaintance. They had 
eyed each other suspiciously in the twilight, and 
the sleep of either would have been sounder had 
the other been a mile farther away, while the first 
thought of each in the morning was of the in- 
truder who was the only obstacle to that feeling 
of security which the seeker after a home naturally 
desires. But it was not until they met at the river 
bank, whither they had Jed their half-rested horses 
to drink, that they formally recognized each 
other’s existence. 

Joel was the first to speak. As the winner in 
the race he felt himself aggrieved at the persist- 
ence of the man he had beaten. 

*“What good do you suppose you did digging 
that ditch on my property last night ?” he asked, 
in a tone which might easily be taken as offensive 
if so desired by the person addressed. 

Said person displayed a perfect willingness so 
to accept it, though it was his manner rather 
than his words that invited, or at least did not 
repel, a quarrel. 

‘**That’s my business. What I’d like to know is 
how soon you and your girl are going to move off 
my claim.” 

“You ain’t got no claim,” retorted the Kan- 
san, angrily. ‘I located this quarter section two 
years ago, when I was here with Captain Payne 
and twenty others. The soldiers druv us out, but 
I'd marked this creek, and could have found it 
blindfold any time. If you’re huntin’ trouble 
you'll wait here till I get vou kicked off, or do it 
myself, for that matter; but if you’ve an ounce of 
good sense you'll hitch up your wagon and locate 
on some other quarter before all the good ones 
are took.” 

The younger man took the advice in rather bad 
part, and proceeded to enlarge on the law as it 
had been expounded to him by an Indiana attor- 
ney, who had, with a doubtful regard to the code 
of good morals, or at least of brotherly love, ad- 
vised the young home seeker to follow the trail of 
some man who appeared to know the lay of the 
land, and then to get ahead of him by commenc- 
ing improvements on the quarter section before 
the man of superior geographical knowledge had 
time to make a start. Mr. Walker did not repeat 


all that the attorney had told him, but he said 
enough to establish what he regarded as an unan- 
swerable argument in favor of his rights. 

**] don’t want to know what your lawyer told 
you,” shouted out Joel in response ; “ but I want 
you to understand that if I am old enough to be 
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your father I’ve strength enough to throw you 
off this claim, and I’ll do it too.” 

He advanced a step toward his opponent, evi- 
dently as a hint to that gentleman that he was 
prepared to settle the dispute then and there by 
force of arms or fists, and a collision would in all 
probability have taken place but for the prompt 
action of Ethel, who had scented danger and had 
followed her father through the rich blue grass to 
the river. Stepping between the two men, she 
said, very quietly, but firmly : 

“Surely you two are not going to quarrel! We 
are miles from home, and need be neighbors, and 
not enemies.” 

Her father muttered something about it not be- 
ing any of her business, and the younger man 
said, somewhat shamefacedly : 

‘‘T ain’t after pickin’ a quarrel with the old 
man, miss. I claim this quarter section, and as 
I’ve traveled over a thousand miles to get it, it 
ain’t to be expected I’m going to give up without 
a word.” 

‘But we were here first,” replied the girl, 
‘and if you only knew how we suffered all last 
winter waiting for the proclamation you’d be sorry 
for us. At any rate, you and father needn’t 
quarrel about it. I suppose there’s some court 
that will settle everything.” 

“‘That’s just what I was saying, and I don’t 
see why we can’t be friends until it’s all settled,” 
was the retort ; and Joel grunting an ill-humored 
assent, hostilities were adjourned by common con- 
sent, and the men turned their attention to the 
more pressing needs of the hour. 

But it was a truce rather than a treaty of peace 
that had been agreed to, and all through the 
burning heat of the summer the man from Kan- 
sas and the man from Indiana kept up a petty 
warfare and vendetta. Neither had more than a 
few dollars left out of the little hoard each had 
possessed when he started out in search of a new 
home in a land reported to be flowing with milk 
and honey, but two notices of claim and two of 
contest were filed at the Kingfisher Land Office in 
respect of the ‘‘ N. E. quarter of Section 15, Town- 
ship E, Range 15 N.,” as the coveted quarter sec- 
tion was known in the Government Survey. And 
the lawyers smiled as they noted the circumstance, 
while the land commissioner kindly suggested that 
the best way out of the difficulty would be for 
each to take eighty acres rather than both to run 
the risk of losing all. 

Walker was willing to compromise. Pioneer 
life had not proved quite so alluring as he had ex- 
pected, and three months’ ‘‘ batching” on a very 
slim larder had reduced his pugnacity as well as 
his avoirdupois. Besides this, he felt a trifle 
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ashamed of himself for having taken the lawyer’s 
advice, and he found himself wishing that he 
were back in Indiana again, more than once. 

But Wayman was obdurate. That he was mor- 
ally in the right no one could question, and that 
he had the law on his side he was equally cer- 
tain. He had lost none of the old ‘‘ boom ” fever, 
and he openly expressed his contempt for the 
hundreds of farmers who had abandoned their 
claims in despair and commenced their weary and 
ruinous march back toward older and more set- 
tled States. 

He had built a little dugout cabin in which 
his daughter and himself existed ; it would be a 
libel on the word ‘ lived” to use it in connection 
with the existence dragged out. Wayman’s con- 
stitution was giving way to the exposure and hard- 
ship of the last two years, and although he toiled 
hard to raise a crop, the corn failed to tassel and 
the potatoes yielded next to nothing. How the 
two were going to live through the winter was a 
problem he dared not attempt to solve. , 

Early in the fall tired nature asserted itself, and 
one morning Wayman found himself unable to 
leave the rude bench which served as a bed. 
Ethel had feared this for weeks, and although she 
busied herself about the house, attended to the 
horses, and maintained an air of even unusual 
cheerfulness, her heart was very sad, and every 
time she could do so unobserved she took refuge 
in that never-failing source of consolation to a 
daughter of Eve, a good ery. Mer father grow- 
ing weaker instead of stronger, she determined, a 
few mornings after his breakdown, to visit the lit- 
tle town that had grown up a few miles from their 
claim, in search of medical aid. The wagon tongue 
was broken, and there being no one to mend it, 
she started upon her journey on foot. 

Walker watched her start, and when he saw she 
passed the next little farmhouse and kept on the 
trail toward the town *he divined her errand, and 
forthwith had what he called a ‘‘ good think.” 
This took him a few minutes, and then, with a 
haste thoroughly at variance with his usual phleg- 
matic manner, he hitched up hig team and drove 
toward town as rapidly as his sorrels could be 
prevailed upon to trot. 

He overtook his opponent’s daughter about a 
mile on the road, and pulling up suddenly, at- 
tempted to rehearse the little speech he had been 
composing as he drove along. But a bashfualness 
which was a novel experience took possession of 
him, and finding it impossible to say what he had 
intended, but feeling that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to say something, he remarked, somewhat 
sheepishly, that it was a ‘fine morning.” 

Ethel ignored the remark, but did not ignore 
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the fact that the wagon was apparently going to 
town, and that she could save time as well as 
trouble by riding in it. She had not exchanged 
many words with the young farmer since the en- 
counter by the river, but she had watched him at 
work repeatedly, and had long since come to the 
conclusion that he was not such a ‘‘bad sort” as 
her father persisted in believing. So it was with 
little hesitation that she asked : 

«Are you going into town, Mr. Walker ?” 

‘“‘Yes, I was thinking of going,” stammered 
the Indianian, as though he were out driving in a 
barouche and was not particular just where his 
high-steppers took him. 

“‘Then won’t you please let me ride? Father’s 
very sick and I’m going for a doctor.” 

The ride was a pleasant one for the young 
farmer, who succeeded in convincing his fair com- 
panion that everything would come out all right, 
and that there necdn’t be any fighting over the 
claim, after all. 

3ut if the susceptible young Indianian was 
honest in his intention of abandoning his 
“rights” to please the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
daughter of the man he was opposing, he was 
never called upon to carry out this act of self- 
sacrifice. The doctor who accompanied them 
back from the town shook his head when he saw 
Mr. Wayman, and told Walker confidentially that 
it was « cause in which medicine would do little 
or no good. 

The sick man was slow to give up hope, but 
before the winter had set in his only anxiety 
was what would become of his child. 
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The feud between him: and Walker was a thing 
of the past. The young man attended to the 
**chores,” helped in the house generally, and 
became quite one of the family, and when, early 
in December, the old ‘ boomer’s ” eyes were 
closed in death, it was the man who had quar- 
reled with him on the law of claims and home- 
steads that superintended the arrangements for 
the humble interment in a secluded corner of the 
disputed quarter. 

* * ok ok * * 

Three months had elapsed since Mr. Wayman’s 
death, and Ethel was living with some relatives 
near Wichita, Kansas, in the very unsatisfactory 
condition of doing twice as much work as the 
hired girl, and getting nothing in return but her 
board and an occasional hint at the kindness of 
her benefactors. But the food was better than 
what she had eaten in Oklahoma or on its borders, 
and the life generally was far less arduous; the 
result being that she had lost the sad, weary look 
which she had brought away with her from the 
little cabin in which her father died. She was 
astonished one afternoon to be told by one of her 
cousins that a gentleman wanted to see her; and 
she was more astonished still when, a few minutes 
later, she found herself in the presence of Ilerbert 
Walker. 

The young man was evidently got up for the 
occasion, and Ethel was half ashamed of the sur- 
prise she felt at his handsome appearance. 

*‘TLlow did you find ont that I was living in 
this neighborhood, Mr. Walker ?” was her first 
question after the usual exchange of greetings. 

‘Got your address from 


the land office,” was the 
reply. 
“Oh, I suppose, then, 


you’ve got some papers for 
me to sign,” said the young 
girl, sadly. ‘* Really, I 
don’t care anything about 
the claim. If you want it 
you can have it, so far as I 
am concerned.” 

Walker laughed a little 
uneasily. 

*T’ve sold out my right 
to Will Johnson’s son. He 
wanted to get a claim near 
his father, and he’s ge’ed 
me one hundred dollars for 
a quit claim. I guess the 
half of it belongs to you.” 

‘‘So that’s what you’ve 
come for!” said the young 
lady, with just a tinge of 
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disappointment in her tone and a distinct feeling 
of disappointment at her heart. 

No girl was ever less of a coquetie than Ethel, but 
she had thought a good deal of her old neighbor 
and his kindness during her father’s illness, and 
to find that he had only come to get her receipt 
for fifty dollars was a distinct blow to her vanity. 
Fifty dollars is a good deal of money to a girl who 
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THE PRESENT VANDERPOEL HOUSE (ON 
THE SITE OF MARY'S ILOME). 


never had a bank account and whose pocketbook 
contained less than fifty cents, but the knowledge 
that she is the object of interest to a good-looking 
member of the opposite sex is worth considerably 
more, even to a young lady who has neither funds 
nor expectations. 

7Tain’t that altogether, neither,” stammered 


Herbert, whose knowledge of Lindley Murray was 
limited, and whose embarrassment and bad gram- 
mar invariably kept pace with each other. ‘I’ve 
bin a-thinkin’ as how I’d acted kinder mean to- 
ward you folks, and as how I oughter make some 
amends.” 

Ethel assured him no ‘‘amends” were neces- 
sary, and an awkward pause ensued. Then Ethel, 
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THE OLD DE HART HOUSE, ELIZABETH 
TOWN ‘ 
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in order to keep up a semblance of conversation, 
asked her visitor where he proposed settling. 

«* Well,” he said, pulling his chair a little closer 
to hers and making an unsuccessful effort to take 
hold of one of her hands, ‘‘I was thinkin’ of 
going back to Indiana, where I can earn a decent 
living without quarrelin’ and fussin’ with the 
neighbors. Only I’d hate worse kind to go hum 
alone, and I want you to go ’long wi’ me.” 

Just what Ethel said in reply need not be re- 
corded. Suffice it to say that when, a few days 
later, Mr. Herbert Walker resumed his retreat 
Eastward he did not go alone; and it is his em- 
phatic opinion that he won a great deal more by 
losing the race along the Canadian River Valley 
than he could have possibly secured by winning it. 
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By EMELINE G, PIERSON, 


THE D’ANTERROCHES NUPTIALS, 

THAT ardent young French marquis who came 
speeding over the sea to strike a blow for American 
liberty at the darkest hour of the Revolutionary 
struggle struck a note in American hearts that 
has been vibrating ever since. 
nected with the name of Lafayette touches a re- 
sponsive chord in the memory or the imagina- 
tion of a grateful people, and the fact that the 
hero of this little early love story was a kinsman 
of that beloved French ally of Washington be- 
speaks him a kindly interest with the readers of 
this late day, even if he 
had not a romantic atmos- 
phere of his own. _ Ilis 
story has unfolded itself 
so delightfully from au- 
thentic old records and 
letters, and the cherished 
memories of an ancient 
lady (who died recently, 
nearly a hundred 
old), that one wonders 
why it has not seen the 
light before. Back of it 
is so much entertaining 
and iustructive French 
history, that it opens a 
mine of wealth to the his- 
torical student ; but it is 
only with a young French 
bridegroom in the strug- 
gling colonies of America 
that we have to do here. 

In the “days of 76” the head of the noble 
house of D’Anterroches in France was Joseph 
Alexander, Count d’Anterroches, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral of the French Army, the Captain of the 
French Guard about whom we may read in Vol- 
taire’s “ Reign of Louis XV.” There he is cele- 
brated for his urbanity of manner, and the ex- 
quisite miniature, which we copy by favor of an 
American citizen of D’Anterroches blood, bears 
out the semblance of the polished French gentle- 
man. He is the hero of the famous story-of the 
great battle of Fontenoy, when a portion of the 
English army met the French Guard face to faee. 
The English officers took off their hats. The 
French, who had moved forward, returned their 
salute. ‘‘Gentlemen of the French Guard, fire !” 
exclaimed Lord Charles Hay. ‘‘ Fire yourselves, 
gentlemen of England,” replied Count d’Anter- 
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COUNT D’ANTERROCHES’S DAUGHTER 
ROGERS). 


roches ; ‘‘ we never fire first!” It was the same 
Count d’Anterroches who, at the siege of Maes- 
tricht, replied to some one who maintained that 
the town was impregnable, ‘‘That word, sir, is 
not French.” 

A scion of a younger branch of this D’Anter- 
roches family was Joseph Louis, Chevalier d’An- 
terroches, born at the Chateau of Puydernac, near 
Tulle, Limousin, on the 25th of August, 1753. 
His father was Jean Pierre, Count d’Anterroches, 
aud his mother, Lady Jeanne Francoise Teissier 
de Channac (whence the Lafayette relationship). 
The bewildering array of 
geneclogical notes, care- 
fully preserved, would 
carry us back to the 
twelfth century if we 
should stop to trace the 
connection among the 
nobility of France, for 
there is a clean record of 
this ancient house, with 
notable men in every gen- 
eration, gaining distine- 
tion mainly in arms. In 
this military family, how- 
ever, Joseph Louis, being 
a younger son, Was in- 
tended for the church, 
and carefully educated 
toward that end. He was 
sent to complete his 
studies with his uncle, 
Alexander Cesar d’An- 
terroches, Bishop of Condom (who has a fur- 
ther trail of titles, overmatching even those of 
his brother, the polite commandant at Fontenoy). 
The bishop essayed to mold and develop the 
priest, but the hot soldier blood would assert it- 
self, and finally the youth ran away to England 
and joined her army. His aristocratic parents 
bought him a commission as ensign, and as a 
British soldier he came to America in 1777. He 
soon discovered into what a peculiar position his 
willful precipitation had placed him, for as a 
Frenchman in British ranks he was opposed to 
the declared policy of his country, which was 
soon in alliance with the colonies. 

About the time of the battle of Saratoga he was 
taken prisoner by the Americans. At his capt- 
ure he begged for paper and ink, and wrote im- 
mediately to Lafayette, ‘and in a short time,” 
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as his daughter used to tell the story, ‘‘ those 
two young Frenchmen were in each other’s arms.” 
Of the history of his parole we know nothing, but 
of the freedom of his movements within the 
American lines we have every evidence. 

One day, while riding with some American of- 
ficers over the Morris highway through Chatham, 
N. J., he encountered near the bridge over the 
Passaic in that ancient village a pretty girl who 
had just stepped out of her home on the slope 
above the river. He looked in her sweet face, 
and lost his heart. She was Mary Vanderpoel, 
the daughter of Captain David Vanderpoel, a 
sturdy American patriot, whose ancestors had 
come from Holland. Captain David’s thoughts 
were given to his distracted country, to the suf- 
fering army retreating through New Jersey, and 
to the risks of his family during these unquiet 
times. But Love was laying siege to his daugh- 
ter’s heart ; and before he had realized the situa- 
tion the citadel was taken and the lover was 
claiming the hand of his pretty Polly. Then the 
father stormed and threatened, swore the French- 
man should never have his daughter, and brought 
the lovers to despair. ‘The young chevalier, 
heartsick, took to his bed, and according to that 
quaint chronicler, his aged daughter, “turned 
his face to the wall and said he should die.” 
Then the stern father relented. Perhaps he saw 
war enough outside of his home to long for peace 
and happiness within it, even at some cost of his 
prejudices. It is evident that the farmer soldier 
had little care for rank or family connection ; he 
was opposed to ‘‘ Polly’s marrying that French- 
man.” But they won, plighted their troth, and 
in the midst of one of the severest winters on 
record looked forward to their bridal. 

Early in January, 1780, there had been one of 
the most terrific storms ever remembered, and up 
among the bleak Morris County hills the army 
and the farmer families were suffering from the 
intense cold and the great barriers of snow that 
obstructed the roads everywhere and threatened 
a famine for the troops. Such conditions did 
not admit of festive gatherings and wedding ban- 
quets. There was not even a chance for a fine 
wedding gown and bridal adornings, for the 
country between New York and Chatham was so 
harassed by the enemy that such purchases were 
out of the question. There is, however, a tradi- 
tion that the trousseau was not lacking—that the 
bridegroom’s family in France took care that the 
pretty bride had wedding gear in spite of the 
watchful foe. There were rich old brocades 
handed down in the family whose associations 
pointed dimly to the wedding time, and if the 
midwinter bride was not arrayed in the like, at 


least they graced her dainty figure in the happy 
days of the honeymoon. 

But we know there were no great merrymak- 
ings in the home in Chatham, for the bridal party 
went over the snow to the minister’s house at 
Bottle Hill, and there good Mr. Bradford made 
the twain one on the 30th day of that cold Jan- 
uary. The happiness of those two triumphant 
lovers in that bitter extremity of the war and 
the weather is a pleasant thing to contemplate— 
a warm bit of romance against a dreary back- 
ground. But the young chevalier was not mar- 
ried as completely as he meant to be. He was a 
Frenchman and a Romanist, and seven years 
after, when war had ceased and his adopted 
country had settled into peace —when he had 
made the elaborate preparations that the laws of 
his native land imposed —he took his pretty Polly 
and his little children to New York, and in the 
chapel of the French Legation, by Count Otto’s 
chaplain, had a second ceremony performed, ac- 
cording to French law. The lengthy certificate 
of that marriage is a curious document, with its 
extracts of French baptismal records, its note of 
the first modest ceremony according to American 
law, its elaborate consent of all the parents, and the 
many necessary details that made it legal then 
and make family history now. With it the de- 
scendants in this generation cherish letters from 
Lafayette and his wife—for whom two of the chil- 
dren were named ; other letters from the same dis- 
tinguished pen, referring to the uncle- bishop 
who enriched them by his will, and to other fam- 
ily matters; yellow manuscripts that piece out 
the history of the family in America and in 
France, and quaint old letters from the count to 
his ‘dear Polly,” which show his romantic af- 
fection down to old age. With them, too, are 
beautiful and valuable miniatures (all belonging 
to his great-grandson, Mr. Warren Rogers Dix, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.), one of which is Joseph Lonis 
himself, who at the death of his father and elder 
brother became Count d’Anterroches. Perhaps 
the most valued of these relics of an interesting 
past are the letters which refer’ to his career as 
an American soldier, for the same impetuous ar- 
dor that made him a devoted and loyal lover and 
husband led him to fervent devotion to his 
adopted country. Ile was prominent in the 
Whisky Rebellion, was a consummate tactician, 
and won the hearty praise of military leaders 
(General ‘‘ Harry Lee” was one) in the troublous 
days of 1794. An extract from a letter to his 
wife in that year bespeaks the man: ‘* You know 
my love for you, and you know also how much I[ 
love our country. I have left all I had—the 
dearest—to support her laws. My attention must 
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be given at present to her, and nights and days 
shall be devoted to her service without murmur- 
ing.” 

After the Revolution the D’Anterroches home 
was in the ancient borough of Elizabeth Town, 
where the count had some compatriots. Ile was, 
indeed, the head of a French colony there, whose 
life within these limits had much of interest and 
romance attaching to it. Weatherworn slabs in 
St. John’s Churchyard, and the traditions that 
linger in the memories of some old residents and 
about some antique dwellings, are the traces we 
find to mark that interesting period. One epi- 
taph in French and English commemorates the 
‘** Lady Anne Renée Defwrger de Mauperrins, the 
widow of Mare An- 
toine Nicolas Gabriel, 
Baron de Clugny, the 
Governor of the Isl- 
and of Guadaloupe 
and its dependencies, 
who died at Elizabeth 
Town, in New Jersey, 
July 26th, 1793.” 
Another appeals for 
the ‘‘ Demoiselle Julie 
Du Bue de Mareuey, 
born in the Island of 
Martinique. Her 
brother, Abraham Du 
Bue de Marencille, 
recommends the re- 
spect and the care of 
this tomb to the hos- 
pitable inhabitants of 
his town.” An old 
French resident use: 
to tell of hearing 
Elizabeth ‘Town spok- 
en of in tke West 
Indies, many years 
ago, by people who knew no more of the United 
States than this place, which had become cele- 
brated as a pleasant city of refuge from the trou- 
ble in their own land. 

Even the tombstones sometimes hide their iden- 
tity. Who could know that the great tablet to the 
memory of ‘‘ Mariah Prise Campbell ” marks the 
dust of the dainty Marie de Ronsalat of the minia- 
ture — godmother (married to a worthy Scotch- 
man) of little Julie Francoise d’Anterroches (after- 
ward Mrs. Rogers) ? De Touchimbert, De Maroles, 
Terrier de Laistre, Malherbes, Dufor, Godet, 
Trujon Dupont, Cahierre, Tugonne, De Clot (to 
whose home Jerome Bonaparte brought his beau- 
tiful Baltimore wife) and Mosqueron are some of 
the names associated with that of D’Anterroches, 
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and belonging to ancient denizens of the town. 
Many of them had large wealth and lived in 
great style. Many brought slaves with them from 
the West Indies, and there is a picturesqueness 
and a foreign flavor about their life in the town 
that hangs like an attractive atmosphere around 
some shabby mansions stranded on old highways 
or in neglected corners of the modern city. ‘The 
Chevalier d’Anterroches was a useful friend to 
many of these refugees in their new homes— 
which in some cases were but temporary — but 
he was an American among them. Ife had in- 
deed gone back once to France to visit his pa- 
rents in 1789, when his little son Pierre was pre- 
sented at the court of Louis XVI. The little 
lad’s court dress, in 
the fashion of a 
French officer’s, is an 
heirloom in the fam- 
ily now, and with it is 
preserved the certifi- 
cate of Elias Dayton, 
Mayor of Elizabeth 
Town, to the French 
Republic (1796), who 
were treating Cheva- 
lier d’Anterroches as 
an emigrant and con- 
fiscating his property, 
showing that he came 
to Elizabeth Town in 
1784 and only left 
America once-—on the 
occasion referred to. 
In later years he 
went again to see his 
parents, when he was 
growing old, and they 
were aged indeed. 
While he was in 
France his father died, 
and before he could arrange his affairs and get 
back to his wife and family he himself died in his 
native land at the age of sixty. Mary Vanderpoel 
d’Anterroches lived on in Elizabeth Town and New 
York till she was an old lady of eighty-six. When 
Lafayette revisited this country in 1824 she and 
her children were received at a private interview 
and embraced with the affection of a relative—as 
the children told ¢heir children. Most of the 
members of the household lived and married in 
the vicinity of the Elizabeth Town home, though 
one son, Paul (Lafayette’s namesake), went to 
France and married his cousin Josephine, the 
daughter of Vicomte d’Anterroches, at the Cha- 
teau d’Auduberti, Puydernac, Limousin. But the 
name in this century attaches rather to New Jer- 
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JOSEPH ALEXANDER, COUNT D'ANTERROCHES, 


sey than to France, and to New Jersey alone be- 
longs the tender little love story that began by 
the bridge at Chatham. 


Il. 


THE BRIDAL OF JOHN JAY AND SARAH LIVINGSTON, 


Just a year before the news of the fight at 
Lexington thrilled through the land—while New 
Jersey was still a royal province with an unpopu- 
lar Governor—there occurred a social event within 
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JOSEPH LOUIS, COUNT D'ANTERROCHES, 


her limits, which, seen through the perspective 
of nearly a century and a quarter, takes on a na- 
tional significance. 

The quaint yellow page of the New York Ga- 
zette, in the issue of May 9th, 1774, thus an- 
nounces it: 


‘*The week before last was married John Jay, Esq., an 
eminent barrister of this city, to Miss Sally Livingston, 
third daughter of William Livingston, Esquire. The Cere- 
mony was performed at the Seat of the young Lady’s Fa- 
ther near Elizabeth Town, in East Jersey.” 
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It was the bridal of a beautiful, highborn girl of 
eighteen and a rising young lawyer who was des- 
tined to become one of the foremost statesmen 
of the new nation. The local associations of this 
wedding are of never-failing interest, and the 
story of both the families represented in the 
union is vividly interwoven with the history of 
Revolution and of the young republic. 

The lovely bride was Sarah Van Brugh Liv- 
ingston. Her father, William Livingston, was one 
of the famous New York family of that name, 
who were descendants of a Scotch Lord Living- 
ston, and had many distinguished members. He 
was the brother of the lord of Livingston Manor, 
and of Philip Livingston, the signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He, himself an emi- 
nent lawyer, was a delegate to the first Conti- 
nental Congress, and succeeded by the suffrages of 
the people the last Royal Governor of New Jersey, 
holding the office till the close of his life. He 
was, indeed, the most prominent man in New 
Jersey during the troublous period of her Revolu- 
tionary history, a very bulwark of patriotism, 
whose fearless words and actions did much to 
crystallize the sentiments of the people and 
awaken enthusiasm in the cause of independence. 

Her mother was Susannah French, the grand- 
daughter of Lieutenant Governor Anthony Brock- 
holls of New York, and great-granddaughter of 
the first lord of Philipse Manor. ‘This lady was 
a handsome and noble- hearted woman, and a 
worthy wife and mother, courageous and wise 
during the dangerous period of the Revolution ; 
a fitting helpmeet for the uncompromising War 
Governor, and a discreet guardian for her bevy of 
fair daughters. 

In 1773 William Livingston removed his family 
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from New York tothe handsome mansion in Eliz- 
abeth Town, N. J., which is at this day the 
finest monument of colonial times in the ancient 
borough. He had built the house on the large 
estate in his possession since 1760, which he had 
brought to a fine state of cultivation, and on 
which he had long exercised his favorite hobby of 
fruit culture. The busy lawyer found his greatest 
delight in this country home among his beloved 
fruit trees; but his lively daughters left the gayer 
metropolis rather ruefully, “‘ to be buried in a 
sequestered part of the globe,” as they expressed 
it. However, they did not leave all social gaye- 
ties behind them, for ‘‘ Liberty Hall” in Elizabeth 
Town at once became an attractive spot for a wide 
family connection and hosts of friends. To-day 
the noble dwelling is one of the historic mansions 
of America, with romantic associations connected 
with every nook and corner, paneled wall and 
secret cupboard ; with traditional ghosts of brill- 
iant women and brave men flitting over the 
broad staircase, which still retains the sabre cuts 
of the Hessian raidera; with thrilling tales of 
midnight attack and exciting adventures and un- 
swerving loyalty attaching to its very name. 
What stories those ancient walls could tell! What 
great men they have sheltered! What history- 
making events they have witnessed! Before the 
war broke over them and they braved the venom- 
ous onslaught of Tory and Hessian foes they 
made hospitable protection for a big-brained, 
open-hearted schoolboy from the West Indies, 
who was domesticated in the Livingston home, 
and gained there wise guides and gay, youthful 
companions. This was the young Alexander Ham- 
ilton, who found his first refuge in this bright 
household when he was sent from his early home 
to Mr. Barber’s famous grammar school in Eliza- 
beth Town. The bonds of friendship, interest 
and esteem thus early established seem never to 
have been broken, as the letters of later life dem- 
onstrate; and indeed it is easy to imagine the 
effect of the fine, unselfish and happy natures of 
those five Livingston girls upon a lonely, suscep- 
tible youth of sixteen. 

The oldest daughter of Governor Livingston was 
Susan—the “‘ pretty Susan ” that the unfortunate 
Major André immortalized in one of his satirical 
cantos, just before his tragic end. She was a 
high-spirited, witty and talented girl — quick- 
witted and full of tact, brave and lovable, as in- 
numerable war stories testify ; indeed, no young 
lady of that eventful period has such romantic 
episodes and adventures attached to her honored 
name. Her sister Kitty was almost her counter- 
part in courage and accomplishments, as her busy 
father’s correspondence intimates. Both these 
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young politicians acted as secretaries to that able 
statesman and soldier ; they were belles in social 
circles, and helpful daughters in domestic and 
public life. Their beautiful sister Sarah—the 
“* Sally ” of many tender letters-——was as charming 
in her home in those early days as she was when, 
later, she moved a queen in New York society and 
in diplomatic circles abroad. 

Iiow fond and proud her sisters were of her 
may be gathered from one of Susan’s letters. “I 
wonder,” she writes, while Mrs. Jay was with her 
husband at the court of Spain, ‘‘ whether my 
dear sister appears as sweet, amiable and beauti- 
ful to the sefioras as she does to her own coun- 
try folks!” But we anticipate the triumphs of 
this brilliant sister in showing her worth in her 
own home circle. We must still consider her in 
her peaceful home nest on the Springfield road 
of old Elizabeth Town. The grassy slopes that 
lead to the mansion, the century-old, embowering 
trees, the shining lake back of it, and the ancient 
highway in front of it, are all associated with this 
sweet young girl, and the love that irradiated her 
when this was her home. Not that her pretty 
love story differed from a hundred more in the 
borough with which she was identified, but her 
subsequent exalted position in society, when her 
husband assumed ever-increasing dignities and 
honors, has made all details of her early life and 
home peculiarly fascinating. The lover of this 
fair lady, with her bright eyes and matchless com- 
plexion, is described as ‘‘a slender, graceful man, 
with refined, handsome, serious face”; and when 
he had wooed aud won his bride he was sufficiently 


advanced in the profession of law to be named as 
‘fan eminent barrister” in the marriage notice 
which we have found in the archives of the New 
York Historical Society. He was the son of Peter 
Jay, a rich New York merchant, and Mary Van 
Cortlandt. The family was of French Huguenot 
descent, which the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had driven into exile. It was allied to the 
Bayards and Stuyvesants, the Van Cortlandts and 
Philipses—a typical family of the old New York 
aristocracy. The family home was in Westchester 
County, where the eminent and honored grand- 
son of the first John Jay still has a summer resi- 
dence. His boyhood in that French neighbor- 
hood, his youth in Columbia College and his early 
manhood while studying law, all have interesting 
light thrown upon thgm by little chance allusions 
in his father’s letters. ‘* My Johnny gives mea 
very pleasing prospect,” writes the worthy mer- 
chant. ‘* He seems to be endowed with a very 
good capacity, is very reserved, and is quite of his 
brother James’s disposition for books.” ‘T'his 
brother James referred to was the distinguished 
physician Sir James Jay, who was knighted for 
his suecess in raising funds for Columbia (then 
King’s) College. 

John Jay was, from a youth, so remarkably se- 
date and reticent, that one wonders that his 
course of love should run so smoothly in the 
midst of that lively Livingston family ; but there 
is nothing to show us that the sweet Sally did not, 
from the first of his grave and proper wooing, 
recognize the true worth of her serious swain. 
Fancy the young man as he embarks from New 
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York to cross the long ferry to Elizabeth Town 
Point! There he must take horse and ride up 
the king’s highway and through the little town to 
Liberty Hall in its bower of trees, where his im- 
patient thoughts have preceded him. But how 
properly these impatient thoughts will be con- 
trolled ! 


sances to 


How properly he will make his obei- 

the ladies, how properly they will 
courtesy to him, and how shy his pretty Sally 
will be! But there will be fun twinkling in 
Kitty’s bright eyes, and the light-hearted girls, 
re-enforced by the cousins who so often filled the 
hospitable mansion, will break through the stiff 
eighteenth-century decorum with their gay laugh- 
ter and teasing sallies, while the first wedding in 
the new house is discussed, to the exclusion even 
of that Boston Tea Party, which is the absorbing 
topic in the country at the moment. It is but a 
delightful effort of the imagination to divest the 
stately Chief Justice Jay, in the great painting 
that hangs in the corridor of the New York Ilis- 
torical Society, of his scarlet robes of office, of the 
look of weighty official duties which even at his 
marriage day began to press him, and to think 
of him as the young, happy and successful lover, 
ready to claim the lovely Sally and to ally him- 
self with the family already so influential in the 
country. It is John Jay the bridegroom, rather 
than the President of Congress, the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, the Chief Justice, the diplomat 
or the Governor, that fascinates us here, though 
the love of this sweet young girl in her country 
home is interesting to us, at the distance of one 
hundred and nineteen years, because of the fame 
that has crowned the statesman. 
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The Livingstons were stanch Presbyterians, and 
the Rev. James Caldwell, pastor of the church of 
which the War Governor was a sturdy pillar, was a 
man of like calibre, and a Revolutionary patriot 
and soldier himself. The murder of his wife at 
Springfield was a thrilling incident of the war. 
It was during the retreat from burning Spring- 
field, when the British soldiers stopped at Lib- 
erty Hall, that a flash of lightning disclosed the 
white dress and face of Kitty Livingston to a ter- 
rified soldier, who exclaimed: ‘My God, it is 
Mrs. Caldwell that we killed to-day!’ But no 
such tragedies had yet been enacted when Parson 
Caldwell rode up to Liberty Hall to marry the 
daughter of his much-esteemed friend William 
Livingston to the New York lawyer of such good 
parts. It was the 28th of April, and the mud on 
the highway must be taken for granted, though 
no history records it. Doubtless the good clergy- 
man found it more endurable than the gay com- 
pany from New York. One wonders how the 
journey was accomplished that transported so 
much finery to the scene of the rural wedding. 
Did the ladies travel in their stiff brocades and 
their wonderful coiffures ? Did the velvet and 
the satin of the resplendent gentlemen get spat- 
tered with odious Jersey soil? And how did the 
metropolitan guests fare as they crossed the bay 
into the wilds of Kast Jersey ? No special parlor 
car for them then; no thirty-minute journey on 
easy cushions and schedule time! But a wedding 
was a wedding then as now, with @ charm in it 
which discounted any trouble that attended it. 
The company that filled Liberty Hall for that mar- 
riage ceremony included men and women whose 
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names were to go into history—some men who 
were to fight and die for the love of liberty that 
was even then kindling in their bosoms, and 
many women who were to shine in the new re- 
publican court which none could then foresee. 
In the immediate bridal circle Sally’s sister Susan 
was to be a war heroine and eventually the wife of 
Judge John Cleves Symmes, the founder of Cin- 
cinnati. She was to go with him to that new 
Northwest, and to assist at the romantic marriage 
of her stepdaughter Anna and the young William 
Itenry Harrison, destined to be President and the 
grandfather of a President. The young brother, 
Brockhelst Livingston, was afterward colonel in 
the army, and the cultured jurist who was raised 
to the bench of the United States Supreme Court. 
The gay belle Kitty was to marry Matthew Rid- 
ley, of Baltimore, and when she was a widow, in 
later years to wed, at the mansion of Governor 
Jay, her cousin, John Livingston, of Livingston 
Manor. Mary, next in age to the bride, was to be- 
come Mrs. James Linn, and a younger sister, Ju- 
dith, to marry John Watkins, of New York. 

Of the Livingston kin there were not a few— 
the fair bride had cousins by the score. The 
two daughters of Lord Stirling and his wife, the 
sister of William Livingston, were the distin- 
guished ladies who afterward figured in New 
York high circles as Lady Mary Watts and Lady 
Kitty Duer. There was another cousin there, 
then a girl of sixteen—Susan, the daughter of 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston, who became the 
wife of John Kean, of South Carolina, the cash- 
ier of the first Bank of the United States at Phil- 
adelphia. Afterward when she was a widow—her 
uncle William dead, and his home in the posses- 
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sion of that Lord Bolingbroke who ran away from 
Kngland with a schoolgirl and brought her to 
this historic Liberty Hall—she purchased the 
property again, and as the wife of the Polish 
Count Julian Ursin Neimeewicz, rechristened it 
Ursino (its name to-day), and made it once more 
the hospitable resort of scholars and statesmen. 
One of her sisters married Count Otto, the French 
Consul of Revolutionary times, and much of the 
stute and ceremony of the first national capital 
seems associated with this old suburban mansion 
and the wide family connection that linked it to 
New York. The history of those wedding guests 
is in no small measure the history of the Wash- 
ington régime, and that April wedding in 1774 
might stand as the illuminated initial letter of a 
chapter of events the most momentous in Ameri- 
can annals, 

Ilurdly was the honeymoon over when the 
bridegroom left his girl wife in her Jersey home 
while he took his place in the Continental Con- 
gress. Then came the tide of war which surged 
about Liberty Hall, threatening ever and anon to 
ingulf it. The Jay letters of that period show 
the anxiety of the public man for his ‘dear 
Sally” in her country retreat, and indeed the 
Livingston mansion was a shining mark for the 
malice of the Governor’s enemies. The stories of 
those troublous times, full of exciting adventure, 
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make complete chapters by themselves, and they 
might be supplemented by as many more, filled 
with the brighter details of the social and official 
life that succeeded the establishment of independ- 
ence; when the beautiful Mrs. Jay became the 
centre of a brilliant circle of stately dames and 
notable men; when she shone in Madrid and 
Paris ; when she entertained so charmingly in 
New York as the wife of the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and the Governor. 

But through all such captivating annals none 
indeed can fail te mark the constant love for 


SUPERSTITIONS 


By CLEMEN1 


THERE are few, if any, animals about which 
such erroneous ideas are entertained as about the 
snake. Nor is this surprising. Man is always 
credulous in proportion as he is ignorant, and 
there is probably no animal with whose habits he 
is as unfamiliar as with those of the snake ; hence 
he is ready to accept anything that is told him 
on this subject, and believe it more or less im- 
plicitly. The fact that in almost every country 
there is at least one poisonous species of serpent, 
and perhaps more, is sufficient to prevent him 
from investigating the subject for himself as he 
might otherwise be tempted to do. 

Prominent among the superstitions held in re- 
gard to snakes is the widely spread belief that they 
fascinate or charm their prey, rendering it incapa- 
ble of motion; in fact, it is often thought that 
the snake, by the mere power of its glance, can 
force its victims to come up and be swallowed. 

Numerous accounts of this power of fascination 
have been given by people who claimed to have 
themselves observed it, but I think we must clas- 
sify these stories as absolutely worthless, for they 
are written by persons who have not made a spe- 
cial study of the habits of snakes, and who are 
hence liable to make grave errors of observation. 
No one who has made a careful study of snakes, 
either caged or at liberty, has ever witnessed this 
power of fascination, though naturalists have 
often observed cases which to an ignorant mind 
might have appeared as ‘‘charming ”; therefore 
we may safely conclude that the power does not 
exist. 

Many a time have I watched my own snakes 
and others catch the prey that was put into their 
cage, but in no instance was there the slightest 
appearance of the so-called charming. It fre- 
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each other that beautifies the correspondence of 
this truly romantic pair—where the lover was 
never lost in the husband or wife to the day of 
her death, early in the new century. It is the 
backward glance over long years of tender affec- 
tion, notwithstanding the anxious separation in- 
cident to the war and official duties, that gives to 
the bridal day the charm that it possesses. When 
death parted these fond hearts John Jay’s public 
life was over, but he lived for another quarter of 
a century in honorable retirement with his chil- 
dren, ever faithful to the memory of his lovely 
wife, the Jersey bride of 1774. 
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quently happens that the frog, bird or mouse 
does not realize the dangerous character of those 
motionless coils that are nevertheless ready for a 
spring, and time and again have I seen a frog hop 
upon the snake’s back or right up to its very 
mouth without suspecting any danger. Birds will 
often peck at the reptile’s back to ascertain if it 
is good to eat, and rats have been seen even to 
come and fearlessly nibble at its head; but as 
soon as they realize the dangerous character of 
the being with whom they have to deal frogs and 
rats at once scurry off with plain evidences of 
fright, showing clearly that their previous con- 
duct was the result of ignorance, and not of any 
special charm. 

With the venomous snakes there is another ex- 
planation which probably accounts for every au- 
thentic case of fascination observed. Nature has 
provided the harmless serpents with the power of 
constriction, that is to say, the ability of coiling 
themselves around any lively prey and crushing 
it to death. The poisonous snakes have not this 
power of constriction, for their bodies possess 
very little flexibility. Consequently they are 
often unable to hold the animal they have 
struck, and the latter, if a squirrel or a bird, 
may escape and take refuge in a tree. But the 
poisonous wound received prevents them from 
going far, and as the venom enters into their 
circulation they gradually become benumbed, 
and drop down into the jaws of the waiting rep- 
tile. A casual observer coming up at this mo- 
ment, and seeing the serpent’s eyes greedily fixed 
on his prey, and witnessing also the subsequent 
numbness of the bird, would certainly attribute 
it to some species of hypnotic influence or fasci- 
nation. 
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As to snake charming proper, that is to say, the 
charming of snakes by men, this, too, is to be 
relegated among the superstitions. In a large 
majority of cases the serpents charmed are per- 
fectly harmless species, who could not if they 
would do their captors any injury. When truly 
venomous species are used for exhibitions their 
fangs are usually extracted beforehand so as to 
render them harmless for the time being, but 
there are some so-called snake charmers who actu- 
ally go through their performances with the real 
live reptiles in full possession of their poison ap- 
paratus, and sad to tell, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the charmer is bitten and succumbs to 
the effects of the wound. Yet even with the ven- 
omous species the danger is not very great for one 
who understands them, as these serpents are usu- 
ally slow in their movements, and moreover soon 
become accustomed to being handled. An addi- 
tional safeguard lies in the fact that they are very 
sparing of their poison, evidently knowing their 
own helplessness after striking. Hence they first 
do all in their power to frighten their tormentors, 
and even make feints of striking before really en- 
deavoring to inflict the dangerous wound. All 
snake charming may therefore be properly de- 
scribed as a knowledge of the ways of snakes, and 
a dexterity of movement to keep them from strik- 
ing when they become enraged. 

As regards the fascination of serpents by music, 
this, too, must be relegated among the supersti- 
tions of antiquity. ‘The snake’s powers of hearing 
are very poor, ahd I have frequently tried the 
specimens in my collection with music of different 
sorts, but always with absolutely negative results. 
Snakes pay much more attention to what they see 
than to what they hear, and this is not surprising 
when we remember that they have no visible ears, 
their organs of hearing being internal. 

‘he remedies for snake bites are innumerable, 
and are all more or less tinged with superstition, 
from the applying of the warm liver of the ser- 
pent itself to the bite, to the use of the snake 
stones which are placed upon the wound, adhere 
there a few moments and then drop off. The 
popular idea is that these stones are manufactured 
in some way by the serpents, and that they are 
an infallible remedy for the bite. This is, how- 
ever, merely a superstition. The stones are usu- 
ally waterworn specimens of crinoidal limestone, 
and probably have no action whatever upon the 
poison of the bite. It is, however, the exception 
rather than the rule for the bite, even of a ven- 
omous serpent, to prove mortal to a human being, 
and consequently the stone receives the testi- 
monial of all those victims who recover, and it 
also receives credit in the still more numerous 


cases where the serpent which inflicts the wound 
happens to be of a harmless species. Another 
very widely spread belief is that the female snake 
accompanies her young, and on the approach of 
danger receives her brood into her mouth and 
holds them there until the danger has passed, 
when she releases them. Mr. Arthur Nichols, a 
careful naturalist, gives the following explanation 
of the probable origin of this belief. He claims 
that one day while walking in the woods he came 
across a serpent with its young, and immediately 
upon his appearance the young snakes, to his 
surprise, all disappeared down their mother’s 
throat. On waiting a few moments they all re- 
appeared again, but at a movement from him all 
vanished a second time, and to all appearance 
they seemed to squirm into their mother’s throat. 
Anxious to confirm his observations, he killed the 
mother snake, but then found that the young, 
instead of being in her body, as he supposed, were 
really under it, having concealed themselves be- 
neath her coils; and he states that even when 
the mother was in her death throes the young 
still used every endeavor to hide under her body. 

This explanation as to the origin of the belief 
seems quite plausible, but it must be confessed 
that, as a rule, even among the viviparous snakes, 
the young appear to have no feelings of affection 
for their mother, or the mother for its young. 
Even in a cage it drops them as it goes along, and 
never troubles again about them unless it finds 
one some day when it is in want of a meal, in 
which case the youngster does indeed disappear 
down its parent’s throat. 

As regards the constricting snakes, stories of 
their wonderful strength are so currently received 
that it is common for novelists to treat us to ac- 
counts of pythons or boas crushing lions and 
tigers in their coils, when in reality such a feat 
would be a physical impossibility. We also read 
frequent accounts of serpents which swallow 
horses and other large animals, when in point of 
fact the largest snakes of which we have any au- 
thentic records find a rabbit a good-sized morsel. 
An eighteen-foot boa (Boa murtnus) that is at 
present in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and 
which eats on an average only about five meals ¢ 
year, never swallowed anything larger than a 
young kid weighing only twenty-seven pounds. 
A great deal depends upon the shape of the mor- 
sel, for I have several times had some of my 
smaller snakes eaten by the larger ones in the 
cage, and there is on record the case of a horned 
viper which swallowed a serpent somewhat larger 
than itself. 

While this may seem to confirm the wonderful 
stories told of the snake’s powers of deglutition, it 
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really does nothing of the sort, for it must be re- 
membered that the snake’s head is by far the 
smallest part of its body, and that while the bones 
of the head are not united, and the jaws can 
therefore stretch to considerably more than their 
normal size, yet they could not by any possibility 
swallow an animal of the size of a horse, nor could 
they crush its bones in their coils, as often stated. 

Another popular belief on the score of serpents 
is that entertained in regard to the coachwhip 
snake, which is said to be able to separate a man 
in two by one stroke of its powerful tail. Others 
more careful in their statements aver that the 
snake cannot kill a man with one stroke, but that 
it whips him to death. They evidently think it 
advisable to be on the safe side. 
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A very curious superstition is that which pre- 
vails in regard to the hoop snake. It is stated that 
when this snake spies its prey it takes the end of 
its tail in its mouth and thus forms a circle, which 
erects itself and rolls rapidly toward the animal 
perceived, the serpent’s locomotion being exactly 
the counterpart of that of a child’s hoop. To 
vary matters a little, this snake is said to inflict 
the deathblow by a stroke from the sting in its 
tail. 

It is needless to say that the whole story is fic- 
tion from beginning to end, no snake in existence 
being able to advance without every part of its 
body (except in some cases its head) being in con- 
tact with the ground. 
vided with offensive or defensive weapons in its 


Moreover, no snake is pro- 
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tail, the rattles of the rattlesnake and the horny 
spines of other species being perfectly harmless 
bony protruberances. 

Another favorite power attributed to the snake 
is the faculty of killing men and animals by its 
poisonous breath. In this case, however, there is 
a grain of truth in the belief, for almost every 
species of serpent, when irritated, will give vent 
to a strong and most unpleasant odor by means of 
scent glands situated near the anus. In the case 
of our ordinary garter snake (Eutcenia sirtalis) and 
our common water snake (‘Tropidonotus sipedon) 
the odor is especially strong, sometimes «almost 
sickening with large specimens. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that the object of this odor is 
to prevent the reptile from being devoured by 
ophiophagous animals, the 
strong odor being enough in 
many cases to disgust the 
captor of his prey, so far as 
swallowing it is concerned. 

Another superstition enter- 
tained in regard to certain 
species of snakes, such as the 
Dipsas, is that these serpents 
suffer from an insatiable thirst 
and coil themselves in the 
springs of the desert, pollut- 
ing the water and imparting 
to the man who happens to 
drink it their own insatiable 
thirst, which can never be 
quenched to the end of his 
days. 

As regards the death of 
snakes, popular superstition 
is as rife here as elsewhere, 
and it is astonishing to see the 
variety of absurd tales on this 
score to which human credulity has given birth. 
In the first place it is currently believed that a 
snake will never die before sundown, ‘ however 
much he may be killed.” ‘To a certain extent it 
is true that the snake, like the frog and the eel, 
is extremely susceptible to galvanic action, and 
even for some hours after the animal’s death the 
tail may twitch convulsively, and the jaws even 
bite, if the muscles are stimulated in some way. 
It is, however, merely a muscular contraction, 
and is no more asign of life than the twitching 
of an isolated nerve or muscle in a scientist’s labo- 
ratory, when an electric current is passed through 
it. In both cases a stimulus of some sort is re- 
quired before the action will manifest itself in a 
distinct manner. 
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a|ALF an hour later the 
maid Marie rapped again 
at the door. ‘This time 
she bore a letter. 

“* It was left by a per- 
son who did not give his 
name, madam,” she said. 

With a spasm of fear 
Mrs. Lithgow tore open 
the envelope and read 
these words : “‘ Meet me at twelve sharp in the 
Gardens, Beacon Street side. If you do not come 
I must seek an interview under your husband’s 
roof.” ‘ 

No name was set to the above lines, none was 
needed. Mrs. Lithgow knew only too well whose 
hand had penned them. She was caught—caught ! 
Wildly she looked around her charming boudoir, 
as though secking some avenue of escape. Mark 
Daryl had recognized her on the previous night, 
and she had known that some catastrophe must 
follow the encounter. Now, should she deny her 
dark, hateful past, or face it recklessly ? ‘l'o mect 
Mark Daryl by his own appointment was to plyce 
herself in his power at the very beginning of the 
struggle. On the other hand, if his letter was 
disregarded, he would come there—therc, to her 
own door—to be seen by her servants, and perhaps 
her husband and stepson! This thought deter- 
mined the distracted woman. On the mantel a 
French clock in tortoise shell and brass pointed to 
half-past eleven. She had barely time to reach 
the Gardens at the hour he had named. 

The self-possession which distinguished Mrs. 
Lithgow in society did not altogether desert her 
at this crisis. She went straight to her dressing 
room, locked the door, and proceeded to disguise 
herself in the plainest garments that her ward- 
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robe held. Then she donned a long gray cloak 
and a veil of extraordinary thickness, and without 
being observed by any member of her household 
she glided noiselessly down the carved stairway 
and out into the street. 

Fortunately the avenue was well shrouded with 
chilly mists. Into these Mrs. Lithgow plunged 
like a gray ghost. As this society queen had never 
been seen on foot and alone, dressed like a com- 
mon shopwoman, she felt that the danger of 
recognition by friend or acquaintance was’ com- 
paratively small. A few moments and she was 
in the Gardens, 

As she turned to the left and hurried along to- 
ward Beacon Street her step became less rapid, 
her breath grew quick and short. High noon 
was just sounding from the city steeples. Mrs. 
Lithgow raised her thick veil to look around. As 
she did so a man who was Joitering in a neighbor- 
ing walk advanced smartly to meet her. 

‘*Ah, you are here,” he said, in a tone of ex- 
pressive satisfaction ; ‘fand promptly, too—good 
—very good !” 

Of a sudden her face seemed to lose its beauty 
and grow old and haggard. Mrs. Lithgow’s aris- 
tocratic admirers would never “have recognized 
her at that moment. 

‘“*What do you want of me ?” she demanded, 
in a hard, cold voice. 
“Oh, come now! For five and twenty years 
I have thought you dead,” said Mark Daryl. 
‘* Fancy my feelings, Myrtle, when I saw you sit- 
ting in that opera box last night !” 

If the blonde face of the woman betrayed hor- 
ror and despair, the dark face of the man glowed 
with cruel exultation and conscious power. 

‘‘T do not need to say that I am alive, since 
you have discovered the fact for yourself,” she 
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replied, in a frigid tone. ‘* But why have you 
called me to this interview ?” 

‘Why ? Because I naturally have a few things 
to talk over with you, Mrs. Lithgow,” said Daryl, 
with an aggrieved air. ‘‘ Let us walk on a little 
—we may be observed if we stand here like posts. 
Not that I care, of course ”— with an airy wave of 
the hand—* but such a matter might be awkward 
He looked her full in the face. ‘“ First 
of all,” he said, ** where is the child ?” 

She clinched her delicate hands tightly under 
her long gray cloak. 

** Dead !” she answered. 

‘Indeed! How long ago ? 

‘** At its birth.” 

Ilis pitiless black eyes kept a narrow watch on 
her bloodless face. 

** You show a good deal of agitation, my lady,” 
he thought, ‘at the mention of a child five and 
twenty years dead. I'll wager my head it still 
lives, and that you know where it can be found !” 

They were moving along the wet walk side 
by side. The thick mists closed darkly around 
them ; the bleak, mutinous day was as dreary as 
death. ‘Till her last hour of life she would re- 
member the wretched brown sparrows hopping 
across her path, the steely glimmer of the little 
lake, the subdued roar of life in distant streets, 
the sudden sense of ruin and disaster that over- 
whelmed her. Once she had loved this man at 
her side—now she loathed and abhorred him. 

‘*Since last night,” he said, ‘‘ 1 have made 
many inquiries around the town, and I find that 
you are the wife of a millionaire, with all the world, 
so to speak, at your feet. *Pon my soul, I call 
that clever! While I have been storming about 
the earth, feeding on husks, you have worn pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
Pray, how did you manage it ?” 

An unspeakable disdain appeared on her face. 

** I decline to answer you.” 

Ile shrugged his shoulders. 

** Oh, very well. ‘Then I will tell you what I, 
by judicious questions, have already discovered. 
Some years ago you were employed as a governess 
in a family of wealth and importance. 
Lithgow met and wooed you there. He is madly 
in love with you still. Excellent! I hope you 
reciprocate his affection, for in that case you will 
sooner die than have him know of your past re- 
Jations with that poor unfortunate devil Mark 
Daryl !” 

As she looked at him she knew that in heart 
and life he was unchanged—that she had nothing 
to hope from his mercy. 

‘Do not speak of my husband !” she panted, 
with pale lips. ‘‘ lle is as high above you as the 
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above the earth. Would you link his 
name with scandal—bring misery ana 
disgrace to his house and heart—you, you ?” 

** Not at all,” answered Mark Daryl ; ‘‘ that is, 
unless you force me to do so, which is not likely. 
Keep your millionaire, by all means—he is a rare 


bird! You were mighty fortunate to wing such 
game. Hanged if I do not honor a man who 


knows how to heap up riches as Sydney Lithgow 
has done. I have no wish to disturb his marital 
felicity—what profit could I reap from that? I 
merely wish you to know that I am disgracefully 
poor. Yesterday, to be sure, I had a bright hope 
of gain before me, but it went out suddenly, like 
a rushlight.” 

Iie smiled as he inwardly compared the meagre 
chance of securing Bruna Daryl’s moderate fort- 
une with the rich certainty of obliging this fair 
wife of the railway king to buy his silence at his 
own price. 

‘You have basked in the smiles of Fortune, 
Myrtle, and I have borne the jade’s frowns. I 
find myself forced to appeal for aid to some one 
—why not to you, the love of my youth ?” 

She drew a quick breath. 

* You want money ?” she said. 

** In common with the rest of mankind—yes.” 

** How much will satisfy you ?” 

Iie swung along the gravel walk beside her, 
with an air of easy nonchalance. 

‘* A few thousands down, and a regular allow- 
ance secured to me for life. That’s moderate, is 
it not ? You have wealth galore. The wife of 
Sydney Lithgow may ask what she will, and— 
get it !” 

A raging red appeared on the gray pallor of 
her cheek. All the wrath and abhorrence in her 
heart looked out of her violet eyes. 

‘*A regular allowance secured to you for life,” 
she repeated, slowly. ‘‘'Then you mean to tor- 
ment me for the rest of my existence, Mark 
Daryl? I am to live henceforth with a Damo- 
clean sword suspended over my head ?” 

** Not a bit of it,” he protested. ‘*I bear you 
no malice —not the least in the world, so why 
should I torment you, Myrtle? ‘To forget me 
and marry the millionaire was quite right and 
proper. Let tis bring the whole matter down to 
a business basis. 1 happen to know certain events 
in your past life, which you, for the sake of do- 
mestic peace and your present exalted station, 
wish to conceal. Well, I am ready to hold my 
tongue—ready to keep severely out of your way, 
provided I am paid for it. I ask nothing exorbi- 
tant—simply the comforts, or, maybe, now and 
then, the luxuries, of life. The millionaire, I 
hear, is no niggard with you; but if a request 
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ior five thousand dollars is likely to arouse his 
suspicions, let me suggest that you séll some 
of those diamonds which you wore at the opera 
last night, and after that you will be able, I dare 
say, to save from your pin money the allowance 
due me.” 

The two had reached the endof the path. Now 
they turned about to walk in the other direction, 
Mrs. Lithgow looked at her companion. Char- 
lotte Corday’s brave, handsome face might have 
worn a like expression when, knife in hand, she 
stood over Marat in his bath. 

** My jewels are my husband’s gift !” she said, 
in a thick, stifled voice. ‘‘I will not sell them. 
Give me time to raise the money in some other 
way.” 

He bowed. 

‘Anything that’s reasonable. The beautiful 
Mrs. Lithgow, as people call you, demands my 
utmost consideration. By the way, do you quite 
deserve the reputation which you have for beauty ? 
Last night at the opera you seemed a wonderfully 
well-preserved woman ; to-day I see that you are 
faded, passée—done for, in fact, so far as looks go. 
Well, twenty-five years make havoc of the fairest.” 

‘*And shall I tell you the impression which 
your face produces upon me ?” she answered, with 
withering contempt. ‘‘ It is full of gross lines— 
it says plainly that your life is thoroughly evil— 
that you have gone from bad to worse since your 
wild youth. I used to think you handsome then ; 
now you are—hideous.” 

He winced. 

‘“‘We are not here to exchange compliments, 
Mrs. Lithgow, but to arrange matters for the fut- 
ure.” 

He tore a leaf from a notebook, wrote an ad- 
dress upon it and put it in her gloved hand. 

“*T require five thousand dollars by to-morrow 
night,” he said. ‘‘ You can transmit the sum to 
me by any means that suits you best. I give you 
my word that I shall not intrude upon you in 
your own gay and festive halls, nor risk any en- 
counter with your nabob husband. I wish to 
make things as easy as possible for you, Myrtle.” 

‘l'o his greed he seemed to unite a strange cau- 
tion and forbearance. He meant to enrich him- 
self from Sydney Lithgow’s purse, but in secrecy 
and silence, and with no imprudent haste. He 
declined to provoke an explosion. ‘This conduct, 
altogether unlike mad, headlong Mark Daryl, 
puzzled Mrs. Lithgow. 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, in a deliberate voice, ‘it 
would be best for me to go straight to my hus- 
band and tell him everything.” 

Alarm and dismay chased each other over Mark 
Daryl’s countenance. 


’ 
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“Are you mad ?” he cried. ‘‘ Fancy the sensa- 
tion your confession would make in the fashiona- 
ble world! What! tell the millionaire you made 
& runaway match with me in your charming 
youth, and that it soon turned out to be no match 
at all? Produce my child—I mean, of course, 
show its grave, if,” airily, ‘there 7s such a spot 
to be found on the face of the earth? Good 
Heaven ! what nonsense you talk! Sydney Lith- 
gow would cast you down from your pedestal in 
the twinkling of an eye. He worships you now, 
but a shattered idol commands no man’s homage. 
Come,” in an encouraging, even coaxing tone, 
‘it is too late by many a year for you to speak. 
Do I not assure you that I will not push matters 
to extremes? I wish to go abroad—to pass the 
rest of my days on the other side of the Atiantic 
—nothing deters me from doing so but the lack 
of funds.” 

She eyed him sharply. 

*‘And if I furnish the funds will you swear to 
leave the country ?” 

‘*Yea—with the speed of a winged Mercury, 
Mrs. Lithgow.” 

** You ask for five thousand dollars by to-mor- 
row night—you shall have it.” 

«Thanks awfully.” 

‘* Now, have you anything more to say ?” 

He dug his heel into the wet gravel of the 
walk, 

“You remember that duffer who called him- 
self-a justice of the peace, before whom we stood 
a quarter of a century ago? At your stubborn 
solicitation he gave you some sort of a certificate 
of marriage. May Lask if you have preserved it ?” 

Her lip curled. 

**The certificate of a null and void ceremony— 
a shameless farce ? Of what consequence can the 
fate of such a paper be, and why,” with a darkly 
suspicious glance, ‘‘ your sudden interest in it ?” 

He bit his lip, then assumed an air of pro- 
found indifference. 

‘*T chanced to meet that fellow in the West. 
He was a queer case. No man that I ever en- 
countered could lie so glibly. He had the im- 
pudence to tell me But let it pass. I see 
you are impatient to be gone. Pardon me, Mrs. 
Lithgow, if I suggest that you, at parting, give 
me some pledge of good faith.” 

She understood him, and drew out her purse. 
She was in the power of this scoundrel, and to 
submit to his demands was the only course pos- 
sible for her. 

‘“‘Take it!” she said, all the scorn and con- 
tempt of her heart finding voice at last; ‘and 
whatever you do, Mark Daryl, never seek to see 
or speak to me again !” 
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As she thrust the 
purse into his out- 
stretched hand a 
quick, firm step 
sounded on the gravel 
behind her. Drop her 
veil? It was too late. 
Already her face had 
been seen. With his 
hat crushed low over 
his brows Mark Daryl 
slipped like a snake 
into a neighboring 
clump of shrubbery 
and vanished. Mrs. 
Lithgow stood in the 
gravel walk, and look- 
ed straight into the 
astonished eyes of her 
husband’s son, Jack 0° 
the Light. 

He had certainly 
witnessed the act of 
bestowing the purse. 
By an effort she gath- 
ered voice to speak, 
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The town swarms with beggars, Jack. That 
man asked for money—I could not refuse him.” 

Jack Lithgow gazed steadily in the direction 
which Daryl had taken. Apparently he did not 
see his stepmother’s tremor, or the guilt and fear 
written plainly on her face. In a cheerful tone 
he answered : ‘* Quite like you, little mother ”— 
that was his pet name for his father’s wife. 
« You are taking a constitutional in the Gardens ? 
Healthful and diverting! Perhaps you will ac- 
cept my escort. I will at least guarantee to keep 
the mendicants at proper distance.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, faintly. ‘I am 
going home now.” 

“Then I will walk with you ;” and he drew her 
hand through his arm, and turned her promptly 
from the spot. ‘They crossed the Gardens in si- 
lence, and entered the avenue. By that time she 
had partially regained her composure. 

‘* My dear Jack,” she said, in an ordinary tone, 
“T have found a housekeeper for your Witch 
Ilollow hermitage.” 

“That is good.” 

“An Englishwoman, Jack. Her name is Sarah 

tose. She drops her k's, but her references are 

excellent. Iam sure she is quite capable of tak- 
ing care of you and your friend Mr. Ferris. Pray, 
how do you mean to employ your time at the 
North Shore ?” 

“Tn cultivating the acquaintance of my neigh- 
bors—there are some very interesting ones at 
Witch Hollow.” 

“My dear Jack, you rarely find people inter- 
esting! Neighbors that you will take the pains 
to cultivate can be no ordinary mortals. What 
are they like ?” 

“‘T am not good at description,” said Jack, with 
an uneasy laugh. 

Mrs. Lithgow reached the door of her own re- 
gal dwelling. As.she was about to ascend the 
steps she turned to her husband’s son. 

“Tf you love me,” she said, with piteous en- 
treaty, ‘‘ forget that scene in the Gardens just now. 
Jack—dear Jack ! tell no one—no one—that I was 
walking there to-day !” 

He looked straight away from the woman whom 
he both reverenced and admired, and in a tone 
that carried peace and assurance to her heart he 
answered, promptly : 

**T will tell no one, little mother—so help me 
God! I will tell no one!” 


CHaprer XVII. 


LATE May time, bright and balmy. 
The woods of Essex had opened countless green 
leaves to the sunshine. Wild flowers nodded in 


every nook. Yellow butterflies, like winged blos- 
soms, fluttered over slopes and ferny hollows. 
Up and down the scaly pine trunks at Crag Head 
red-brown squirrels whisked their plumy tails, 
and through the cool sweet undergrowth furry 
rabbits scampered. All along the little silvery 
beaches of the shore myriad waves danced and 
laughed, and made merry music, as though with 
the sense of a living delight in the mellow, golden 
(days. 

Down at Witch Hollow, in a charming old den, 
known now as a emoking room, Jack Lithgow, 
one quiet afternoon, was lounging in a deep-cush- 
ioned window seat, with a lighted cheroot held 
idly in his fingers. Near by Gabriel Ferris sat 
tilted back in a chair of dark-red leather, with a 
brierwood pipe between his lips, and a sombre ex- 
pression on his comely olive face. 

‘‘lfTow is your suit prospering, Gabe ?” asked 
Lithgow, from the window. ‘Is she kind or 
otherwise ?” 

«* Kind—¢oo kind !” answered Ferris, gloomily. 
‘‘By Jove! she is even siséer/y at times, and 
that’s the worst possible sign, you know.” 

«Ts it ?” queried Lithgow, carelessly. ‘* I’m not 
au fait in such matters. Steady, old man! Put 
on all your war paint. You will never win her by 
halfway measures.” 

Ferris laid down his pipe. The two young men 
had now been at Witch Hollow for a fortnight. 
During that time Gabriel had seen Bruna Daryl 
daily, and paid homage at her shrine with more 
or less persistence, encouraged continually by 
Jack o’ the Light. Apart from a formal call at 
Crag Head, and the acceptance of a special in- 
vitation to lunch, Lithgow had kept well in the 
background—extinguished himself, in fact, and 
spurred on Gabriel. 

‘That fellow La Merle,” growled Ferris, ‘‘ puts 
attar of rose in his baths, uses rouge and blane de 
perle for his complexion, and has more nonsense 
about him than a belle of twenty. Do you call 
such a man a dangerous rival, Jack ?” 

‘“Yes, dear boy,” replied Lithgow, thought- 
fully, ‘for he is talented beyond belief. And in 
spite of his weakness for diamond rings those 
white hands of his can do extraordinary things. 
With his foreign polish and fascinating person- 
ality, not to speak of his prodigious service to 
Miss Daryl, La Merle certainly possesses an im- 
mense advantage over any other suitor who may 
enter the lists against him.” 

‘‘T fear you are right,” said Ferris, dejectedly. 
«« There’s some intangible thing standing betwixt 
Bruna and myself—I feel it, you know, but can 
give itno name. Hang it! Jack— it’s the French- 
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‘Never mind! Go ahead with your wooing— 
don’t flinch for him !” 

«Oh, it’s very well for you to talk like that 
cried Ferris, in an aggrieved tone; ‘‘ ke is not 
your rival.” 

‘«Do I not try to give you every possible op- 
portunity to get the better of the man? You 
went riding with Miss Daryl this morning, Gabe 
-——why didn’t you propose then, without further 
ado ?” 

‘©Oh, she would have her cousin Esther and 
La Merle along, too! It is always so,” indig- 
nantly ; ‘she will give me no chance to speak 
with her alone. She keeps that little Esther con- 
stantly at her right hand. Yes, yes, you are do- 
ing your best for me, Jack, and it’s awfully kind 
of you, old fellow. I often wonder at the way in 
which you efface yourself of late, and all for my 
benefit. Now that you have given me the hint, 
I see the truth plainly enough. La Merle, with 
his yellow eyes and milk-of-almonds complexion, 
is bound to destroy my happiness. He is the one 
man whom I ought to fear.” 

‘*Pooh! I did not say that,” replied Lithgow, 
impatiently. ‘‘ What rot talk ! Put your 
claims plainly before Miss Daryl. My father has 
promised to look after your future—a lucrative 
position will be given you when we close up 
Witch Hollow. Your skies are clear, man. All 
that you lack is courage ; or,” with a sharp 
glance at his friend, ‘‘are you deceiving your- 
self, Gabo ? Perhaps you are not so deeply in 
love with your Greek goddess, your snow maiden, 
as you fancy yourself to be ?” 

‘*T love her more than my own soul!” cried 
Ferris, petulantly. ‘‘ Have you not seen her 
again and again ? Then you can certainly judge 
of the sort of passion with which she is likely to 
inspire a man.” 

Lithgow did not answer. The lighted end of 
his cheroot had burned his hand. With a smoth- 
ered exclamation he flung the weed upon an ash 
tray near by. 

“T say, Jack !” 

‘* Fire away, old fellow.” 

‘‘Do me a favor, will you ?” 

« Anything in reason.” 

‘‘T want you to question Miss Daryl on the sub- 
ject of La Merle. I am mad to know in what 
light she really regards the Frenchman. You 
are my friend, and, of course, she is very civil to 
you. She will be sure to understand that you 
make the inquiries for my sake, and she will not 
take them amiss.” 

‘« 7!” said Lithgow, with a blank stare. ‘‘ And 
what would you have me say ?” 

‘Anything that you think fitting and proper, 
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Jack. You might ask if she has a penchant for 
red-haired, middle-aged men—my word! La 
Merle is five and forty, if a day !—or what the 
dence the man means by haunting Crag Head 
like a shadow.” 

Lithgow lifted his eyebrows. 

‘Your suggestions are exceedingly delicate,” 
he said, dryly, ‘‘ but you’ll have to excuse me—I 
must draw the line at that business. I can take 
no further hand in your wooing, Gabe. A lover 
who is worthy of the name will not be frightened 
at difliculties — least of all, at a bogy like La 
Merle.” 

But Ferris kept his uneasy look. 

*‘Tle is always at Crag Head,” he grumbled. 
‘“‘He reads and talks French with Bruna; he 
makes himself agreeable to Miss Cicely. I could 
shoot him with pleasure.” 

“Calm yourself—we are no longer in South 
America.” 

** Look here, Jack—it’s a thousand pities you 
do not know, by actual experience, what love and 
jealousy are—then you might better understand 
my present feelings.” 

A mocking gleam shot into Lithgow’s iron-gray 
eyes. 


‘ My dear Gabe, 


‘** He smarteth most who hides his smart, 
And sues for no compassion.’ 


Pardon me when I gay you are somewhat inclined 
to make an ass of yourself. I am readyin any 
possible way to aid and abet you in discomfiting 
La Merle.” 

Ferris still looked dismal. 

‘*You decline to interview Bruna on the sub- 
ject of the French doctor — well, perhaps you 
won't refuse to do the lady a small service ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘She has a pet hound, Romeo—an old favor- 
ite of her father’s. The brute is ailing—old age, 
I fancy, though she won’t believe it. I told her 
you knew something about dogs, and would ad- 
vise her how to treat him.” 

* All right.” 

‘“‘She seems a good 
hound’s illness.” 

“AL?” 

The conversation drifted into general subjects, 
but not for long. With a 
real or feigned Lithgow arose from the window 


deal disturbed by the 


nonchalance either 


seat. 

““T may as well go up to Crag Head at once 
and look at that dog,” he said. ‘* Wij] you come 
with me, Gabe ?” 

Ferris shook his head. 

‘‘Tt’s no use—I want to see her alone, you 
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know—have been manceuvring long days for the 
opportunity, and all in vain. T’ll stay here and 
write letters. I wish you would be a little more 
attentive to the Crag Head people, Jack. You 
make no attempt to cultivate them. They think 
you a rather unsocial fellow.” 

“Eh ?” said Lithgow, absently. ‘Sorry, I’m 
sure.” And he took his hat and left the house. 

Under the reign of a new master Witch Hol- 
low now blossomed like the rose. Trim walks 
had been newly cut through the rank shrubbery, 
and flower beds and lawns smiled at every turn, 

Lithgow plunged into the garden, still spark- 
ling with the raindrops ef a recent shower, and 
set his face toward Crag Head. 

Birds were singing everywhere. Under the 
green trees a little brook danced along by his 
side like a happy child. He crossed some mossy 
stepping stones, and found himself near a bound- 
ary wall. Somewhere at hand he remembered that 
a stile communicated with the Daryl estate ; but 
a tangle of Iuxuriant foliage hid it from view. 
As Lithgow paused to consider his bearings the 
sound of voices smote his ear. Noiselessly part- 
ing a network of low branches, he saw before him 
the stile, and perched on it stopmost stone Esther 
Daryl sitting, clothed in a white serge gown, her 
small feet incased in silken hose and black Ox- 
ford shoes, a white sailor hat tilted back from the 
curly red-brown locks on her forehead, a loving 
sunbeam on her riante face. 

Against a brown pine trunk near her leaned 
Bruna. She wore a dress of some thin, lustrous 
black stuff, garnished with butterfly bows of sil- 
ver ribbon. Her wide hat, ornamented with a 
white owl’s head, swung in one hand, and the 
other held a bunch of wild flowers gathered in 
some nook among the pines. The great cords of 
her uncovered hair shone like gold. 


—‘ Half light, half shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young.” 


Lithgow was in his own domain, she in Crag 
Head, yet only a few yards severed the two. As 
he was about to advance and greet the girls Es- 
ther Daryl began to speak, and her words rooted 
him to the spot. 

‘Tam glad you have taken me into your con- 
fidence, Bruna,” she said. ‘‘ Now I understand 
your very peculiar position. You are married, 
and your husband is to you only a horror—a 
frightful memory! Oh, had I known this story 
I would never have ventured to Crag Head ! How 
kind, how generous, how noble of you to receive 
Mark Daryl’s daughter to your house and heart, 
after all that you had suffered at Mark Daryl’s 
hands !” 


Genuine emotion filled Esther’s voice—tears, 
her big black eyes. The girl had been deeply 
moved, it seemed, by her eousin’s wrongs. 

**T did not mean to tell you,” answered Bruna, 
quietly ; ‘‘ but you were so persistent to know why 
I severed my old relations with Gabriel Ferris 
that I felt obliged to disclose the whole story.” 

‘And the man Bevil has never appeared to 
claim you—rich prize that you are !” cried Esther, 
from her perch on the stile. ‘* Now, that is the 
strangest part of it all, Z think !” 

‘*Tle has never been seen, or heard of, since 
the night of my father’s death,” replied Bruna, 
with composure. 

«Is not the thought of him like a perpetual men- 
ace? Oh, Bruna, were Tin your place my heart 
would stop beating at every unfamiliar step—at 
the mere sight of a stranger.” 

Bruna smiled, 

“At first I was like that; but with renewed 
health came strength of nerve—I banished all my 
fears. Now,” proudly, ‘I feel no terror of any 
living creature !” 

Esther, with hands clasped about her knees, 
looked at the speaker and meditated. 

‘‘T see. You are strong and sound, and able 
at the present day to give battle to your foes, 
Moreover, you know the divorce court will at any 
time make you a free woman.” 

Bruna nodded. 

‘* Yet, how—how have you, for more than four 
years, managed to tolerate the thought of that 
man? He parted yon from Gabriel Ferris; he 
went through some form of marriage with you 
before a clergyman ; he is likely, at any moment, 
to spring up in your way like a jack-in-the-box. 
Indeed, Bruna, you seem strangely apathetic and 
indifferent to a very serious and alarming matter !” 

‘* Maybe,” answered Bruna, gravely. ‘‘ To tell 
the truth, I have neyer been able to make that 
night’s work appear real to me. Consider: the 
man entered Crag Head like a whirlwind. I 
heard a step, a hand touched mine. My father 
was dying near—violence and death worked their 
will at the same moment, and I,*shut up in great 
darkness, could not distinguish friend from foe. 
Then there was a clatter of horse hoofs in the 
night—nothing more. And from that hour to 
this no shape has alarmed, no word annoyed me. 
Sometimes I think we must all have been labor- 
ing under a frightful delusion. Perhaps it was a 
dream. Perhaps both the man and the marriage 
were nightmare fancies.” 

Esther lifted her pretty shoulders expressively. 

‘¢T wonder,” she said, ‘‘if Mr. Ferris takes the 
same view of the affair ? Did he find any reality 
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closet by my father ?—in losing bride, home, fut- 
ure prospects, allin a moment ? Bruna, dear ”— 
the crafty voice was very swect and coaxing—‘*‘ tell 
me, do you still love your first lover ?” 
The blonde girl, leaning against the 
trunk, smiled at the half-veiled curiosity in 


old tree 
the 
other’s tone. 

** My first lover? And who is he ?” 

‘*Why, Mr. Ferris, of course.” 

Bruna grew suddenly frigid. 

‘-T am neither maid, wife nor widow,” she an- 
swered. “A woman in such a predicament should 
not talk or think of love. Why do you ask such 
You, at least, know nothing 
You have but just 


questions, Essie ? 
about the grande passion. 
left your dolls.” 

isther reddened. 

‘‘T never cared for dolls,” she answered, bit- 
terly ; ‘‘and I cannot remember any childhood. 
All my life I have felt o/d. Of course, I thought 
you would not mind telling me about Mr. Ferris.” 

‘“‘If you please, dear,” replied Bruna, sweetly, 
but firmly, ‘‘ we will talk of yourself instead. I 
fancy that your past life has been far from joy- 


ous: but you are now happy with me, are you 
not 2 You like Crag Mead tolerably well ?” 
Ksther sprang to her fect. 
“Yes, yes, yes!” she cried, vehemently. “I 


should be a wicked little demon, indeed, if I did 
not feel grateful to you, Bruna—if I did not 
love you for the way in which you have re- 
ceived me here! I will never repay you with 
evil !” her voice rang out as if in defiance of some- 
thing or somebody unseen. ‘1 will never do 
you anything but good—never, never !” 

On both her cheeks a red spot flashed out. She 
leaped down from the stile. 

‘**T hope you will be happy with Gabriel Ferris 
yet. Yes, 1do—I do !—remember that I said it ! 
You deserve his love, and everything else that is 
good in life. But I—I am a little viper—the 
wicked daughter of a wicked father !” ; 

“* Esther !” 

She had no time to say more. There was a 
step on the other side of the boundary wall. A 
gallant young figure mounted the old stile and 
doffed his hat to the two girls. From his look 
and manner neither could dream that Mr. Jack 
Lithgow had been playing eavesdropper. 

‘*Miss Daryl,” he said to Bruna, ‘‘ my friend 
I'erris tells me you have a favorite hound in need 
of treatment. If you will trust him to me, I may 
be able to do something for him.” 

‘You are very kind, Mr. Lithgow. I would 


be glad to have you see Romeo—that is,” with a 


charming smile, ‘‘ if you are not taking too much 
trouble ?” 
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A gleam, like the flash of a hidden sword, a»- 
peared in his eves. 

None at all! I understand dumb creatures 
fairly weli—better, perhaps, than I do my fellow 
men, 

Ile went up the path under the pines, and the 
girls with him, both talking of Romeo and his 
The brown needles a smooth 
carpet underfoot, the pine tops murmured over- 
head. 
against him, and once she slipped on the pine 
needles, and to save her from falling he caught 
her quickly by her ungloved hand. ILow that 
soft, warm touch electrified the man! It was 
like a draught of strong wine. 

‘*Let us go round to Romeo’s kennel,” she 
said, as they turned from the pines into the gar- 
dens of the Crag. ‘* My groom, Roger, has been 
trying to dose the dog, but with no success. You 
see, he fancies that Romeo has the rabies, and he 
is half afraid to go near him,” 

Lithgow stopped short in the walk. 

** The rabies !” 

Ilis voice grewsharp. By an imperious gesture 
he brought both girls to a stand. 

**Remain here till I can examine the brute,” 
he said. ‘* Not astep farther, please! Possibly 
Roger’s fears are not groundless, At any rate, 
the safest way is the best.” 

** In that case I have certainly asked too much 
of you, Mr. Lithgow. Neighborly courtesy has 
its limits. You must not risk your own safety by 
attempting to help a rabid dog.” 

Ife drew from his pocket a pair of thick driving 
gloves. 

**T have ample protection here,” he answered. 
** If Romeo is mad, you and your household are 
exposed to great danger. Le must be examined 
and dealt with promptly. Meanwhile, I beg—I 
entreat both you and your cousin to remain out 
of harm’s reach.” 

** Indeed / will, for one,” said KEsther Dary] ; 
**for I have no wish to go howling mad with 
hydrophobia. Roger! Roger !” as the groom who 
had grown gray in the service of the Daryls came 
forward to meet the trio, ‘‘ have I not seen a 
gun in the stable ?” 

** Lor’, yes, miss ~—certainly,” answered Roger. 

** And it is loaded, is it not ?” 

** Yes, miss. I rammed in the shot myself, al- 
most five years ago—yes, the very night that Mark 
Daryl and his devil of a comrade rode up here 
from Fogport, with me a-following at their heels, 
in fear of my life. You see, they had been cun- 
ning enough to send the minister a good bit ahead, 
so that he’d git to the house first and suspect noth- 
ing wrong.” 


ailments. made 


A wind from sea blew Bruna’s black dress 
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«Qh !” said Esther. 

«« Jest so, miss, and I was bound to fire on the 
villains if ever they dared show theirselves at the 
Crag urter that night’s work. The weepon is be- 
hind the stable door, a-waitin’ for ’em still !” 

Bruna changed countenance. By a frown she 
signified to the old man that the conversation was 
taking a wrong turn. 

‘If the same charge has been rusting in it for 
almost five years, Roger, I think your gun is more 
to be feared than the dog,” she said, dryly. 

‘« Maybe, miss, maybe,” answered Roger. ‘‘ The 
gentleman ”— pulling his forelock to Lithgow— 
‘*is welcome to bust it, if he likes.” 

With a queer laugh Lithgow declined the 
and turned toward Romeo’s kennel. 
Roger followed cautiously. At the door lay the 
sick hound, drowsing in the warm sunshine. He 
saluted Roger with a testy growl; but when the 
master of Witch Hollow bent to pat him his tail 
wagged hopefully. 

After some coaxing and caressing Romeo went 
so far as to extend to the visitor a hairy paw, in 
token of his amicable feelings. With perfect do- 
cility he submitted to Lithgow’s examination. 

‘‘Miss Daryl,” said the young fellow—he was 
kneeling by the dog, and she stood at his shoul- 
der—‘‘ there is no sign of rabies here. I relieve 
Romeo of that black suspicion. His ailment is 
trifling and curable.” 

She looked down on man and beast, and a smile 
parted her lips. 

‘‘Papa used to say that Romeo was very saga- 
cious in his friendships, Mr. Lithgow, and that 
the person who could win the dog’s love was sure 
to deserve the master’s trust. See, he is telling 
us as plainly as possible that he considers you to 
be a man worthy of al] confidence.” 


weapon, 


He was off his guard fora moment. His im- 
perious eyes fell before hers. 
**Don’t believe it,” he said, huskily. ‘‘I am 


not worthy of your confidence, nor even to touch 
the hem of your garment ;” and before she, star- 
tled, disconcerted, could utter a word in reply he 
had turned to Roger and was instructing the old 
groom as to the future treatment of the hound. 

‘*When a beast has had his day let him die, 
say I,” grumbled Roger. 

‘‘Not if he happens to be your young lady’s 
favorite,” replied Lithgow. ‘* We must prolong 
his life for her sake.” 

He walked away with the two girls to Crag 
Head. As they passed the brick stable, matted, 
like the house, in clinging vines, Esther pointed 
to some object gleaming behind its open door—a 
gun barrel. 

‘Behold the weapon,” she said, mockingly, 
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‘*that Roger keeps to scatter a spoiler who never 
appears! If the poor old man does not mind, he 
himself will be blown to little bits by it some 
day.” 

Jack o’ the Light left his companions at the 
first turn in the path. 

‘I am very grateful, Mr. Lithgow, for your 
kindness to my poor hound,” said Bruna, at part- 
ing, and her queenly eyes dwelt upon him gra- 
ciously. 

‘Don’t mention it,” he stammered, and swung 
away into the green gloom of the pines and 
quickly disappeared. 

Late that night, when the moon was shining on 
the sea, Bruna Daryl rapped at the door of her 
cousin’s chamber. The French oculist had dined 
at the Crag, and gone away on an evening train. 

** Belle cousine,” said Esther, who was combing 
out her long hair before the mirror, ‘‘ I heard you 
playing a nocturne to La Merle. I thought he 
would never leave you. Oh !’—she stepped back 
to survey the elder girl critically—‘‘after all, a 
blonde should always wear black—it makes you 
dazzling, ma chére.” 

Bruna advanced to the toilet table, with the tail 
of her long, sombre gown flung across her arm. 

‘*Dr. La Merle staid a little later than usual,” 
she answered ; ‘‘ he is very fond of music. ‘‘ Es- 
ther, I want your father’s address—I must send 
him a message before I sleep.” 

Esther dropped comb and brush in her amaze- 
ment. 

‘«My father’s address !” 

‘‘Make haste, dear,” urged Bruna, with com- 
posure. 

«But can you mean it ?” gasped Esther. ‘ Will 
you hold any communication with Mark Daryl— 
you ?” 

*“Yes—I have no alternative. 
be found ?” 

Esther mentioned an aristocratic hotel in town. 

“Is he a guest at that house ?” asked Bruna, in 
a surprised tone. 

Esther nodded. 

«* Papa tells me nothing about himself—his let- 
ters are few and brief, but I feel sure that some 
good fortune has befallen him of late—he no 
longer lacks money. Bruna, dear Bruna”—her 
face was pale with anxiety—‘“‘ what can you want 
with my father ?” 

«* A little information, which he only can give 
me, Esther—do not be alarmed.” 

‘* Perhaps—oh, I must say it—I must warn 
you !—perhaps he is still your enemy.” 

The elder girl smiled. 

“‘Tt does not signify—he can harm me no 
more.” 


Where can he 
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**Are you sure of that—quite sure, cousin ?” 
Poor Esther had suddenly forgotten to speak of 
her father as a penitent. ‘‘ You cannot—you 
will not seek to see him, Bruna ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Bruna, resolutely. ‘I will 
see him—I will talk with him, face to face.” 


Cuapter XVIII. 


It was a bachelor dinner. Around the hand- 
some table four men sat in easy attitudes, each, 
according to his own sweet will, talking or keep- 
ing silent. 

The sea outside was dark with storm. Gusts of 
rain swept the windows of the room. A boister- 
ous wind surged around the corners of the old 
house. Little Dolly Telfair was talking. He had 
come down to Fogport for the yacht race, and 
now made the fourth man at Lithgow’s dinner. 

“Really, with all this black wainscoting, you 
know, and so many secret closets and poky pas- 
sages, Witch Hollow seems quite as lively as a 
family tomb, Jack. You may be sure there are 
ghosts parading about you here, whether you see 
them or not. All the same, vonr cook is a jewel, 
chappie. The consommé and bluefish were ex- 
cellent, and for a long day I’ve tasted nothing 
better than than aspic of foie gras, and your Cha- 
teau Latour.” 

Lithgow smiled. 

“‘You are incorrigible, Dolly. Some day you 
will either die ‘of apoplexy or marry a female 
cook.” 

An unwonted agitation appeared in little Tel- 
fair’s wizened face. 

“‘Tell you what,” he said, with a flurried air, 
‘«‘T was never a marrying man, you know—for 
years I’ve baffled the wiles of the sex, and langhed 
consumedly at other fellows; but as I came here 
to-day I saw something on the beach that quite 
did me up. By Jove! all the witches are not yet 
dead on the North Shore !” 

“You have, then, encountered one ?” said Ga- 
briel Ferris, with suspicious interest. 

‘‘ Yes—born, not made, like the poets.” 

“In what guise did the creature appear, mon- 
sieur ?” asked Dr. La Merle. 

Little Telfair grew as red as a lobster. 

“Fancy a yellow dogeart,” he said, ‘‘and a 
jet-black pony, in vellow harness, with a bow of 
gold-colored ribbon on his forelock, and another 
flying from the smart whip. Fancy the cart half 
full of yellow daisies, and in the midst, holding 
the lines, a girl—a houri—a Circe—yes, the pret- 
tiest creature man ever looked upon! She gave 
me no end of ashock. I saw sparks before my 


eves—my head whirled like a weathercock on a 
windy day.” 

A broad smile appeared on the faces around the 
table. 

‘© Yellow cart—black pony,” said Gabriel Ferris, 
pausing in the act of cracking a walnut ; “ why, 
that must be Miss Daryl’s turnout. The driver 
was blonde—eh, ‘Telfair ?” 

“Not a bit of it!” replied Telfair, “but a 
petite brunette, with velvet-black eyes, a complex- 
ion like a calla lily, and something of a Titian-red 
tint in her brown hair.” 

«Mile. Esther, the cousin 
La Merle, promptly. 

**Sure enough !” said Jack o’ the Light. ‘* And 
so you Jost your heart to her, Dolly ?” 

‘© As God hears me, I did !” cried little Telfair, 
with a vehemence that startled his hearers. ‘I'll 
never be the same man again! Do you mean to 
say that that enchanting creature lives somewhere 
about here ?” 

‘She is my next-door neighbor,” said Lithgow. 
‘Good Heaven! Pull yourself together, man ! 
You are an old stager ! Don’t go down like over- 
ripe grain before a little thing in her teens.” 

With a melancholy air Telfair twirled his small 
waxed mustaches, 

‘Sooner or later every man’s hour is certain to 
strike, chappie. Just powers! How chic she was! 
And sweet as a Jacqueminot rose. My mind is 
made up. I shall take quarters for the season at 
one of your North Shore hotels, and you must 
present me at once to Miss Esther Daryl.” 

Ferris frowned. ‘Telfair was rich, and of high 
social standing; but his age exceeded Esther 
Daryl’s by twenty years at least ; and not only was 
his head growing bald, but it did not contain a 
single idea beyond rare old wines and French 
cookery. Ferris felt an unreasonable displeasure 
at this violent admjration for Mme. Marthe’s 
granddaughter. The little man’s amorous out- 
break seemed in abominable taste. 

Lithgow and his guests arose from the table. 
The storm was increasing steadily. The bay 
roared, the wind shrieked like mad through the 
shrubbery and in the deep chimneys. Dr. La 
Merle looked out of a window opening toward 
the beach, which was now white with tearing, 
foaming surf, and said, cheerfully : 

‘* A night for battle, murder and sudden death, 
messieurs.” 

“* And a game of bézique, or anything else that 
you care to play,” answered Lithgow. 

But La Merle was not fond of cards. He left 
his three companions, and crossing the long, low- 
ceiled drawing room, he opened a piano in a 
corner, and sat down there to amuse himself. 
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His elegant, diamond-ringed hands touched the 
instrument lightly at first, then with increasing 
power. 
the old Rapture and despair, exultation 
and poigna:t heartbreak mingled in the music. 
fal- 


cries of vic- 


Storms of harmony began to roll through 


room. 


Now it soared and crashed, now wailed and 
tered. Groans of defeat 
tory. 


sueceeded 
First a sonl was mounting grandly to the 
stars, then it sank fainting in surges of anguish— 
down—down—to the very darkness of accepted 
death. and Gabriel Ferris 
comments, but Dolly Telfair stared. 

** IIe plays like ademon,” he muttered. ‘ What 
ails the man? H[e’s got avulture at 
like that classic duffer Prometheus.” 

Litheow shrugged his shoulders. 

“* Never mind the doctor,” he said, dryly. ‘ IIe 
will feel better after all that. 
know it, Dolly, but you are playing an amazingly 
bad game.” 

‘* Be so good as to ring for lights,” answered 
**T cannot tell 
one card from another—tliis beastly night falls 
early.” 

Lithgow rang. 


Lithgow made no 


his vitals, 


Perhaps you don’t 


Telfair, in an aggrieved tone. 


In answer a plain, middle-aged 
woman in black entered the drawing room and 
proceeded to set the candelabra on the high man- 
tel, blazing. It was Sarah Rose, the housekeeper 
at Witch Hollow. 

A methodical, well-trained person. Of Lith- 
gow’s guests, only Ferris had seen her before, for 
her duty was not to receive visitors at Witch Ilol- 
low, but only to minister to their comfort. She 
now moved to her task, looking not to right hand 
or left, and heeding neither the knot of young 
men at the card table nor the one elegant gentle- 
man thundering at the piano in the corner. She 
dropped the curtains noiselessly over the windows, 
set a chair in place, and made her exit with ad- 
mirable dispatch. As the door was closing upon 
her black respectable figure the music ceased ab- 
ruptly. 
he was dealing, to see La Merle leap from the pi- 
ano stool, with his pale eyes like living coals. 

“Tn God’s 
demanded. Lithgow put down his cards. 

** My housekeeper.” 


Jack Lithgow looked up from the cards 


name, who is that woman 2?” he 


” 


‘* Ter name, monsieur ? 
‘“*Sarah Rose.” 

‘Ts she American ?” 
‘“*T think not.” 


“English ?” 

‘+ Phate tt.” 

Telfair and Ferris were staring, but the French 
doctor did not seem to mind it. 

** Rose—Sarah 
softly on his tonene, 


turned the name 
‘*T have seen her before. 


Rose!” he 
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I cannot be mistaken. Mr. Lithgow, mav I ask 
permission to speak to your housekceper alone ?” 

Lithgow, too courteous to express surprise, an- 
swered, ** Certainly. 


pied. 


The next room is unoceu- 
You are welcome to talk with her there.” 

And he rang the bell a second time for Sarah 
Rose. 

She came promptly, all unconscious of any- 
thing amiss. La Merle confronted her just in- 
At sight of the 
small, elegant man with the pale eyes and red 
hair the woman recoiled violently and let fall a 
smothered exclamation, ‘Taken completely by 
surprise, she had neither the time nor wit to dis- 
semble. 

** You remember me ?” said La Merle, transfix- 
ing her with a 4ook. 

** Good ’Eaven! no, sir !” gasped Sarah Rose. 

“Think again!” urged the doctor. ‘I have 
been seeking you for years. 1 came to America 


side the drawing-room door. 


expressly to find you.” 

Lithgow and the others were looking on in 
silent amaze. The woman’s face, placid, usually, 
as some ruminating cow’s, now betrayed a great 
dismay. 

«“T don’t know you, sir—I don’t know you !” 
she cried, with unsteady vehemence. 

**Pardon—I think you do!” replied Dr. Li 
Merle; ‘‘and I have M. Lithgow’s permission to 
talk with you in the next room—perhaps I can 
revive your memory there.” 

He waved her toward a door which Lithgow 
had opened. She obeyed his gesture, as it seemed, 
against her will. The two stepped into an apart- 
ment furnished as a library. La Merle closed the 
door and turned to Sarah Rose. 

‘** Kighteen years ago,” he said, “ you were wait- 
ing maid to a celebrated opera singer—Mme. As- 
tarte.”’ 

She stood as though paralyzed, and answered 
not a word. 

‘It is strange,” continued La Merle, * that 
after my long quest I should stumble npon vou in 
this place. Ma foi! you pretend that you do 
not recollect me. And yet, I repeat, you were 
Mme. Astarte’s maid, and you were with her in 
Paris, in London, in many Continental cities— 
also at her last triumph in Antwerp.” 

Sarah Rose stared as though bereft of her wits 
—with cool insistence the French doctor went on: 

* You cannot fail to reeall the day when Mme, 
Astarte’s husband arrived at the H6tel de l’Ku- 
rope and found there a certain admirer of your 
mistress— Daryl, the American. You have not 
forgotten how he struck M. Daryl in his evil face, 
and called him certain names that made him ill 
—quite ill—nor the little journey to Ostend, nor 
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the duel among the sand dunes there. Mon Dieu! 
yes, you remember all this, woman !” 


The panic-stricken Sarah found her voice at 


last. 

‘Lord ’ave mercy! I remembers nothing, 
sir!” she protested —‘‘ nothing! Moreover, you 
was killed, sir, in the Belgian duel !” 

Ile smiled grimly. 

‘Bravo! I felt quite sure that you were not 
as stupid as you appeared. Well, we are getting 
on! Desperate wounds are not always fatal. But 
let that pass. Mme. Astarte fled with Daryl—you 
bore them company—you, and another servant, 
nurse to the infant. Our prima donna could 
abandon her husband, but not her child. Now, 
as her attendant, Sarah Rose, and the companion 
of her flight, you ought to be able to answer my 
questions: What treatment did your young mis- 
tress receive from Daryl? How, when and where 
did she die? What was the fate of her infant 
daughter ?” 

A terrible earnestness filled his voice, blazed in 
his pale eyes. Was it the sight of a man whom 
she had long believed dead, or some ghastly train 
of memories aroused by his words, that made 
sarah Rose shrink and grow blue ? 

“Sir! sir!” was all that she could answer. 

“Compose yourself, woman. I received tidings 
that the child died with the mother—was that 
true ?” 

“TI can’t remember, sir—indeed, I can’t! I ’ad 
nothing to do with the chiid. / wasn’t its nurse. 
Oh, sir, you “ave given me a sad turn !” 

With a resolute air he made a step toward her. 
Willing or unwilling, she saw that she must speak. 
She glanced furtively around the library. At its 
far end a door communicated with the hall. On 
this loophole of escape her eyes remained fixed. 

“I’ve got letters, sir—in my own room,” she 
faltered, faintly ; ‘‘ they might tell you something, 
if you'll let me fetch “em. She wrote ’em, sir, 
with ’er own hand—you know ’er ’and. I’ve kept 
‘em eighteen vears.” 

His eyes grew black with his intense excite- 
ment. 

Grand Dieu! Letters in er handwriting ? 
Bring them immediately,” he commanded. 

Like an arrow from a bow Sarah Rose shot 
through the door which she had been watching, 
and vanished. 

La Merle stood and waited. It is the unex- 
pected which always happens, saith the French 
proverb. He had hungered long to find this 
woman—had set scouts on her track many times. 
The abruptness of his discovery in Lithgow’s old 
shore house well-nigh unnerved him. 

Five--ten minutes passed. Sarah Rose did not 
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Where did the 


return. He became impatient. 
woman keep her letters? To cool his agitation 
he began to pace the floor. Suddenly a dark sus- 
picion seized him. He rushed to the door through 
which Sarah had disappeared. A square hall, 
with a waxed floor and oaken beams, lay beyond it. 
At the foot of the staircase a housemaid was just 
lighting the evening lamps. La Merle stalked up 
to her. 

‘Where is Mrs. Rose, the housekeeper ?” he 
demanded, breathlessly. 

‘‘She has just gone out, sir,” answered thie 
girl. 

**Gone out !—whither ?” 

““T can’t say, sir. She left the house fifteen 
minutes ago. She seemed in haste. I canglit 
only a glimpse of her bonnet and shawl as the 
door shut on her.” 

A moment later Dr. La Merle stood in the 
drawing room and said to his host : 

‘*My dear Lithgow, your housekeeper has out- 
witted me—taken to flight, in fact—left Witch 
Hollow.” 

Lithgow started to his feet. 

** Pray explain this little mystery, doctor.” 

La Merle shrugged his shoulders. 

** First of all, let me beg a thousand pardons 
for the trouble I have made here. Monsieur, 
Sarah Rose was once the servant of a very inti- 
mate friend of mine, though, as you know, she 
declined to remember me to-night. She has in 
her possession, monsieur, some important infor- 
mation of a strictly private nature, which I would 
be glad to obtain, but,” grimly, ‘she is very loath 
to part with it.” 

He told how the housekeeper had tricked him, 
and added : 

**T must follow her at once—I must find her 
before I sleep.” 

Lithgow called the maidservant, questioned her 
about Sarah’s departure, and bade her search the 
woman’s room. 

““Go,” he said, “‘and see if she has carried 
any luggage away with her.” 

The girl obeyed, and promptly returned to say 
that Sarah Rose had left all her belongings be- 
hind her, and fled empty-handed from Witch 
Hollow. 

Without another word Lithgow ordered his 
trap to be brought to the door and lanterns 
lighted. 

‘‘It is my duty to recover my housekeeper,” he 
said, dryly, ‘‘ so permit me to join in your search, 
doctor. Ferris and Dolly Telfair can entertain 
each other till we return. It will be well to take 


the road to the railway station.” 
The rain was pouring in torrents, the wind 
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blowing a gale ; but the two men sprang into the 
trap, and tore off together through the wild night. 
Telfair and Ferris were left alone in the drawing 
roum. 

‘« By Jove !” said little Dolly, us he picked up 
the scattered cards from the table. ‘1 wonder 
what sort of a skeleton that French doctor keeps 
in his closet ?” 

In an amazingly short time he has managed 
to rob Lithgow of an excellent servant,” grumbled 
Ferris. 

** My eyes !” said Dolly, pulling his waxed mus- 
taches in perplexity. ‘‘1t sounds like a page from 
a sensational novel, eh ?—that woman running 
away through a pitch-black night like this, just 
to escape from La Merle. Wonder what secret 
they have between them—murder, robbery, or 
arson ?” 

‘* Yes, yes, the whole affair has an uncommonly 
queer look,” replied Ferris, gloomily. Then with 
honest frankness he turned to Telfair. ‘‘ Look 
here, Dolly, I may as well tell you that I detest 
Dr. La Merle. We are both in love with the same 
woman. As I cannot talk of him without preju- 
dice, it is better for me to try another subject.” 

Half an hour after the thud of hoofs at the 
door of Witch Hollow announced the return of 
the trap. Jack o’ the Light entered, dripping 
and alone. 

‘* What luck, chappie ?” cried little Telfair. 

Lithgow looked annoyed. 

‘Sarah Rose reached the station in advance of 
us,” he replied, ‘and took the evening express 
for Boston. We drove like Jehu the son of Nim- 
shi, but only to hear the receding whistle of the 
locomotive. I left La Merle at the station, wait- 
ing for the next train to town. I doubt if he will 
find the woman—she is evidently determined to 
escape him.” 

He threw off his wet mackintosh, and resumed 
his place with Ferris and Telfair as though noth- 
ing had happened. He turned the conversation 
promptly from La Merle, and made his guests un- 
derstand that he would not discuss the little epi- 
sode of the night. Dolly Telfair was engrossed in 
thoughts of his own. Could his charmer of the 
vellow pony cart be the woman with whom both 
Gabriel Ferris and the French doctor were in 
love? Ah, Heaven forbid ! 

Two days passed. A new housekeeper was in- 
stalled at Witch Hollow. No tidings came from 
the missing Sarah—none from Dr. La Merle. On 
the third day a smart yacht, the property of Jack 
Lithgow, appeared in the harbor. Invitations 
were sent forth promptly, and a party of the 


owner's friends gathered on the deck of the Ocean 
Star, to test the sailing qualities of the elegant 
craft. 

‘*Now is your opportunity, Dolly,” whispered 
Lithgow, as the yacht went gliding out into the 
blue deep. ** The beauty of the pony cart is here, 
with her consin, and Miss Rainsford, their chap- 
eron.”” And he seized little Telfair, and draw- 
ing him toward a group of ladies, presented him 
in due form to Esther Daryl. 

She gave him only a glance. The insignificant 
dandy, with his d/asé air and eyeglass, was hardly 
the person to arouse a young girl’s interest. Be- 
sides, Hsther was out of spirits this day. Her 
blue-and-white yachting dress fitted her slender 
figure jauntily; her creamy complexion could 
safely defy both wind and sun; but the heart in 
her bosom was like a lump of lead. During the 
sail Gabriel Ferris paid open court to Bruna— 
overwhelmed her, in fact, with attentions, and 
poor Esther had little thought for Dolly Telfair. 
Silent as the Spartan lad of ancient story when 
the fox was gnawing his vitals, she saw Ferris’s 
ardent glances, heard his tender little speeches— 
to which Bruna responded carelessly, evasively, or 
not at all—and gave no sign of the jealous tort- 
ures that racked her. Once indeed had he looked 
into her heart, and Litterly had she repented of 
that momentary weakness. Never again should 
he see that he had the power to move her. And 
Bruna—how cool and indifferent she seemed !— 
how bored! Certainly, Ferris’s open devotion 
evoked little response. Was she dissembling, or 
had the old love ceased to charm? Inwardly de- 
bating this question, Esther leaned on the rail and 
looked pensively down into the water that foamed 
about the freshly painted side of the yacht. Pres- 
ently little Telfair pattered up. 

** Jolly good fun, isn’t it, Miss Daryl ?” he be- 
gan, cheerfully. ‘* Hope you’re not sick? It’s a 
beastly sensation—seasickness. I give you my 
word, I hadn’t an idea of stopping on the North 
Shore when I came down here, but now, by Jove! 
I’m going in for a long stay.” 

‘* Indeed ?” murmured Esther, abdsently. 

What was Gabriel Ferris saying just then to 
Bruna, and why did both look that way and 
smile ? 

“T’ve engaged quarters at the nearest hotel 
prattled Telfair. ‘*I mean, the hotel nearest 
Crag Head, don’t you know? Oh, really, now, 
I’m glad I joined this party to-day, if only to dis- 
cover the object of Mr. Ferris’s devotion.” He 
nodded good-naturedly toward Gabriel and his 
companion. ‘It’s a ton’s weight off my mind.” 





” 
’ 


(To be continued.) 
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“CLARISSA HARLOWE.” 
(EDITION OF 1740.) 
By G. A. Davis. 
Smoorn and worn the ancient covers, yellow calf and tarnished gold; 
Here in double-columned pages fair Clarissa’s wrongs are told; 
Mellow age has stained the paper—’tis a hundred years ago 
Since this ‘‘new edition” issued, fresh from Paternoster Row. 


Quaint the type with its long /’s, sprinkled thick with * sobs” and “ sighs,” 
Quaint the brown old line engravings, and the border’s prim device ; 
Gallants all bewigged and ruffled, white-robed maideus slim and pale, 

In a world of India china, pot-pourri and Chippendale. 


I can see the stately ladies of those Hanoverian days, 

In their powder and their patches, armored stiff in hoops and stays; 
Trembling o’er the wiles of Lovelace, as they sip the steaming tea— 
Mingling tears for lost Clarissa with the fragrance of Bohea! 


But I turn from George's London, for my old book leads me down 
To an ancient moated manor, far away from court and town, 

Where a little brown-!ocked maiden reals and sobs till twilight falls, 
All around her grim old portraits frowning on the paneled walls. 











‘““OLARISSA HARLOWE.” 


Straight and slim as white Lent lilies, rosy as the wreaths of May, 
Through the April rain of teardrops shine her eyes of English gray ; 
Oh, so dainty and so tender—I can see her leaning there 

O’er the very page I’m holding, in her stiff old high-backed chair! 


Not a curl upon her forehead—all her bright locks backward rolled, 
And a little film of powder deadening the girlish gold, 

Tight and straight her little bodice, prim and close the tucker drawn— 
Just a peep of warmer whiteness through the whiteness of the lawn. 


There she sits, and through the casement I can see the primrose sky, 
And the clipped yews black against it, and the gray bats wheeling by: 
She is lost in wicked London, dreaming, shudderiny as she reads— 

In the net the victim struggles—Lovelace mocks and Belford pleads. 


Here's the leaf her slender fingers trembling turned and folded down— 
Here's a tear blot in the middle of the page so old and brown! 

These the lirks that bind her to me—though a hundred years have flown 
Since she read ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe,” and my copy was her own. 


Now she rests, my little maiden—dust to dust these hundred years; 
She has shut the book forever—no more pity, no more tears; 

In some dim neglected chancel there’s a tablet on the wall, 
Funeral urn and torch inverted, and a name—and that is all. 


Or the black yew branches spreading, sweep the long grass where she lies, 
With her feet toward the dawning, and her face toward the skies; 

Dust to dust—yet here’s the tear blot on the faded leaf she scanned— 
And across the great gulf stretching, lo! I touch her living hand. 


Smooth and worn the ancient covers, with their lines of tarnished gold— 
Here with Richardsonian pathos fair Clarissa’s wrongs are told ; 

Comes more sweet the unwritten story—clearer than that lettered woe— 
Of my little phantom maiden, dead a hundred years ago! 
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SEEN FROM THE CHURCH TOWER. 


By DAvip Ker. 


‘“‘THE view from the church tower is greatly 
hadmired,” says the stout, short-breathed, chatty 
old lady who shows you over the principal church 
of the picturesque old English town of Foxleigh- 
on-the- Hill. 

And well indeed it may be, for no painter could 
imagine anything more charming than that seem- 
ingly boundless panorama of low green hills and 
sunny valleys, quaint old thatched farmhouses 
half buried in clustering leaves, pretty little peb- 
bly brooks dancing and sparkling between high 
banks bright with countless wild flowers, rich 
grassy meadows dotted with grazing sheep and 
cattle (too much absorbed in their dinner to look 
up even when the Western Express comes thun- 
dering past amid a rolling cloud of steam), tall 
hedgerows spangled with magnificent wild roses, 
and tiny red-tiled cottages scattered broadcast 
along the dusty white cart roads that wind to and 
fro over the fresh green surface like the veins on 
a cabbage leaf. 

But when I saw this charming view for the 
first time it was supplemented by a very unex- 
pected addition, which formed the first scene of 
a very curious romance, well worth chronicling. 

There were three of us on the tower, for the 
fourth member of the party—my hospitable host- 
ess, Mrs. Bright, who had driven us into the 
town in her neat little wagonette that morning— 
had preferred to remain below, saying to us, with 
her usual good-humored smile : 

““T am not quite nimble enough now to run 
up and down stairs as you young people do, and I 
don’t want to be a drag upon you, so I shall just 
stay still here till you come back.” 

Mrs. Bright’s place, however, was well filled by 
her daughter Letty, who was indeed Bright by 
name and bright by nature, for she was the brisk- 
est, merriest, most piquant little thing that ever 
drove the young men of a country town to distrac- 
tion. I was quite at a loss to think how her 
cousin Dick (our companion on this occasion) 
could ever have married anyone else—as he had 
done three years before—after being brought up 
with her from childhood ; but a little reflection 
might have told me that that very fact fully ac- 
counted for it. 

Dick was in high spirits, having left his wife at 
home when he came upon this visit, ‘lest the 
journey should be too much for her,” without 
ever troubling himself to find out ser sentiments 
on that point; and hardly had he reached the 





summit of the tower when he began to spout, as 
an appropriate quotation, ‘’ennyson’s famous New 
Year lyric : 
‘*T stood on a tower in the wet, 
And New Year and Old Year met— 
The winds were coming and going; 
And I said: ‘O years that are full of tears, 
Have ye aught that is worth the knowing ?’” 


‘*No, you must alter that,” said [; ‘after 
standing on a tower in the wet the verse would 
naturally end thus: 


‘*And slowly I rose, and I blew my nose, 
For I felt that it wanted blowing!” 


“Oh, Mr. Ker !” cried Letty, indignantly, 
‘you are too bad! Don’t you know ‘Tennyson 
is my favorite poet ? If you dare to make fun 
of him I shall be very angry with you !” 

*““The mere threat of such a punishment is 
enough,” said I, humbly. ‘Tennyson shall be 
sacred for me henceforth. But hello! what now ? 
Here’s some more tennis on !” 

In fact, a tall, good-looking young man in 
white flannel, carrying a lawn-tennis net, had 
just issued from the door of a neat red brick 
house right below us; and in a few moments 
more a young lady in a bewitching summer toi- 
let, laden with che other adjuncts of the game, 
came forth in turn, and after making a very 
transparent show of helping him to put up the 
net, suddenly slipped away to a low garden seat 
on one side of the tiny lawn, which, though 
plainly visible from our elevated standpoint, was 
(as I at once perceived) quite hidden by the trees 
around it from the windows of the adjacent 
houses. 

‘Ahem !” said Master Dick, with a meaning 
grin. 

Left to himself, the young cavalier finished off 
the preparations for the game as quickly as if his 
life depended on it, and then, taking up from the 
ground a pair of light shoes, went toward the seat 
on which the lady had placed herself, as if to put 
them on. But no sooner had he got well within 
the shelter of the trees than we saw him fling the 
shoes to the earth, throw his arms round the 
girl, and cover her with kisses, which she repaid 
promptly and with bountiful interest. 

“Go it!” eried Dick, with a wicked chuckle; 
**that’s ‘the freedom of the press,’ and no mis- 
take! I wonder how many they get through ina 
minute !” 
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*‘T really don’t think we ought to look on at 
this, though—it’s hardly fair to them!” said the 
kind-hearted Miss Letty, probably doing as she 
would be done by. 

“Well, if they will hold their performance in 
a public place they can’t complain,” rejoined I ; 
‘‘and our position here is, after all, only a type 
of how the church looks down upon earthly pas- 
sion. Besides, I rather think the exhibition is 
about to close.” 

In fact, the shower of kisses had begun to 
abate, and the young man, taking the girl’s left 
hand tenderly in his own, drew something (prob- 
ably a ring) from his pocket ; for the next mo- 
ment he was seen to kiss very lovingly one of the 
fingers of the hand that he held. 

‘Well, I’m glad to see ¢hat,” said Dick, with 
another and a broader grin ; ‘for really, in the 
absence of a mistletoe bough, it needs a ring to 
legalize such proceedings.” 

But at that moment the two other tennis play- 
ers came through the churchyard gate, and the 
young lady went demurely forward to meet them, 
while her lover, drawing hastily back, came round 
the other end of the clump of trees with an air of 
resolute innocence, as if he had only just arrived. 

“Here, then,” said I, “is the beginning of a 
romance ; I wonder if we shall get a chance to 
see the end of it !” 

We did see the end of it, soon enough ; and we 
saw it much sooner than we had expected, and in 
a form that no one could possibly have foreseen. 


II, 


A MONTH later the smooth green turf of the 
Foxleigh cricket ground was framed in an eager 
ring of clamorous spectators, hoarse with shout- 
ing and wild with excitement—massed together 
like bees to watch the final struggle of the county 
match, Clayshire versus Marlshire. I had got 
a good place upon one of the front benches of 
the pavilion, beside Mrs. Bright and her charm- 
ing daughter ; for this was the last day of my 
visit, and the ladies—who, apart from their know- 
ing much more about the ins and outs of the 
game than ladies usually have a chance to do, 
were most zealous partisans of the ‘‘ native team,” 
and would far rather have suffered some real ca- 
lamity than have seen their eleven beaten on its 
own ground—had insisted on bringing me over 
to the town again to “show me a little good 
cricket before I went away, since I would not be 
likely to get much of it where I was going ;” 
which certainly did not seem very probable, as I 
was about to sail for the Congo. 

The excitement stirred up by the county 
match, great at all times, was doubly intense on 
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thaf particular morning, for up till now the bat- 
tle had gone sorely against the native eleven. 
The Marlshire team were all picked men, the 
heroes of a hundred fights, and mostly profes- 
sionals ; and they had well sustained their for- 
midable renown. When the last Marlshire 
wicket went down on the previous day the 
strangers had scored two hundred and eighty-five 
runs to Clayshire’s one hundred and nine; and 
the fielding of the Marlshire men had been so 
perfect from first to last that there seemed to be 
little if any hope of Clayshire’s making good so 
large a deficit as one hundred and seventy-six. 

Several of the Clayshire men (including the two 
who were to go in first) were strolling about in 
front of the pavilion ; and I suddenly noticed one 
of them, a handsome young fellow whose face and 
figure seemed strangely familiar to me, though I 
could not think where I had seen him. 

All at once he came to a halt, as if by chance, 
just opposite the spot where I was seated ; and a 
pretty girl who sat right in front of me, seem- 
ingly quite alone, bent forward over the edge of 
the barrier, and said to him, in a whisper so low 
that no one else caught the words but myself: 

‘* Now, Frank, mind and do your best; I 
should break my heart if we were to be beaten !” 

‘*T will, darling, if only for your sake!” re- 
plied the young hero, with an emphasis that there 
was no mistaking. 

And then he lounged innocently away, not a 
whit too soon; for hardly was his back turned 
when up came a stout, florid, resolute-looking 
old gentleman with short, iron-gray hair, who 
took his seat beside the girl (whom I rightly 
guessed to be his daughter), and called out: 

‘* Here, Milly, I’ve got you a scoring card, so 
pow you can start fair.” 

Five minutes later the final contest had begun. 

* * oe *” * * 

‘* So!” said I to myself; ‘‘ the plot thickens ! 
I thought I knew that young fellow’s face, some- 
how, and now I see the whole thing as plain as 
print. He and this girl are the two whose love- 
making we watched from the church tower ; and 
this is the ‘stern parent’ who stands in the way 
of the suit. Well, here, sure enough, is the sec- 
ond chapter of our romance ; but what will the 
third be like, I wonder !” 

Just then the delivery of the first ball broke 
my musings, and for the next half-hour I was 
fully employed in watching some of the finest 
play that I had ever seen yet. 

“‘ Well bowled, Hawley! well bowled !” 

‘Good score, though, for all that! Well 
played, Rogers !” 

And the cries of the two rival factions— 
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swelled by many a hoarse shout from the throig— 
rolled through the hot, breezeless air like a peal 
of distant thunder. 

Sure enough, the captain of the Clayshire 
eleven, after a long and brilliant innings, had 
seen his wicket fall to one of those cunning 
‘‘lobs” for which Hawley was famous. But he 
had scored fifty-six runs, while his comrade, Hart, 
had contributed twenty more; and the hopes of 
the Clayshire party began to rise. 

‘‘ Not so bad—seventy-six runs, and only one 
wicket down yet!” said a joyful critic in the 
throng. ‘‘Come, that makes up our leeway a bit, 
anyhow—we shall do yet !” 

‘And Hart’s bound to make a good score,” 
alded a second man. ‘I saw him punish the 
Kent bowling in fine style the other day !” 

But just at this point fortune seemed inclined 
to turn against Clayshire. Poor Ilart, instead of 
making good the hopes reposed in him, was 
caught out ere he had time to make one more 
run, to the great surprise and chagrin of his 
many admirers ; and, worse still, the third wicket 
fell for only nine! 

‘* Tf this goes on,” growled an excited ‘ Clay” 
in the crowd, ‘‘I shall vow, like the Irishman, to 
hang myself or perish in the attempt !” 

But far worse than this was still to come; for 
the champion “hitter” of the native team, Jack 
Barton (commonly called ‘Slasher Jack”), who 
was thought by many to be capable of winning 
the match by his own unaided prowess, rashly 
‘‘swiped ” at an insidious underhand ball de- 
signed for that very purpose, and was caught out 
for five runs ! 

**Oh, hang it all, we may as well hang up our 
fiddles now !” grunted a zealous Clayshire sym- 
pathizer, with a darkening face. ‘ Eighty-six 
runs to make yet, only to be deve? with ’em—and 
then they have another innings to come after 
that !” , 

‘Who is the next man to go in ?” I heard a 
man behind me ask his neighbor. 

*“*A fellow of the name of Runnington,” said 
the other ; ‘‘ but, bless yer, he ain’t a bit 0’ good ! 
Ile’s one o’ yer uncertain ones, /e is—makes a 
good score once in a way by accident, and then, 
just as likely as not, gits out fust ball the very 
next time.” 

I bent forward to look for the “ fellow of the 
name of Runnington,” and saw below me, moving 
out, bat in hand, from the pavilion, the hero of 
the church-tower adventure, whom his sweet- 
heart’s bright eyes followed wistfully from the 
seat in front of me. I could see by the sudden 
flush on his bold brown face, and the fiery gleam 
of his dark-gray eye, that he had caught every 
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word of the sneering criticism on himself; and I 
said, under my breath : 

“‘If he does not get out the very first thing, 
that insult will be worth twenty runs to the Clay- 
shire side, or I am no judge of men.” 

But for the first few ‘‘overs” there was no 
sign of my prophecy being fulfilled, for Frank 
Runnington seemed bent on belying his name by 
making no runs at all. Steadily refusing to risk 
anything by hitting out, he ‘‘ blocked ” alike the 
perilous lobs of Hawley and the whirlwind round 
hands of Massingham, while Beckerton, the pro- 
fessional, who was in with him, made three or 
four single runs in quick succession, raising a lit- 
tle the drooping spirits of his party. 

But the lookers-on, already excited by the Clay- 
shire captain’s splendid inning at the outset, were 
not in a mood to be patient with a man who made 
no runs at all, and began to jeer poor Frank with- 
out mercy. 

**'That’s the way—nothin’ like bein’ careful, 
eh, Bob ?” 

«* He don’t give ’em no chances, he don’t !” 

«* Bless yer, it’s all right—he thinks it’s his 
bat they want to bowl at, not the wickets !” 

«IT say, Jack, I’m a-goin’ to sleep ; just wake 
me when he begins to make runs, will yer ?” 

Taunt and laugh passed over Runnington as 
unheeded as if he had not even heard them ; and 
he remained firm to his Fabian tactics for several 
more ‘‘overs,” to the huge displeasure of the 
crowd. Buta few of the more experienced crit- 
ics nodded their heads approvingly as they watched 
him, and one veteran cricketer muttered, with a 
knowing smile : 

**That’s right—he’s taking the measure of 
their bowling before he tries at it; he’ll punish it 
before long, no fear !” 

Ilardly had the prediction been uttered when it 
was made good. All at once—so quickly that no 
one could see how it was done—there came a re- 
port like the stroke of a heavy mallet on a plank, 
and one of Massingham’s best balls was seen to 
fly like a rocket clean over the railing on the 
farther side of the ground, and right in among 
the spectators beyond, who tumbled over each 
other like apples out of a bag in their haste to 
avoid it. 

‘Well hit, Runnington !” roared hundreds of 
voices ; for a hit for four from this do-nothing 
man was a surprise to ail, and cheers in place of 
sneers ran round the whole circle. 

And now Frank began to show in earnest what 
he could do. The next moment away went a ball 
of Hawley’s for three, and then one of Massing- 
ham’s for four. Meanwhile Beckerton had added 


to the score three singles and a brace of twos; so 
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that Marlshire’s majority of eighty-six was already 
reduced to sixty-four, without the fall of another 
wicket. 

But all this was nothing to what was yet to 
come. Warming to his work, our hero began to 
punish Hawley’s bowling terribly. Twice, thrice, 
four times, six times in succession, those treach- 
erous ‘‘ lobs,” despite the fatal skill of their pitch, 
were hit hard away for four, right over the bound- 
ary rail of the cricket ground. The crowd of 
lookers-on shouted themselves hoarse with de- 
light ; the ladies in the pavilion clapped till they 
burst their gloves; Milly’s beautiful face glowed 
with joy at her lover’s triumph; and even her 
hard-headed father (who, as I had gathered from 
the talk around me, was no less a man than Dr. 
Colocynth, a physician of great local renown) 
seemed to lose for a moment his evident dislike 
of the young hero in honest admiration of the 
latter’s prowess ; for the doctor himself had been 
a cricketer of no mean power in his younger days, 
and the old spirit was still as strong in him as 
ever. 

The cool Beckerton, too, had made six more 


‘“THE YOUNG MAN, TAKING THE GIRL’S LEFT HAND TENDERLY IN HIS OWN, DREW 
SOMETHING (PROBABLY A RING) FROM IIIS POCKET.” 



















runs, thus reducing Marlshire’s overplus to thirty- 
four ; and the captain of the Marlshire team now 
began tolook glum in his turn. If this were to 


go on he and his men might be beaten after all, ° 


just when they thought their victory sure; and 
at all events the sooner this terrible ‘‘ bat ” was got 
rid of the better. So he changed the bowling, 
and put on Tiverton, one of his professionals, in- 
stead of Hawley. 

And then came a sudden lull in the fight, to 
the no small chagrin of the excited crowd ; for 
the wary “bat” met this new dttack by going 
back at once to his old system of ‘ blocking ” in 
place of hitting out. Beckerton was equally cau- 
tious, and three overs passed without a single 
run. 

The new bowler, who had hoped to make short 
work of ‘“‘the slapdash young chap,” began te 
lose his temper at finding himself so steadily met 
and foiled, and at length sent a ball just a little 
wide of the direct line—and that little was quite 
enough. Instantly the countless watching eyes 
around saw Runnington swing up his bat, and, 
striking with the full might of his strong arms, 
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send the ball flying through the air as if fired 
from a gun. Right ac¢ross the ground it flew, 
over the boundary rails beyond, over the outer 
path, and vanished behind the houses ; and just 
where it had disappeared a shower of splinters of 
broken tiling were seen to shoot up into the air 
like a fountain jet ! 

For an instant there was a pause of mute 
amazement—for never yet had such a hit been 
known since cricket was first played in Foxleigh 
—and then arose a shout that was plainly heard 
at the railway station, half a mile away. 

After this hit—a sixer—our hero went on car- 
rying all before him, and when an unlucky stum- 
ble at last got him run ont he had one hundred 
and one runs to his credit. Nor had Beckerton 
been idle on his side ; and Marlshire, in place of 
being eighty-six ahead, was now fifty-four be- 
hind ! 

A perfect storm of cheers and clapping burst 
forth as Runnington walked slowly away; but 
more than one looker-on noted how white and 
worn his handsome face avpeared when the flush 
had died out from it; and Dr. Colocynth, glanc- 
ing keenly at him, said, half aloud—happily with- 
out noticing the startling effect of the words upon 
his daughter : 

“‘Something wrong with that young fellow ; he 
will need a doctor before long, as sure as my name 
is John Colocynth !” 

* * * * * * 


Frank Runnington’s success seemed to have in- 
fused his own spirit into all his remaining com- 
rades, for one and all acquitted themselves well ; 
and when the fall of the last Clayshire wicket at 
length set free both teams for lunch Marlshire 
had two hundred and twenty-nine runs to make 
in order to win ! 

And for a time it seemed—thanks to the splen- 
did fielding of the Clayshire men—as if the stran- 
gers had little or no chance of making up their 
leeway. ‘The first three Marlshire wickets fell for 
seventeen runs, and the hopes of the native party 
began to rise high. 

But these hopes were doomed to be quickly 
blighted. Massingham made fifty-four off his 
own bat; Tiverton, foriy-seven ; and Hawley, 
forty-five ; and thus only sixty-six runs were left 
to make, with four wickets still remaining to go 
down. 

The general excitement, heightening as the end 
drew nigh, at length rose to a pitch without par- 
allel in the annals of county cricket ; for when 
the church clock tolled six Marlshire’s last man 
was in, with one run to make in order to “ tie,” 
and two to win ! 

So close a contest had never been seen before, 
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and the shouting gave place to a deep and breath- 
less silence. 

All at once the ball shot up in the air, amid 
loud cheers from the Marlshire men ; but these 
were retorted the next moment by the Clayshire 
party with a shout to which all that had gone be- 
fore it were as nothing. Frank Runnington (who 
was fielding cover-point) had Jeapéfl up in the air 
as the ball reached him, and, making a desperate 
stretch, had canght it with one hand! Clayshire 
had won ! 

Some laughter mingled with the deafening 
plaudits that followed, for, in snatching at the 
ball, the hero had overbalanced himself, and gone 
sprawling on the ground. But cheer and laugh 
alike died away when it was seen that he did not get 
up again ; and there was an instant rush of Clay- 
shire men and Marlshire men together up to the 
spot. 

Then a sudden commotion was visible amid the 
group, and the captain of the Clayshire team was 
heard to shout hoarsely for “a hurdle.” 

The hurdle was brought, and the helpless man 
borne slowly and sadly away. At the same mo- 
ment there was a slight bustle in the front row of 
the pavilion, and some one called out that a lady 
had just fainted. 

Il. 

More than a year went by ere I passed through 
Foxleigh again on my return from the Congo, 
bound on another visit to my old friend Mrs. 
Bright. Letty met me at the train, and hardly 
had we shaken hands when she called out, ea- 
gerly : 

‘Guess who is coming to dine with us to- 
night !” 

“‘T haven’t a notion,” said I; “unless, per- 
haps, it is Mr. Gladstone.” 

«‘The idea!” cried the pretty little Conserva- 
tive, indignantly. ‘‘ Well, I know you’ll never 
guess, so I had better tell you all about it. You 
remember poor Frank Runnington’s accident at 
the county match, the last time you were here ?” 

‘‘T should think I did,” said I; ‘‘and I never 
had a chance to hear whether he got over it or 
not.” 

“* Well, that’s just what I’m going to tell you 
about,” replied the young lady, with the impress- 
ive air of one who has got the first news of an 
important event and means to make the most of 
it ; ‘‘and it’s really the most wonderful story you 
ever heard, though I know you must have had 
some strange ones in your time. When he fell, 
and didn’t get up again, we all thought it must 
be heart disease; but Dr. Colocynth, when he 
came and examined him, got quite excited, and 
said it wasn’t that at all, but some queer com- 
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plaint with a long name, which comes only once 
or twice in a whole generation. He had been 
longing for years and years, it seems, to have a 
chance of studying a case of it; and the moment 
he saw what it was, what did he do but take Run- 
nington right off to his own house, and nurse him 
day and night !” 

‘«* Not quite the best way to make his daughter 
forget her lover,” said I, with a laugh. 

««'That’s just what we all thought,” cried Letty ; 
‘but the doctor, in his zeal for science, seemed 
to have no attention to waste upon such a trifle 
as the possible breaking of his daughter’s heart. 
However, he was so much interested in this rare 
disease, that, bit by bit, he got to be quite fond 
of the man who had been so kind as to develop it 
for him; and so, by and by, they came to be 
great friends. And then, after a time, Frank 
Runnington (he’s a sort of gentleman farmer, you 
know, and a very unlucky one, too) told the doc- 
tor all about his affairs ; and the doctor—who had 
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always been used to think him a careless, hand- 
to-mouth young fellow, letting his farm run to 
waste just for want of a little care—was quite 
sorry for him when he heard how hard he had 
been working, and what bad luck he had had, 
and gave him some hints on chemical appliances 
to the land, and all that sort of thing, that were 
very useful to him indeed. And after that, when 
the doctor had cured him——” 

**Oh, he did cure him, then ?” broke in I, not 
a little relieved. 

‘Indeed he did, very cleverly, though it took 
a good while ; and the end of it all was that Milly 
and Mr. Runnington were married this spring, 
and the doctor went and staid with them on the 
farm for a month and more, to get the place in 
order for them; and now it’s doing first-rate. 
And they’re all three coming here to dinner with 
us to-night, and if you don’t fall in love with 
Milly at first sight you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself !” 





TWO 


Two cuests of letters with padlocked lid; 
One more modern in shape, and gay 
With curious ciphers whose sense is hid 
In the text of a foreign tongue away. 
Two tiny keys, but on one the rust 
Has been gathering thick this many a year, 
And the hand which gave it has turned to dust, 
But the heart of the letters is with me here. 


Two chests of letters, two locks of hair, 
Two pictures--each in a jeweled frame— 
And both men loved me; the letters there 
Vow love alike—but ’twas not the same! 
Ah, differs this tress of fair brown hair 
No more from the black of the other’s hue 
Than the hearts of those two men differed there: 
One was so false and one was so true. 


MEN. 


The man with the fair brown hair is dead, 

And he loved me truly, these letters tell. 
‘* My heart is buried with him,” I said; 

‘*T shall love him always, and love him well.” 
But the grass grows over his grave so tall, 

And the grass-grown ways to my heart were hid. 
But the other said: ‘*Is a dead love all ?” 

And I buried his letters with padlocked lid. 


And my heart leaped lightly his grave above, 
I put the dead man out of my sight. 
Ah, love is life, and to live is love! 
And the tempter whispered : ‘‘'To love is right.” 
But false in his heast to foe or friend— 
His letters, you see, are of recent date— 
The love that I thought with my life would end 
In a few short months had turned to hate. 


And I swear to-day, if the dead man dear 
Can forgive the insult I did his dust, 
And take me back to his heart, you hcar, 
With the same old tenderness born of trust, 
I would sooner make me my marriage bed 
In that narrow chamber that grave-worms know, 
And hold on my bosom that dear dead head 
That never was false to friend or foe, 
Than bide forever with him who lives 
With his craven heart and his feeble lies. 
One blade of grass which that dear grave gives 
Is worth his chances of Paradise. 
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SEASON. 


By L. J. VANCE, 


Ir is now just about a quarter of a century ago 
that canoe sailing was added to the list of outdoor 
sports for gentlemen. Since then the progress 
and popularity of canocing in America have been 
little less than wonderful. Every person at all 
interested in athletic pastimes must have noticed 
its fast-increasing favor, so that to-day every 
section of the country from Maine to California 
has its canoe clubs and canoe men. Even the 
ladies have become interested in the sport within 
the past few years, and quite a number of the fair 
sex are seen paddling their own canoes. 

Wherever there are rivers and streams and lakes 
there also you find the haunts and homes of ca- 
noelsts. Almost every State in the Union has 
some water course suitable for cruising. Many a 
voyage in a canoe has been made down the great 
rivers—down the Mississippi, the Missouri and 
the Ohio. 

Indeed, it was a bold canoeist who first explored 
and described Elk Lake, where the Father of 
Waters really rises. One of the earliest as well 
as one of the longest voyages was made by Mr. 
Bishop, who sailed in a paper canoe from Mon- 
treal, through Lake Champlain, down the Hud- 


son and along the coast to Florida, The water 
routes from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf 
of Mexico have been traversed over and over again 
by canoeists, who do not mind a little cruise of 
500 miles or more. , 

The popularity of canoeing is confined to no 
one part of the country. People in the East will 
be surprised on learning what progress the sport 
has made in the West and Northwest, and how 
enthusiastic and active its followers are. We find 
in those places where water sports are enjoyed 
that the canoe rivals the rowboat in popular 
favor. There are hundreds of clubs in Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, They 
have a membership of several thousand. ‘These 
clubs send their expert sailors to the meetings of 
the Western Canoe Association, which are held 
every summer usually at Ballast Island, Lake 
Erie, near Sandusky. On the Pacific coast canoe- 
ing is an organized sport. ‘There are many canoe 
clubs, and there is an association whose annual 
‘‘meets” bring together ‘‘ crack ” canoeists from 
far and near. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the popularity 
of canoeing in Canada, ‘‘ the home of the canoe.” 
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There are some Canadian districts where the row- 
boat is almost unknown. Every able-bodied Cana- 
dian is a canoeist. If a boy or girl has not been 
initiated into the mystery and the art of canoe- 
ing, his or her education has been sadly neglected. 
The Canadians are the most expert paddlers in 
the world. Their work with the single or double 
blade is simply wonderful. Nothing like it is 
often seen in the United States. At the different 
races the paddling championships have been car- 
ried off year after year by the Queen’s subjects. 
he Canadians have not been so successful in the 
sailing races, however, for the International Chal- 
lenge Cup still remains 
south of the St. Lawrence. 

And so we venture to 
think that no other outdoor 
sport has more active fol- 
lowers than has canoeing. 
There are some 2,500 canoe 
clubs and 30,000 canoeists 
in the United States and 
Canada. The recognized 
head of these clubs and club 
members is the American 
Canoe Association, or, as it 
is known among the elect, 
the A.C. A. This associa- 
tion makes laws that govern 
the sport. The relation of 
the A. C. A. to the progress 
of canoeing in America will 
be noticed farther on. 

It is not difficult to ac- 
count for the fast-increasing 





popularity of canoeing. ‘There are many rea- 
sons why the canoe should find immediate favor 
with all sorts and conditions of men who love out- 
door exercise. No one can ever hope to realize 
the pleasures of canoeing, still less to feel the 
charm and excitement, merely by reading about 
it. On the other hand, no one can take a canoe 
voyage lasting several days without becoming in- 
terested in, and then fascinated with, a pastime 
which brings so much health, strengti and recre- 
ation in its train. 

What so peaceful and so restful as to glide 
along the shaded shores of some silvery stream ? 
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What so exciting as running the rapids where 
danger lurks ? 

The canoe has many advantages over the best 
rowboat. It can go where the rowboat or the sail- 
boat cannot follow. Ilow quick and obedient to 
the touch the canoe is at all times! It is likea 
thing of life. In a boat the oarsman sits with his 
back to danger ; in a canoe the paddler faces the 
danger. Just think of riding backward down the 
turbulent rapids! No sensible man would do it. 

Then there is another point. ‘*‘ After all,” said 
one canoeist to another, “ there’s no exercise 80 
pleasant as paddling with a girl in the bow.” 

“¢ That’s so,” replied the other man. ‘* When 
you’re out with a pretty girl you always have 
something nice to look forward to.” 

One must forego the pleasure of company in a 
sailing canoe, which will seldom carry more than 
one person. Such a canoe is distinctly unsociable. 
The sailing canoe of to-day is decked over, and 
often has a cockpit less than four feet in length. 
There are watertight compartments at either end. 
The sailor cannot be bothered with a companion, 
even if he desired one, as he must give his entire 
time and attention to sailing his eggshell craft, 
which is liable to overturn at any unexpected mo- 
ment. <A sudden gust of wind, and overboard he 
goes, unless he jumps.about in lively fashion. 

In truth, the art of canoeing calls for some very 
rare qualities. In the first place, the canoe sailor 
must know all the points about sailing a yacht, 
and all about the peculiarities of a canoe besides. 
He must be quick, strong, clever, cool-headed, 
brave, but not too bold. It is surprising what 
control some men have over their canoes. 

At the A. C. A. * meets” they have what are 
called “ upset races.” In these contests the men, 
after forming into line, tip their canoes over, go 
under them and climb in again. Some canoeists 
perform remarkable tricks in the canoes, both 
when sailing and when lying still on the water, 
If you go to these ‘* meets,” you will see experts 
who can walk along the weather rail to the bow 
of their boat; who can turn somersaults in the 
cockpit and skip the rope on deck ; who can jibe 
their canoe with the rudder clear out of water. 
Last summer Mr. Barrington, who tovk the prize 
for canoe gymnastics, showed a novel feat. After 
balancing his boat well, he climbed quickly to the 
top of each of his two masts, and then threw him- 
self into the water, the canoe remaining upright. 
It was a clever performance, and deserved the 
prize which was bestowed upon the performer. 

And yet many, perhaps most, people regard a 
canoe as a cranky boat. They are right. The 
canoe is a “‘hair-trigger craft”; it is liable to 
overturn ; it is really dangerous—it is all this in 


the hands of the careless and the unskillful. And 
yet the modern canoe is one of the safest boats of 
its inches afloat. I have seen the canoe weather 
heavy seas and storms that would swamp a small 
yacht. It all depends upon the man in the boat. 
‘he modern canoe is decked over ; it has water- 
tight compartments, and it will float when full of 
water. 

The best ‘‘all-round canoe” is one fitted for 
cruising and camping out. Here all the peculiar 
qualities of the little craft are discovered. Few 
things are more useful than the canoe. It is a 
kitchen, a storeroom, a bed, a house and a con- 
veyance all rolled into one. It has compart- 
ments for putting away kitchen utensils, an oil 
stove, provisions, canned meats, bedding, cloth- 
ing and atent. The cockpit of a cruising canoe 
is seven or eight feet long. Ilere the canoeist 
sits while cruising down the stream through wild 
and romantic scenery; and here he sleeps when 
he goes into camp at night. He makes his bed 
on the floor of the cockpit. He is sheltered from 
the rain or dew by the canvas tent overhead. In 
brief, the canoeist is comfortable, happy and con- 
tented. 

There is an indescribable fascination about this 
camping-out time. These words recall all man- 
ner of pleasant experiences, of adventures, of fun 
and sport to one who, like the writer, can testify 
to the pure delights and to the red-letter days of 
camping-out time. How we all would like to 
live our vagabond life over again! The quiet 
fishing trips, the long swims and the cold plunges 
in the morning, the novel experience of sleeping 
under the trees, the blazing camp fire, the cooking 
of meals and the washing of dishes—these are 
some of the things that instantly come into the 
mind as we think of our free excursions, 

The outing is inexpensive. For cheap living 
there is no scheme like that of camping-out in 
your own canoe. The cost of an ordinary cruis- 
ing canoe ranges from 875 to $125. The rigging, 
sails, spars, etc., will cost from $20 to $25. The 
best canoes are made of cedar, butternut, bass- 
wood or pine, and weigh from fifty to sixty 
pounds. They are strong, durable, and can be 
carried easily from place to place. If you put 
your money into a canoe you will have a good 
investment—one that will last for years. 

Thus, there are hundreds of hard-worked peo- 
ple to whom a canoe is not only a thing of beauty, 
but a joy for all summer time. I have heard 
canoeists say that they extracted more health, 
strength and recreation out of a canoe trip last- 
ing a week than in the pursuit of any other kind 
of athletic exercise or pastime lasting a month. 
Cruising and roughing it—living on strong, sub- 
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stantial food, swimming, paddling—strengthens 
the muscles and fits one for the winter’s worry and 
work. The canoeist can take his camera along 
with him on his various trips. He will, of course, 
find many picturesque places and beautiful spots 
which he wishes to keep for ‘‘ future reference.” 
As the months and years roll by these pictures 
will become more and more valuable to him who 
has visited the scenes, and no money could buy 
them. 

Now, it does seem strange, when one thinks of 
it, that a natural exercise, which was in vogue 
among the Indians when Columbus discovered 
this country, should take its place as one of the 
leading sports of the present day. The boat of 
the red man has simply been adapted to the uses 
and wants of lovers of aquatic sports. There’‘is 
very little in common between the birch bark and 
the sailing canoe of to-day, except form. The In- 
dian canoeist used no sails. 

Thus, the modern canoe is the result of a proc- 
ess of evolution. Not many improvements have 
been made in paddling canoes, The reasons are 
plain. For the modern paddler simply does what 
the Indian in his birch bark or the savage on the 
Amazon does. Ile either sits or kneels ‘in his 
boat and uses brute strength on a short, flat piece 
of wood. There is only one way to get more 
speed, and that is by putting forth more muscle. 

The greatest improvements have been made in 
canoe sailing. Within the past ten years some 
radical changes in the rigs and build of canoes 
have been made, and within the 
past five years almost all the fit- 
tings for masts and spars in canoes 
have been changed. The result 
is a distinct class of canoes which 
are used principally for sailing in 
races. Considering the size of 
the boat, the spread of sail carried 
in races is enormous. In the 70s 
the canoeist who spread 60 or 65 
feet of canvas was tempting Provi- 
dence; the sailor of 93 thinks 
nothing of carrying 120 or 130 feet 
of sail. With this increase in 
sail area has come great changes 
in the rig and build of canoes. 

In 1886 John MacGregor pub- 
lished his entertaining book en- 
titled “ A Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe on the Rivers 
and Lakes of Europe.” He show- 
ed lovers of outdoor sport the 
value and use of the canoe for 
cruising. The Rod Roy is des- 
cribed by its owner and builder as 


follows : “The Rob Roy is built of oak, covered 
fore and aft with cedar, fifteen feet in length, 
twenty-eight inches broad, nine inches deep, 
weighs eighty ponnds, and draws three inches of 
water, with an inch keel. A paddle seven feet 
long, with a blade at each end, and a lugsail and 
jib.” 

Immediately after its introduction into Eng- 
land canoe sailing was taken up with enthusiasm 
in the United States and Canada. Canoe clubs 
were organized in different parts of the country. 
In 1879 a canoe congress was called by the New 
York, New Jersey and Cincinnati canoe clubs. 
The outcome was the formation of the American 
Canoe Association, which held its first meeting at 
Lake George in 1880, when twenty canoeists were 
brought together. Since then the association has 
grown into a large and powerful body, and it has 
given authority and prestige to the sport in 
America. 

For thirteen summers the A. C. A. has held its 
interesting ‘‘ineets.” In 1883 the association 
went to Stony Lake, Canada; in 1884, ’85 and 
’86, to the Thousand Islands; in 1887, to Lake 
Champlain ; back to Lake George in 1888 ; to the 
Thousand Islands in 1889. The first salt-water 
meet was held on Peconic Bay in 1890. The last 
two meets have been at Willsborough Point, on 
Lake Champlain. This year the A. C. A. returns 
to the Thousand Islands. 

The canoeists who journeyed to these ‘‘ meets” 
to take part in the races were always trying to 
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SMOOTH 


obtain greater speed. They were all anxious to 
invent some device in hull or rigging that would 
give them an advantage over their rivals. The 
result was a steady improvement in canoes from 
year to year. However, nothing sensational ap- 
peared in canoe sailing until the summer of 1886. 
Prior to that time the canoeists sailed from the 
bottom of the boat, which carried about one hun- 
dred pounds of shot in bags as ballast. Behold! 
at the 86 meet a Mr. Barney sailed his canoe 
Pecowsic from the top of the deck instead of from 
the floor of the cockpit. Not only that, but he 
varried no ballast at all. He depended upon his 
weight to windward to keep the canoe upright. 





SAILING. 


Thereupon shot bags were thrown overboard. 
The next improvement in canoe sailing was the 
racing device known as the “sliding seat,” which 
Paul Butler introduced at the 1889 “‘ meet.” his 
seat is a board some forty-two inches long across 
the cockpit, and by sliding from one side to the 
the other the sailor is enabled to sit out over tke 
deck. And so, without ballast, he can carry a 
large spread of sail. Mr. Butler devised the 
cross-deck tiller, whereby the sailor can steer the 
vanoe with his feet while sitting two feet over 
the deck. ; 

With these improvements have come radical 
changes in sail distribution. In the old style of 
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rig the centreboard was placed quite far forward ; 
to-day it is placed near the centre of the canoe. 
The draught of the centreboard is limited to 
eighteen inches. The drop rudders are made of 
brass or aluminium. 

There are various kinds of rigs, and each style 
has its advocates. ‘The general opinion seems to 
be that sail should be spread low as possible, and 
that the two sails should be about of equal size. 
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cludes paddling and sailing combined, one-half 
mile alternately, over a three-mile course. The 
racing records of the canoeists are made up of 
the points scored in the trophy and combination 
events. A man may be a good sailor but a poor 
paddler, and vice-versa. 'The hero of the ‘‘ meet ” 
is the all-round canoeist. 

Three or four years ago the Toronto Club 
brought an Indian war canoe to the annual 





ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


It is a debated question whether or not the stand- 
ing rig has an advantage over a lowering and 
reefing sail. If the canoeist be caught in a gale 
of wind with a standing rig he will wish that he 
had a lowering and reefing sail. So, after all, it 
is a question of the kind of wind and water. 

The aim of the A. C, A. is to encourage the 
best all-round canoe. Thus, it is understood and 
insisted that sailing canoes shall also be good for 
paddling purposes. The races at the ‘ meet ” in- 


meet. These are from twenty-five to thirty feet 
in length and hold from twenty to twenty-four 
paddlers. ‘The races between these war canoes 
have become one of the novel and most popular 
features of the sport. The minor races include 
‘man overboard” and sailing upset contests, 
and the hurry-seurry race in which the men 
have to run one hundred yards on the shore, 
swim one hundred yards to their canoes, and 
paddle half a mile to the finish. 
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THE ANGORA GOAT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


By AvBerT E. Woop. 


Up to the time that the Angora Goat Company, 
Limited, invaded the mountains of Western Vir- 
ginia Honora Hooper had never been in love. 
True, her cousin, Jefferson Huntley, who had 
been North and graduated at Yale, loved her, but 
she preferred to keep him at the cousinly dis- 
tance. 

The war, from which everything is dated in 
Virginia, left the Hoopers with two hundred poor 
negroes to care for. ‘The master called them up 
to him one summer’s day in 65, and told them of 
their misfortune. With sobs and pleadings they 
asked to be kept, promising to be as faithful as 
before. They or their descendants are there to 
this day. Their world is bounded by Old Bald 
Knob Mountain and the shining New River. 

At the time of the freeing of the slaves IHlonora 
was a two-year old child. The colored dependents 
worshiped her from her birth, and when she 
reached maidenhood she became St. Honora, a 
name they gave the chapel she built for them. 

In no part of the Southland did the war leave 
such gentle wounds as in the mountains of Mont- 
gomery County, where the tracks of the opposing 
armies on the march still remain—or did ten years 
ago, the date of this story. 

So softly does the air fan the cheek, so beauti- 
ful the vales with laurel and rhododendron, so 
sweetly do the birds sing, so musically do the 
brooks gurgle over their stony beds, one imagines 
it the home of peace. 

Into this delightful region came the Angora 
Goat Company, Limited, of New York city, a 
company which intended, by the aid of a hundred 
Angoras and several thousand plebeian goats, to 
make the mohair and the Swiss cheese of com- 
merce for the American market. A few pioneer 
Angora goats were stabled in the hotel yard at 
the railroad station, and were the attraction of 
three parallels of latitude. 

With the goats were also imported half a dozen 
young men from New England, sons of fathers 
who had paid roundly for the privilege of getting 
them into the great Angora Goat Company, 
Limited. 

Taller than his companions ana handsomer, the 
acknowledged leader, was Clement March, a na- 
tive of Springfield in old Massachusetts. Just of 
age and fancy-free, he had joined the excursion 
more from love of adventure than from any desire 
to become a goatherd. 

Two days among the mountains in the old Vir- 
ginia farmhouse where the young men were quar- 


tered were enough for Clement before he asked 
the housekeeper if there were any ladies in the 
neighborhood. 

Then he heard of St. Honora and her wonder- 
ful beauty and allied goodness. All this from the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Bangs, mingled with much sur- 
prise that he had not heard of her before. 

‘““ Why, bless me, here she comes now!” ex- 
claimed the good old lady. ‘* Talk of angels and 
you see one.” : 

The quotation was more liberal than literal, but 
it was appropriate. A young girl on a splendid 
horse reined up at the hitching post, and swung 
herself gracefully to the piazza step. Mrs. Bangs 
rushed out to meet her. 

“‘Miss Honora, come right in and have a cup 
of tea! cried the hospitable woman. ‘‘ There’s 
nobody here but me and——” 

**Oh, if that’s so I’ll come in, Mrs. Bangs,” re- 
plied Honora. ‘I’ve been to the village, and feel 
a bit tired.” 

Glancing from the window, young March saw the 
graceful girl, and he walked into the dining room, 
thinking that the guest would be taken into the 
sitting room he had just vacated. 

Not so. Mrs. Bangs dearly loved a romance in 
real life, and, as if by accident, led Miss Hooper 
into the young man’s presence. Clement was Mrs. 
Bangs’s dearest friend, judging from the intro- 
duction which followed. 

When Honora departed, half an hour later, she 
did not chide her hostess for not finishing her 
sentence about nobody being there but her and 
—somebody else. 

Clement, with an invitation to call and a queer 
feeling about his heart, immediately ordered his 
horse saddled. He rode for miles over the mount- 
ains without feeling the least fatigue. He did 
not know that by taking the last left-hand road 
he was on his way to Planter Hooper’s. Or did 
he know ? 

At the top of a hill Clement drew rein a mo- 
ment as he saw in the valley below a large white 
house with a circumferential piazza and green 
blinds. Clustered in the rear was a well-white- 
washed negro quarter. All bore the signs of pros- 
perity and contentment. Just before him a horse- 
woman rode at a canter down the hill toward 
the house. 

*I'was Honora. 

Putting the spurs to his horse, Clement gave 
chase. Talk about Sheridan’s ride! That was a 
walk compared with the stride of the charger on 
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Cupid’s errand, and there was no enemy to re- 
pulse. 

Of course she was surprised. It had taken her 
an hour longer than usual to make the distance 
home, but her horse had been running all day, 
and probably needed rest. 

Neither rider was nonplused ; and the horses 
knew each other, and cantered side by side to the 
dismounting block. 

Yes, he would go in and rest awhile before re- 
turning to the farmhouse. She led the way, 
laughing at his Yankee accent, and he smiling 
when she said: 

‘*Paw will be giad to see you when he comes 
home at two o'clock this evening.” 

Evening means afternoon in this section. They 
were old friends already. 

Planter Hooper, upon his return, welcomed the 
young New Englander, and the evening was really 
night before Clement was again a-horseback, 
thinking of the budding woman who had sung 
and played for him, who had been so solicitous for 
his appetite at dinner, and had been so modest 
and'sweet in all things that he thought she was 
the only one of her sex. 

And she ? 

She confessed to a large white rose in her cor- 
sage that somebody very like her Prince had 
come. ; 

Clement’s condition of mind soon became so 
apparent, that, after chaffing him, his friends 
counted him out of their excursions and sports. 

Things ran smoothly for a month, and although 
no more goats came into the country, and al- 
though those already there had been seized for 
debt and sold in separate lots as curiosities, still 
nobody suspected that the Angora Goat Company 
was on its last legs. 

But it was so. Somebody who had promised to 
put upa million dollars neglected to do it, and 
the enterprise joined the ninety-eight other un- 
successful ventures out of a possible one hun- 
dred, 

The rich parents called upon their sons to come 
home. Clement heard the call, and as he knew 
the supplies would be cut off if he did not heed 
it, he broke the news to Honora, 

By this time the acquaintance had reached the 
point where a male parent or a large brother 
tukes a hand in the courting if the young man 
proves fickle-minded. It had been Clement’s in- 
tention to marry Honora and settle down on the 
goat ranch, saying nothing to his parents till a 
suitable time, as they had made other matrimo- 
nial arrangements for him, 

The evacuation took place the following week. 
Clement had made his peace with the Hooper 
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family, promising to return within three months. 
The old folks and Cousin Huntley, who had just 
been appointed postmaster, may have had their 
doubts, but Clement and Honora had none. 

* * * * * * 

Five years passed away. The goat company 
was as if it had never been. Montgomery County 
had long ago relapsed into its natural state of hog 
and hominy. 

But amid Nature’s charms of leaf and flower 
there was a wan little maiden who seldom mounted 
her horse, now a fat rascal from lack of exercise. 
St. Honora looked more like a sainted character 
than ever before, and seemed about to become 
one. The sympathetic negroes tried in their un- 
couth way to show their sympathy, and their in- 
dignation prevented a revival of religion. 

At the great house his name was never men- 
tioned. Old Hooper looked very bitter at times, 
and Cousin Jefferson -talked of going North ona 
hunting expedition. 

Out of the North no word had come to Honora. 
Her Prince had vanished whence he came, but 
oh, the void he had left in her heart! Her father 
had written to him once, in care of the Spring- 
tield General Post Office, but the letter brought 
no answer, and failed to return itself. She had 
also written once, hoping that he had arrived 
safely at home and found his people well. 

Nothing in reply. 

Probably two lives would have remained mis- 
erable to the end of each had not the besom of 
reform, in the shape of Adlai E. Stevenson, under 
Postmaster General Vilas of the Cleveland Cabi- 
net, swept the Postmaster of Big Sandy Creek, 
Virginia, out of ollice. 

Yes, Postmaster Jefferson Huntley lost his posi- 
tion, and about sixty-eight dollars and thirteen 
cents a year in consequence. 

Not a week afteryard a letter postmarked 
‘Springfield, Mass.,” arrived at the Big Sandy 
office for William Henry Hooper, Esq., the 
planter. It was from Clement March, asking if 
the decision arrived at five years ago and sent 
North by letter still prevailed. It also stated that 
Clement March, the elder, had just died and left 
all to the writer. 

Indignation that at first owned the old gen- 
tleman when he saw the letter was swiftly fol- 
lowed by amazement. His letter! What letter ? 
The only one he had sent carried no decision, 
but a query about the young Yankee’s inten- 
tions. 

The mail out of Big Sandy that night was es- 
pecially heavy. Besides the weekly edition of the 
Blacksburg Bugle, there was a letter for Spring- 
field. 
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This letter was soon answered, not by another, 
but by a handsome, bewhiskered gentleman who 
seemed to be in a hurry, as one bearing a special 
delivery stamp. He reined up at the familiar 
horse block three days afterward. 

In the doorway, like a lily, stood a young 
woman. The sight of her brought tears to the 
traveler’s eyes, and to his lips the word : 

«* Honora !” 

“Yes, Clement,” softly in reply. 

Who had done this thing ? What necromancy 
had kept them asunder all these years ? For each 
had been as true as steel to the magnet. 

There had been letters from the North, but 
they never reached their destination. Neither had 
they been sent to the Dead Letter Office. They 
had been murdered in the little Virginia post 
oflice by the man who had the only interest in 
keeping two loving hearts apart in the vain hope 
that he might become more than cousin to Ho- 
nora. It all came out later, in a written confes- 
sion sent from a Western town soon after Clem- 
ent’s arrival at the Ilooper plantation. 

Jefferson Huntley had received at his post office 
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all the letters to and from the North. For old 
Mr. Hooper’s letters to Clement he had substi- 
tuted a demand that all communication should 
cease. He added that matters had come to light 
regarding the mismanagement of the goat com- 
pany, and that Miss Hooper had delegated her 
father to take this course. 

The letter from Clement in reply to this cruel 
blow was an appeal to Honora. He also wrote an 
appeal to Mrs. Bangs, begging her to plead his 
cause. Both were alike given to the office fire. 

Had not rotation in office done its perfect work 
there would never have been a small Honora 
Hlooper March in the New River Valley in this 
year of our Lord. 

The ex-postmaster went West as soon as he lost 
his office, and he will probably stay there. That 
a Virginian could do such a thing was a wonder 
to the neighbors. ‘That the Yankee should have 
kept his word was another blow to those who had 
said ‘‘ I told you so !” for five years. 

Five years of happiness followed the five years 
of misery for Clement and his bride, and there is 
a long stretch of sunshine ahead, please God. 





‘‘ JUST BEFORE HIM A HORSEWOMAN RODE AT A CANTER DOWN THE HILL TOWARD TITE HOUSE.” 


























‘AS GENERAL BROWNE ALIGHTED THE YOUNG LORD CAME TO THE GATE OF THE HALL.” 


THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER. 


By Str WALTER Scort, 


Apovt the end of the American War, when the 
officers of Lord Cornwallis’s army, which surren- 
dered at Yorktown, and others, who had been 
made prisoners during the impolitic and ill-fated 
controversy, were returning to their own country 
to relate their adventures and repose themselves 
after their fatigues, there was amongst them a 
General Browne, an officer of merit as well as a 
gentleman of high consideration for family and 
attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne 
upon a tour through the western counties, when, 
in the conclusion of a morning stage, he found 
himself in the vicinity of a small country town, 
which presented a scene of uncommon beauty, 
and of a character peculiarly English. 

The little town, with its stately old church, 
whose tower bore testimony to tlhe devotion of 
ages long past, lay amidst pastures and cornfields 
of small extent, but bounded and divided with 
hedgerow timber of great age and size. There 
were few marks of modern improvement. The 
environs of the place intimated neither the soli- 
tude of decay nor the bustle of novelty; the 
houses were old, but in good repair; and the 
beautiful little river murmured freely on its way 
to the left of the town, neither restrained by a 
dam nor bordcred by a towing path. 
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Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the 
southward of the town, were seen, amongst many 
venerable oaks and tangled thickets, the turrets 
of a castle, as old as the wars of York and Lan- 
caster, but which seemed to have received impor- 
_tant alterations during the age of Elizabeth and 
her suecessor. It had not been a place of great 
size ; but whatever accommodation it formerly 
afforded was, it must be supposed, still to be ob- 
tained within its walls—at least such was the in- 
ference which General, Browne drew from observy- 
ing the smoke arise merrily from several of the 
ancient wreathed and carved chimney stacks. 
The wall of the park ran alongside of the high- 
way for two or three hundred yards ; and through 
the different points by which the eye found 
glimpses into the woodland scenery it scemed to 
be well stocked. Other points of view opened in 
succession ; now a full one of the front of the old 
castle, and now a side glimpse at its particular 
towers ; the former rich in all the bizarrerie of 
the Elizabethan School, while the simple and 
solid strength of other parts of the building 
seemed to show that they had been raised more 
for defense than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he 
obtained of the castle through the woods and 
glades by which this ancient feudal fortress was 
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surrounded, our military traveler was determined 
to inquire whether it might not deserve a nearer 
view, and whether it contained family pictures or 
other objects of curiosity worthy of a stranger’s 
visit ; when, leaving the vicinity of the park, he 
rolled through a clean and well-paved street, and 
stopped at the door of a well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his jour- 
ney General Browne made inquiries concerning 
the proprietor of the chdteau which had so at- 
tracted his admiration, and was equally surprised 
and pleased at hearing in reply a nobleman 
named whom we shall call Lord Woodville. How 
fortunate! Much of Browne’s early recolle2tions, 
both at school and at college, had been connected 
with young Woodville, whom, by a few questions, 
he now ascertained to be the same with the owner 
of this fair domain. He had been raised to the 
peerage by the decease of his father a few months 
before, and, as the general learned from the land- 
lord, the term of mourning being ended, was now 
taking possession of his paternal estate, in the 
jovial season of merry autumn, accompanied by 
a select party of friends, to enjoy the sports of a 
country famous for game. 

This was delightful news to our traveler. 

Frank Woodville had been Richard Browne’s 
fag at Eton, and his chosen intimate at Christ- 
church ; their pleasure and their tasks had been 
the same, and the honest soldier’s heart warmed 
to find his early friend in possession of so delight- 
ful a residence and of an estate, as the landlord 
assured him, with a nod and a wink, fully ade- 
quate to maintain and add to his dignity. Noth- 
ing was more natural than that the traveler 
should suspend a journey, which there was noth- 
ing to render hurried, to pay a visit to an old 
friend under such agreeable circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief 
task of conveying the general’s traveling carriage 
to Woodville Castle. A porter admitted them at 
a modern Gothic lodge, built in that style to cor- 
respond with the castle itself, at the same time 
ringing a bell to give warning of the approach of 
visitors. Apparently the sound of the bell had 
suspended the separation of the company, bent 
on the various amusements of the morning ; for, 
on entering the court of the chateau, several 
young men were lounging about in their sport- 
ing dresses, looking at and criticising the dogs 
which the keepers held in readiness to attend 
their pastime. As General Browne alighted the 
young lord came to the gate of the hall, and for 
an instant gazed, as at a stranger, upon the coun- 
tenance of his friend, on which war, with its fa- 
tigues and its wounds, had made a great altera- 
tion. But the uncertainty lasted no longer than 
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till the visitor had spoken, and the hearty greet- 
ing which followed was such as can only be ex- 
changed betwixt those who have passed together 
the merry days of careless boyhood or early youth. 

“If I could have formed a wish, my dear 
Browne,” said Lord Woodville, “it would have 
been to have you here, of all men, upon this oc- 
casion, Which my friends are good enough to hold 
as a sort of holiday. Do not think you have been 
unwatched during the years you have been absent 
from us. I have traced you through your dan- 
gers, your triumphs, your misfortunes, and was 
delighted to see that, whether in victory or de- 
feat, the name of my old friend was always dis- 
tinguished with applause.” 

The general made a suitable reply, and con- 
gratulated his friend on his new dignities and the 
possession of a place and domain so beautiful. 

‘** Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet,” said 
Lord Woodville, “and I trust you do not mean 
to leave us till you are better acquainted with it. 
It is true, I confess, that my present party is 
pretty large, and the old house, like other places 
of the kind, does not possess so much accommo- 
dation as the extent of the outward walls appears 
to promise ; but we can give you a comfortable, 
old-fashioned room; and I venture to suppose 
that your campaigns have taught you to be glad 
of worse quarters.” 

The general shrugged his 
laughed. 

‘‘T presume,” he said, ‘‘the worst apartment 
in your chateau is considerably superior to the 
old tobacco cask in which I was fain to take up 
my night’s lodging when I was in the Bush, as 
the Virginians call it, with the light corps. 
There I lay, like Diogenes himself, so delighted 
with my covering from the elements that I made 
a vain attempt to have it rolled on to my next 
quarters ; but my commander for the time would 
give way to no such luxurious provision, and I 
took farewell of my beloved cask with tears in my 
eyes.” 

** Well, then, since you do not fear your quar- 
ters,” said Lord Woodville, * you will stay with 
me a week at least. Of guns, dogs, fishing rods, 
flies and means of sport by sea and land we have 
enough and to spare. You cannot pitch on an 
amusement but we will pitch on the means of 
pursuing it; but if you prefer the gun and point- 
ers, I will go with you myself, and see whether 
you have mended your shooting since you have 
been amongst the Indians of the back settle- 
ments.” 

The general gladly accepted his friendly host’s 
proposal in all its points. After a morning of 


shoulders and 


mauly exercise the company met at dinner, where 
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it was the delight of Lord Woodville to conduce 
to the display of the high properties of his recov- 
ered friend, so as to recommend him to his guests, 
most of whom were persons of distinction. He 
led General Browne to speak of the scenes he had 
witnessed ; and, as every word marked alike the 
brave officer and the sensible man, who retained 
possession of his cool judgment under the most 
imminent dangers, the company looked upon the 
soldier with general respect as one who had proved 
himself possessed of an uncommon portion of per- 
sonal courage—that attribute, of all others, of 
which everybody secretly desires to be thought 
possessed. 

The day at Woodville Castle ended as usual in 
such mansions. ‘The hospitality stopped within 
the limits of good order: music, in which the 
young lord was a proficient, succeeded to the cir- 
culation of the bottle; cards and billiards, for 
those who preferred such amusements, were in 
readiness ; but the exercise of the morning re- 
quired early hours, and not long after eleven 
o’clock the guests began to retire to their several 
apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, 
General Browne, to the chamber destined for him, 
which answered the description he had given of 
it, being comfortable but old-fashioned. ‘The 
bed was of the massive form used in the end of 
the seventeenth century, and the curtains of faded 
silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gold; but 
then the sheets, pillows and blankets looked de- 
lightful to the campaigner when he thought of 
his ‘‘ mansion, the cask.” ‘here was an air of 
gloom in the tapestry hangings which, with their 
worn-out graces, curtained the walls of the little 
chamber, and gently undulated as the autumnal 
breeze found its way through the ancient lattice 
window, which pattered and whistled as the air 
gained entrance. The toilet, too, with its mirror, 
turbaned, after the manner of the beginning of 
the century, with a coiffure of marrey-colored 
silk, and its hundred strange-shaped boxes, pro- 
viding for arrangements which had been obsolete 
for more than fifty years, had an antique and, in 
so far, a melancholy aspect. But nothing could 
blaze more brightly and cheerfully than the two 
large wax candles ; or, if aught could rival them, 
it was the flaming, flickering fagots in the chim- 
ney, that sent at once their gleam and warmth 
through the snug apartment, which, notwith- 
standing the general antiquity of its appearance, 
was not wanting in the least convenience that 
modern habits rendered either necessary or de- 
sirable. 

‘* This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, 
general,” said the young lord, “‘ but I hope you 


find nothing that makes you envy your old to- 
bacco cask.” 

‘*T am not particular respecting my lodgings,” 
replied the general ; ‘‘ yet, were I to make any 
choice, I should prefer this chamber by many de- 
grees to the gayer and more modern rooms of your 
family mansion. Believe me that, when I unite 
its modern air of comfort with its venerable an- 
tiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship’ 
property, I shall feel in better quarters here than 
if I were in the best hotel London could afford.” 

*T trust—I have no doubt—that you will find 
yourself as comfortable as I wish you, my dear 
general,” said the young nobleman ; and once more 
bidding his guest ‘‘Good night,” he shook him 
by the hand and withdrew. 

The general again looked round him, and, in- 
ternally congratulating himself on his return to 
peaceful life, the comforts of which were endeared 
by the recollection of the hardships and dang: -'s 
he had lately sustained, undressed, and prepared 
himself for a luxurious night’s rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of 
tale, we leave the general in possession of his 
apartment until the next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an 
early hour, but without the appearance of General 
Browne, who seemed the guest that Lord Wood- 
ville was desirous of honoring above all whom his 
hospitality had assembled around him. He more 
than once expressed surprise at the general’s ab- 
sence, and at /ength sent a servant to make in- 
quiry after him. ‘The man brought back infor- 
mation that General Browne had been walking 
abroad since an earlv hour of the morning, in de- 
fiance of the weather, which was misty and un- 
genial. 

‘‘The custom of a soldier,” said the young 
nobleman to his friends. ‘‘ Many of them ac- 
quire habitual vigilamce, and cannot sleep after 
the early hour at which their daty usually com- 
mands them to be alert.” 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville thus 
offered to the company seemed hardly satisfactory 
to his own mind, and it was in a fit of silence and 
abstraction that he awaited the return of the 
general. It took place near an hour after the 
breakfast bell had rung. He looked fatigued and 
feverish. , His hair—the powdering and arrange- 
ment of which was at this time one of the most 
important occupations of a man’s whole day, and 
marked his fashion as much as, in the present 
time, the tying of a cravat, or the want of one— 
was disheveled, uncurled, void of powder and dank 
with dew. His clothes were huddled on with a 
careless negligence, remarkable in a military man, 
whose real or supposed duties are usually held to 
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include some attention to the toilet; and _ his 
looks were haggard and ghastly in a peculiar de- 
gree. 

‘So you have stolen a march upon us this 
morning, my dear general,” said Lord Woodville. 
‘Or you have not found your bed so much to 
your mind as I had hoped and you seemed to ex- 
pect. How did you rest last night ?” 

“Oh, excellently well! remarkably well! Never 
better in my life !” said General Browne, rapidly, 
and yet with an air of embarrassment which was 
obvious to his friend. He then hastily swallowed 
a cup of tea, and, neglecting or refusing whatever 
clse was offered, seemed to fall into a fit of ab- 
straction. 

“You will take the gun to-day, general ?” said 
his friend and host, but had to repeat the ques- 
tion twice ere he received the abrupt answer : 

““No, my lord; I am sorry I cannot have the 
honor of spending another day with your lord- 
ship. My post horses are ordered, and will be 
here directly.” 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord 
Woodville immediately replied : 

‘« Post horses, my good friend! What can you 
possibly want with them when you promised to 
stay with me quietly for at least a week ?” 

‘*T believe,” said the general, obviously much 
embarrassed, “‘ that I might, in the pleasure of 
my first meeting with your lordship, have said 
something about stopping here a few days, but I 
have since found it altogether impossible.” 

‘That is very extraordinary,” answered the 
young nobleman. ‘‘ You seemed quite disen- 
gaged yesterday, and you cannot have had a 
summons to-day; for our post has not come up 
from the town, and therefore you cannot have 
received any letters.” 

General Browne, without giving any further 
explanation, mutteréd something of indispensable 
business, and insisted on the absolute necessity of 
his departure in a manner which silenced all op- 
position on the part of his host, who saw that hia 
resolution was taken, and forbore further impor- 
tunity. 

“* At least, however,” he said, ‘‘ permit me, my 
dear Browne, since go you will or must, to show 
you the view from the terrace, which the mist, 
that is now rising, will soon display.” 

Ile threw open a sash window, and stepped 
down upon the terrace as he spoke. ‘Lise general 
followed him mechanically, but seemed iittle to 
attend to what his host was saying, as, looking 
across an extended and rich prospect, he pointed 
out the different objects worthy of observation, 
Thus they moved on till Lord Woodville had at- 
tained his purpose of drawing his guest entirely 


apart from the rest of the company, when, turn- 
ing round upon him, with an air of great solem- 
nity he addressed him thus : 

“Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, 
we are now alone. Let me conjure you to answer 
me upon the word of a friend, and the honor of a 
soldier, how did you in reality rest during last 
night ?” 

** Most wretchedly indeed, my lord,” answered 
the general, in the same tone of colemnity ; ‘so 
miserably, that I could not run the risk of such a 
second night, not only for all the lands belonging 
to this castle, but for all the country which I see 
from this elevated point of view.” 

‘This is most extraordinary !” said the young 
lord, as if speaking to himself. ‘*Then there 
must be something in the reports concerning that 
apartment.” Again, turning to the general, he 
said : ‘* For God's sake, my dear friend, be candid 
with me, and let me know the dissgreeable partic- 
ulars which have befallen you under a roof where, 
with consent of the owner, you should have met 
nothing save comfort.” 

The general seemed distressed by this appeal, 
and paused a moment before he replied. 

** My dear lord,” he at length said, ‘* what hap- 
pened to me last night is of a nature so peculiar 
and so unpleasant that I could hardly bring my- 
self to detail it even to your lordship, were it not 
that, independent of my wish to gratify any re- 
quest of yours, I think that sincerity on my part 
may lead to some explanation about a circum- 
stance equally painful and mysterions. ‘T'o others 
the communication I am about to make might 
place me in the light of a weak-minded, super- 
stitious fool, who suffered his own imagination to 
delude and bewilder him; but you have known 
me in childhood and youth, and will not suspect 
me of having adopted in manhood the feelings 
and frailties from which my early years were 
free.” 

Here he paused, and his friend replied : 

**PDo not doubt my perfect confidence in the 
truth of your communication, however strange it 
may be; I know your firmness of disposition too 
well to suspect you could be made the object of 
imposition, and am aware that your honor and 
your friendship will equally deter you from ex- 
aggerating whatever you may have witnessed.” 

“Well, then,” said the general, “I will proceed 
with my story as well as I can, relying upon your 
candor ; and yet distinctly feeling that I would 
rather face a battery than recall to my mind the 
odious recollections of last night.” 

Iie pauzed a second time, and then, perceiving 
that Lord Woodville remained silent and in an 
attitude of attention, he began, though not with- 
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out obvious reluctance, the history of his night 
adventures in the ‘Tapestried Chamber. 

‘*T undressed and went to bed as soon as your 
lordship left me yesterday evening, but the wood 
in the chimney, which nearly fronted my bed, 

lazed brightly, and, cheerfully aided by a hun- 





dred exciting recollections of my childhood and 
happy youth, which had been recalled by the un- 
expected pleasure of meeting your lordship, pre- 
vented me from falling immediately asleep. I 
ought, however, to say that these reflections were 
all of a pleasant and agreeable kind, grounded on 


««“y STARTED UP IN BED, AND SAT UPRIGHT.’” 
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a sense of having for a time exchanged the labor, 
fatigues and dangers of my profession for the en- 
joyments of a peaceful life, and the reunion of 
those friendly and affectionate ties which I had 
torn asunder at the rude summons of war. 

‘‘ While such pleasing reflections were stealing 
over my mind, and gradually lulling me to slum- 
ber, I was suddenly aroused by a sound like that 
of the rustling of a silken gown and the tapping 
of a pair of high-heeled shoes, as if a woman were 
walking in the apartment. Ere I could draw the 
curtain to see what the matter was the figure of a 
little woman passed between the bed and the fire. 
The back of this form was turned to me, and I 
could observe, from the shoulders and neck, it 
was of an old woman, whose dress was an old- 
fashioned gown, which, I think, ladies call a sacque 
—that is, a sort of robe, completely loose in the 
body, but gathered into broad plaits upon the 
neck and shoulders, which fall down to the 
ground, and terminate in a species of train. 

‘*T thought the intrusion singular enough, but 
never harbored for a moment the idea that what 
1 saw was anythiug more than the mortal form of 
some old woman about the establishment who had 
a fancy to dress like her grandmother, and who, 
having perhaps (as your lordship mentioned that 
you were rather straitened for room) been dis- 
lodged from her chamber for my accommodation, 
had forgotten the circumstance, and returned by 
twelve to her old haunt. Under this persuasion I 
moved myself in bed and coughed a little to make 
the intruder sensible of my being in possession 
of the premises. She turned slowly round, but, 
Heavens! my lord, what a countenance did she 
display to me! There was no longer any question 
what-she was, or any thought of her being a liv- 
ing creature. Upon a face which wore the fixed 
features of a corpse were imprinted the traces of 
the vilest and most hideous passions which had 
animated her while she lived. The body of some 
atrocious criminal seemed to have been givén up 
from the grave, and the soul restored from the 
penal fire in order to form, for a space, a union 
with the ancient accomplice of its guilt. I started 
up in bed, and sat upright, supporting myself on 
my palins, as I gazed on this horrible spectre. 
The hag made, as it seemed, a single and swift 
stride to the bed where I lay, and squatted her- 
sclf down upon it, in precisely the same attitude 
which I had assumed in the extremity of horror, 
advancing her diabolical countenance within half 
a yard of mine, with a grin which seemed to inti- 
mate the malice and the derision of an incarnate 
fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and proceeded 
to wipe from his brow the cold perspiration with 





which the recollection of his horrible vision had 
covered it. 

«* My lord,” he said, ‘‘I am no coward. I have 
been in all the mortal dangers incidental to my 
profession, and I may truly boast that no man 
ever knew Richard Browne dishonor the sword he 
wears ; but in these horrible circumstances, under 
the eyes, and, as it seemed, almost in the grasp of 
an incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness for- 
sook me, all manhood melted from me like wax 
in the furnace, and I felt my hair individually 
bristle. The current of my lifeblood ceased to 
flow, and I sank back in a swoon, as very a victim 
to panic terror as ever was a village girl or a child 
of ten years old. How long I lay in this condition 
I cannot pretend to guess. 

** But I was roused by the castle clock striking 
one, so loud that it seemed as if it were in the 
very room. It was some time before I dared open 
my eyes, lest they should again encounter the hor- 
rible spectacle. When, however, I summoned 
courage to look up, she was no longer visible. My 
first idea was to pull my bell, wake the servants, 
and remove to a garret or a hayloft, to be insured 
against a second visitation. Nay, I will confess 
the truth, that my resolution was altered not by 
the shame of exposing myself, but by the fear 
that, as the bell cord hung by the chimney, I 
might, in making my way to it, be again crossed 
by the fiendish hag, who, I figured to myself, 
might be still lurking about some corner of the 
apartment. 

**T will not pretend to describe what hot and 
cold fever fits tormented me for the rest of the 
night, through broken sleep, weary vigils and 
that dubious state which forms the neutral ground 
between them. A hundred terrible objects ap- 
peared to haunt me; but there was the great dif- 
ference betwixt the vision which I have described 
and those which followed—that I knew the last 
to be deceptions of my own fancy and overexcited 
nerves. 

‘‘Day at last appeared, and I rose from my 
bed, ill in health and humiliated in mind. I was 
ashamed of myself as a man and a soldier, and 
still more so at feeling my own extreme desire to 
escape from the haunted apartment, which, how- 
ever, conquered all other considerations ; so that, 
huddling on my clothes with the most careless 
haste, I made my escape from your lordship’s 
mansion, to seek in the open air some relief to my 
nervous system, shaken as it was by this horrible 
encounter with a visitant, for such I must believe 
her, from the other world. Your lordship has 
now heard the cause of my discomposure and of 
my sudden desire to leave your hospitable castle. 
In other places I trust we may often meet ; but 
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God protect me from ever spending a second 
night under that roof!” 

Strange as the general’s tale was, he spoke with 
such a deep air of conviction that it cut short all 
the usual commentaries which are made on such 
stories. Lord Woodville never once asked him if 
he did not dream of the apparition, or suggested 
any of the possibilities by which it is fashionable 
to explain supernatural appearances as wild vaga- 
ries of the fancy or deceptions of the optic nerves. 
On the contrary, he seemed deeply impressed with 
the truth and reality of what he had heard ; and, 
after a considerable pause, regretted, with much 
appearance of sincerity, that his early friend 
should in his house have been unfortunate enough 
to have suffered so severely. 

‘IT am more sorry for your pain, my dear 
Browne,” he continued, ‘“ that it is the un- 
happy, though most unexpected, result of an ex- 
periment of my own. You must know that from 
my father and grandfather’s time, at least, the 
apartment which was assigned to you last night 
had been shut on account of reports that it was 
disturbed by supernatural sights and noises. When 
I came, a few weeks since, into possession of the 
estate, I thought the accommodation which the 
castle afforded for my friends was not extensive 
enough to permit the inhabitants of the invisi- 
ble world to retain possession of a comfortable 
sleeping apartment. I therefore caused the Tap- 
estried Chamber, as we call it, to be opened, and, 
without destroying its air of antiquity, I had such 
new articles of furniture placed in it as became 
the modern times. Yet, as the opinion that the 
room was haunted very strongly prevailed among 
the domestics, and was also known in the neigh- 
borhood and to many of my friends, I feared some 
prejudice might be entertained by the first occu- 
pant of the Tapestried Chamber, which might 
tend to revive the evil report which it had la- 
bored under, and so disappoint my purpose of 
rendering it a useful part of the house. I must 
confess, my dear Browne, that your arrival yester- 
day, agreeable to me for a thousand reasons be- 
sides, seemed the most favorable opportunity of 
removing the unpleasant rumors which attached 
to the room, since your courage was indubitable, 
and your mind free from any preoccupation on 
the subject. I could not, therefore, have chosen 
a more fitting subject for my experiment.” 

‘‘Upon my life,” said General Browne, some- 
what hastily, ‘‘I am infinitely obliged to your 
lordship—very particularly indebted, indeed! I 
am likely to remember for some time the conse- 
quences of the ‘ experiment,’ as your lordship is 
pleased to call it.” 

«* Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend,” 
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said Lord Woodville. ‘‘ You have only to reflect 
for a single moment in order to be convinced that 
I could not augur the possibility of the pain to 
which you have been so unhappily exposed. I 
was yesterday morning a complete skeptic on the 
subject of supernatural appearances. Nay, I am 
sure that, had I told you what was said about the 
room, those very reports would have induced you, 
by your own choice, to select it for your accom- 
modation. It was my misfortune—perhaps my 
error—but really cannot be termed my fault, that 
you have been afflicted so strangely.” 

** Strangely, indeed !” said the general, resum- 
ing his good temper ; ‘‘and I acknowledge that I 
have no right to be offended with your lordship 
for treating me like what I used to think myself 
—a man of some firmness and courage. But I 
see my post horses are arrived, and I must not de- 
tain your lordship from your amusement.” 

‘Nay, my old friend,” said Lord Woodville, 
‘since you cannot stay with us another day, 
which, indeed, I can no longer urge, give me at 
least half an hour more. You used to love pict- 
ures, and I have a gallery of portraits, some of 
them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to whom 
this property and castle formerly belonged. I 
think that several of them will strike you as pos- 
sessing merit.” 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though 
somewhat unwillingly. It was evident he was not 
to breathe freely or at ease till he left Woodville 
Castle far behind him. He could not refuse his 
friend’s invitation, however, and the less so that 
he was ashamed of the momentary peevishness 
which he had displayed toward his well-meaning 
entertainer. 

The general, therefore, followed Lord Wood- 
ville through several rooms into a long gallery 
hung with pictures, which the latter pointed out 
to his guest, telling the names and giving some 
account of the persénages whose portraits pre- 
sented themselves in progression, General Browne 
was but little interested in the details which these 
accounts conveyed to him. 

They were, indeed, of the kind which are usu- 
ally found in an old family gallery. Here was a 
Cavalier, who had ruined the estate in the Royal 
cause ; there a fine lady, who had reinstated it by 
contracting a match with a wealthy Roundhead. 
There hung a gallant who had been in danger for 
corresponding with the exiled Court at St. Ger- 
main’s ; here one who had taken arms for Will- 
iam at the Revolution; and there a third that had 
thrown his weight alternately into the scale of 
Whig and Tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming those 
words into his guest’s ear, ‘‘ against the stomach 
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* “THERE SHE IS!’ IE EXCLAIMED.” 


of his sense,” they gained the middle of the gal- 
lery, when he beheld General Browne suddenly 
start, and assume an attitude of the utmost sur- 
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prise, not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were 
caught and suddenly riveted by a portrait of i. 
old lady in a sacque, the fashionable dress of the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

** There she is !” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ there she is in 
form and features, though inferior in demoniacal 
expression to the accursed hag who visited me last 
night 1” 

‘*If that be the case,” said the young noble- 
man, ‘‘ there can remain no longer any doubt cf 
the horrible reality of your apparition. That is the 
picture of a wretched ancestress of mine, of whose 
crimes a black and fearful catalogue is recorded 
in a family history in my charter chest. ‘The re- 
cital of them would be too horrible: it is enough 
to say that in yon fatal apartment incest and un- 
natural murder were committed. I will restore it 
to the solitude to which the better judgment cf 
those who preceded me had consigned it, and 
never slall anyone, so long as I can prevent it, be 
exposed to a repetition of the supernatural horrors 
which could shake such courage as yours.” 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, 
parted in a very different mood ; Lord Woodville 
to command the Tapestried Chamber to be dis- 
mantled and the door built up; and General 
Browne to seek in some less beautiful country, 
and with some less dignified friend, forgetfulness 
of the painful night which he had passed in 
Woodville Castle. 
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} ITS REVIVAL IN EUROPE, AND THE EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


By MERCIA 


IT has been noted as one of the coincidences in 
the history of lace that it first attained to the dig- 
nity of an art in the same widely remote portions 
of Europe where pictorial art made the most rapid 
strides toward excellence in design and color. 
Early in the sixteenth century, in Italy and the 
Low Countries, handmade lace had become an in- 
dustry of commercial and artistic importance. 
As from the infancy of art in Italy her relations 
with the Low Countries were very close, naturally 
the handiwork of the art-loving Italians was early 
known to, and readily adopted by, the artistic and 
thrifty Flemings. 

During the century the work was introduced 
throughout Europe, but in no. other country was 
as much originality shown, or as high a degree of 
skill attained, as in France. There the demand 
was great, and the art developed wonderfully, 
aided by the importation of workers and methods 
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from Italy. The industry increased or waned, ac- 
cording to circumstances, until, during the eight- 
eenth century, England, Belgium and France re- 
mained as the chief producers of cither ‘ needlo 
point” or “pillow lace.” This latter variety, 
made with bobbins upon a pillow, followed closely 
the designs worked with the needle, and thoug! 
both beautiful and durable, was neither as deli- 
cate nor valuable. 

Two centuries ago pillow lace was extensively 
made by the women of England and Ireland, giv- 
ing lucrative employment to many willing hands, 
With the advent of machine-made laces and lack 
of knowledge of the relative value of the two 
styles the cottagers found it impossible to com- 
pete with the wealthy manufacturers. English 
capital governed every marketable product of Ire- 
land, and under the pressure of this monopoly, 
unprotected by ‘home rule,” Irish lace, as a 
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known article of commerce, ceased to exist. Al- 
though many laces were still produced there, they 
were rated as English goods, the outside world 
giving to English workers the credit largely due 
to Irish peasant women. 

The opening of the Columbian Exposition, 
where for the first time women participate in an 
important national enterprise, has awakened an 
interest in the different avenues of work where 
women have shown the ability, not alone to seize 
possibilities, but to create opportunities. In the 
desire to know something of the work accom- 
plished through the inspiration and 
aspiration of women, we turn to one 
branch of woman’s work—hand- 
made lace. 

It is gratifying to know that 
within a few decades, through the 
efforts of noble women, this ancient 
industry has awakened to new life 
in two portions of Europe.  ‘l'o- 
day, in Ireland and Italy, the choic- 
est varieties of the famous sixteenth 
century laces are being made, with 
artistic and financial success as- 
sured, 

The revival of this industry in 
Ireland is owing to the fostering 
eare of the nuns in the convent 
school of Youghal, an institution 
which has become celebrated for its 
mastery of this beautiful art. It 
was the fixed determination of the 
Sisters at Youghal to secure some 
remunerative occupation for their 
girls. This intention became a 
promising certainty in 1882, 
through the ingenuity of a young 
woman of Kerry. Animated by 
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the hope of aiding the Sisters in their worthy en- 
deavor, she secured a fragment of foreign antique 
lace, which she picked to pieces, stitch by stitch, 
in the effort to discover the secret of the skill dis- 
played in its workmanship, long buried with the 
forgotten artist. Carefully studying every twist 
and turn, from the detached particles she caught 
the idea which later resulted in the formation of 
a beautiful whole. Persevering toil overcame 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, and as the 
patient teacher gained in experience, and the in- 
terested pupils in skill, most satisfactory results 
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were secured, and at this present time several 
varieties of the Italian needle points are success- 
fully duplicated in Irish convents. 

The interest felt in the United States in this 
feminine industry is due to the Countess of Aber- 
deen, whose efforts are ably sustained by the 
women of Ireland who are nationalists, as well 
as those of influence in England and Scotland 
who sympathize with her benevolent project. 

When the Earl of Aberdeen became Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland the countess expressed an ear- 
nest desire to identify herself with all of the in- 
terests of the country. One of the practical 
methods which she adopted was to make use of 
the native productions, and she led the fashion in 
wearing Irish poplins and laces, which at once be- 
came popular. Surprised at the superior quality 
of the lace, she proceeded to investigate the sub- 
ject of its manufacture, and was gratified to find 
that in several convent schools a high degree of 
excellence had been reached. From that time 
the aim of the countess has been to spread this 
industry through the peasant homes of Ireland, 
where some system of remunerative work is so 
much needed. A degree of success has rewarded 
her effort, and now, in many poor cottages, the 
women and girls, each with tiny hoop held in the 
left hand, ply rapidly the needle with its fairylike 
thread ; under their patient fingers beautiful de- 
signs grow in distinctness and grace, which speak 
to the impoverished toilers of comforts in their 
lives, otherwise unattainable. 

It may be worthy of mention that, of the orig- 
inal class of Youghal forty years ago, one, Mary 
Fleming, is still engaged in designing. The su- 
periority of the work which has been the delight 
and support of her life will be unquestioned when 
it is known that many of the first prizes at Ken- 
sington are yearly awarded to the Irish designer. 

Not content simply to develop the industry in 
Ireland, the countess is taking active measures to 
secure for the native laces the position in public 
regard that their beauties merit, assured that 
only a knowledge of the dainty fabrics is required 
tc bring recognition and reward to the producers. 

Lady Aberdeen is president of the “ Irish In- 
dustries Association,” which has made extensive 
preparations for its exhibit at the Columbian Ex- 
position, in which laces and the process of mak- 
ing them bear no inconsiderable part. The count- 
ess visited Chicago last year and made the neces- 
sary arrangements for the furtherance of her 
design. She asked the Sisters at Youghal and 
other convent schools to select from their pupils 
those who are proficient in the art of needle point, 
whom she has sent to Chicago. They were re- 
ceived in the Convent of the Sacred Heart, where 


they work upon the various styles of lace, from 
designs made expressly for the exhibit, thus codn- 
tributing the productions of Irish hands made 
upon American soil. 

Later, a still more important enterprise has 
been undertaken by this same association. [t ap- 
plied for permission to build an Trish village upon 
the Exposition grounds, the buildings to be typ- 
ical cottages, with the details of domestic life 
going on from day to day, entirely in accord with 
Irish peasant customs. The consent of the au- 
thorities having been given, the countess left the 
arrangements with her colaborer, Mrs. Ernest 
Tart, who recently has given in detail the plan 
(since realized) for the village, from which the 
following extracts are taken: “‘ We shall have 
seven cottages in which peasant girls and lads 
will be seen at work weaving, spinning, dyeing, 
sprigging, carving, ete. The girls will be dressed 
in Connemara red petticoats, fishwife skirts and 
blouses with scarlet cloaks. The first cottage will 
have undressed walls of granite, with a hooded 
fireplace and a dresser full of bright crockery ; a 
girl will be seen dyeing and spinning our famous 
hand-and-hearth homespuns, the wool of which 
she gets from the lichens and heather of her na- 
tive bog outside. There will be an imitation peat 
fire, and on this the dyer will, from time to time, 
place her iron potato pot and proceed to dye the 
wool... . In the second cottage there will be linen 
weavings and embroiderings of the famous Kells 
art embroidery ; while linen damask weaving on 
a Jacquard hand loom and fringe knotting will 
be in the third. In the fourth cottage every de- 
scription of Irish lace will be introduced. ‘There 
will be a Limerick lace worker at her frame, the 
Torchon lace worker at her pillow, the numerous 
varieties of point lace, etc. Sprigging and vein- 
ing, which are used to produce the beautiful hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs of Belfast, will be shown in 
the next cottage. The girls of Down will also ex- 
hibit their exquisite and delicate work. . . . Many 
other features of an Irish industrial village will ap- 
pear, with interesting Celtic memorials.” 

The process through which the exquisitely fine 
thread is made, used for the choice, handwrought 
lace, is one requiring both care and skill. The 
best quality of flax is cultivated in Northern 
France and in Belgium. When cut, it is carefully 
sunned and dried in the field, then housed until 
another season, when it is carried to Courtrai, 
and placed in crates to be steeped in the Lys, a 
sluggish stream, whose waters are soft and clear. 
Further preparation is required before it is ready 
for the spinner, at which time it has a commercial 
value, from sixty to one hundred dollars a pound. 

The best spinning is still done in Flanders, as 
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it has been for centuries. The finest threads can 
only be spun in basements or cellars, as the dry 
air above ground causes the delicate filament to 
break. It is so extremely fine that it is felt rather 
than seen, and the spinner in the semi-gloom is 
governed by the sense of touch, and stops her 
wheel on noticing the slightest inequality. The 
damp, dark rooms are so arranged that only a 
single ray of light shall fall directly upon each 
wheel. Asa natural result, health and sight soon 
fail; the hands constantly benumbed with cold 
become crippled with rheumatism, and premature 
old age attacks the worker before youth is passed. 
Sad as it is, the necessity for employment is im- 
perative and the wages are high; consequently 
the ranks of the Flemish spinners are always full. 

The recent renewal of interest in lacemaking 
in Italy, as in Ireland, is due to the efforts of 
women of high birth and position, interested in 
the welfare of their poor countrywomen. There 
isa legend of the long ago, which tells how Ve- 
netian lace attained to so high a degree of excel- 
lence; but the beginning is not more marvelous 
than the story of its revival, which reads like a 
charming bit of romance. 

Six miles from Venice, the Island of Burano 
rises from the mists of the quiet lagoons, and is 
one of the many outlying islands attractive to the 
traveler. For centuries it has been the home of 
a hardy race of fishermen and gardeners, their 
wives and daughters being devoted to the manu- 
facture of a certain variety of lace, known as Bu- 
rano point. The story of its early production 
there is, briefly, that a sailor, returning from an 
extended cruise in the southern seas, brought to 


his betrothed a fine specimen of coralline, telling 


her that it was the lace the fascinating mermaids 
wove in their coral caves, far beneath the waters 
of the Indian Sea. The maiden, who possessed 
some skill in needlework, was piqued at her lover’s 
praise of the mythical beauty, and said: ‘T will 
rival the mermaid; my bridal veil shall be like 
the lace of the sea, but far more beautiful.” Dur- 
ing the long months, which grew into years, that 
the sailor lad was absent, day by day the young 
lacemaker studied the coralline, and with her 
needle wrought out its fanciful designs; she 
formed the raised knots and tiny stars which she 
united with delicate ‘‘ brides,” a peculiarity of 
the Burano point, continuing her work until she 
had produced a long scarf of exquisite texture, so 
marvelously beautiful that when she indeed wore 
it as her bridal veil it was the admiration of all 
Venice. Thus, the legend says, the art was in- 
troduced which later gave to Venice the credit of 
producing masterpieces in lace, as in painting 
and sculpture. 


For more than one hundred years this wonder- 
ful method was lost to the world; no inquiry 
availed to bring to light the secret of the world- 
famous Venetian point made at Burano, for the 
islanders claimed only to retain a vague tradition 
of the artistic handiwork which in other years 
had been their principal occupation. It may not 
be true that it was owing to the presence of the 
unwelcome Austrians that lace as an article of 
commerce ceased to exist ; but it is a fact that it 
was revived shortly after the ‘unification of 
Italy ” became a matter of history, and patriotic 
fervor warmed every Italian heart. The close of 
that unequal and long-protracted conflict left 
Italy in poverty, and the unusually severe winter 
of the memorable year 1872 caused miich suffer- 
ing amongst the inhabitants, and the islanders 
on Burano were reduced to the verge of starva- 
tion. As soon as the true condition of affairs was 
known their immediate distress was removed, and 
then philanthropic people sought for some means 
of employment which should be of permanent 
benefit. After the failure of several projects two 
noble women, maids of honor to Queen Margha- 
rita and under her auspices, undertook to estab- 
lish a school for systematic instruction in the art 
of lacemaking. With a faint hope that some 
traces of ancient methods might be found, a thor- 
ough search was made among the older inkabit- 
ants of Burano. At last a woman, seventy years 
of age, was discovered who still possessed frag- 
ments of the fairy webs which she was taught to 
make in her youth. She at first thought it im- 
possible to bring from the long-forgotten past any 
of her olden skill ; but when she tested her meni- 
ory and found that her hand had not quite lost 
its cunning she consented to work with those ac- 
customed to teaching, and endeavor to instruct 
a class of eight pupils in the unique stitch which 
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distinctively marks the famous ‘ Burano point 
lace.” 

So suecessful was she in imparting instruction 
that from that small beginning, twenty vears 
ago, has resulted the employment of hundreds of 
women, who, under the patronage of their be- 
loved queen, are building up an industry of per- 
manent value to people and country. 

In a recent letter to Mrs. Potter Palmer, touch- 
ing the exhibit of the famous collection of histor- 
ical laces owned by the Queen of Italy, the Count- 
ess Brazza, who has the matter in charge, makes 
some interesting statements. She guarantees the 
most perfect exhibition of its kind ever made, 
and stipulates only for an advantageous location. 

The countess writes: ‘‘ The Queen intends to 
send the crown laces, a thing never done by any 
sovereign outside of her own country. Our his- 
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tory of lace begins a thousand years before Christ, 
with photographs of objects found in Egyptian 
tombs.” 

Well may our American women look upon the 
World’s Fair as the opportunity of a lifetime, and 
in no one feature of the Exposition will be more 
interest felt by women than in the revival of the 
lace industry. 

In Italy the system of instruction first adopted 
and steadily maintained has proved an excellent 
one. The known results challenge the admira- 
tion of the world, and are a tribute to the crea- 
tive genius of women. ‘The future of this useful 
and artistic enterprise is yet to be revealed, but 
even now the development of the industry has at- 
tained broader and deeper proportions than the 
far-reaching charity in which it originated could 
have anticipated. 
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OUR GIRL ART 


By LENA 
‘*You would not do that at home,’ I said to 
: aly te pa 

an American girl in Venice one day. ‘That 
consisted in buying a roll of bread for five centes- 
simi (one cent), carrying it, without paper and 
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without pride, into a dairy, and buying a glass of 

milk for the same price and eating at the counter. 

For two cents she had bought her evening meal. 
‘‘No,” she replied ; ‘‘ there are a great many 
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things I do here I wonld not do at home. Look 
at those shoes,” thrusting into view a pair that 
were split across the toes, burst out at the sides 
and ripped up the back. ‘ Would I wear those 
at home? Well, I think not! But here, oh, 
here, disreputable shoes are considered very ar- 
tistic. And it is well they are, considering that 
most of us have to wear them after we have been 
over here awhile. 

‘*One must lay aside all love for beautiful and 
dainty clothing, all vanity, all desire for personal 
ease and comfort, all sensitiveness to ridicule, if 
one wishes to become an artist. Look at that girl 
there ;” and she pointed to a young artist who was 
blushing and looking very uncomfortable, al- 
though evidently trying to appear perfectly at 
ease. She had her canvas covered with dabs of 
yellow ard red, preparatory to putting on a clear 
blue sky in broken colors. Behind her were a 
dozen or more urchins, one of whom was shout- 
ing, ‘Oh, che bella! che bella!” and assuming 
attitudes of mock admiration for the amusement 
of his companions. The little wretches were per- 
fectly aware of their victim’s misery. 

‘That is bad enough, but it is not half as bad 
as intuitively to feel there is a true artist stand- 
ing back of you, ‘takin’ notes.’ Yes, we have 
our trials, our sunburned and ruined complexions, 
frowzy hair and shabby clothes. Some days every- 
thing goes wrong. If we wish for a gray day the 
sun is sure to shine brilliantly, and vice versa if 
we wish a bright day. Yesterday I had a serious 
intention of giving up the artistic career forever. 
The sun was intermittent, one muement shining 
brilliantly, the next slipping under a cloud. The 
wind was high, and several times blew my easel 
over, my clothes into the paint on my palette, my 
shawl into the canal. // maestro came, tore a piece 
of paper into small bits, flang it away scornfully 
and walked off. He desired to intimate that it 
looked as if I had flung on the canvas at random 
small bits of paint. That was the lesson for the 
day, for which I must pay five francs. While cross- 
ing in the ferry a gust of wind snatched the canvas 
from my hand and sent it sailing down the Grand 
Canal. When I landed the rain was falling, and 
I must trudge to my room carrying an umbrella, 
a heavy paint box, a stool and easel, and hold up 
my skirts at the same time. How sensible Rosa 
Bonheur is to wear trousers! The height of mis- 
ery had been reached, however, when I had seen 
a girl in dainty, elegant clothing gliding down 

he canal in a gondola from which the American 
flag was fozting, and placidly reading—FRANK 
Lestize’s! For the time being I shattered the 
‘Tenth Commandment and was consumed with 
envy as visions of hammocks and monthly maga- 


zines, and all the et ceteras of civilized life, 
flashed before me. 

«* But such days are exceptional ; there are days 
when the colors blend harmoniously, when the 
brushes magically convey to the canvas some of 
nature’s beauty, and when the master nods ap- 
provingly and says, ‘ Sono contento. Coraggio ed 
avanti!’ What do you suppose was the first criti- 
cism a friend of mine received in a Paris studio ? 
She was a sensitive girl, and after working several 
days on a sketch of the human figure waited nerv- 
ously for the criticism of the master. He came ; 
the great man looked at her work a moment. ‘It 
looks like a dried fish,’ he said, and went on to 
the next student. 

‘* But a friend in Munich had a worse experi- 
ence than that. The professor, a great burly 
German, came to the studio with its half a hun- 
dred students, passed rapidly from one to the 
other, criticising as he went. Coming to my 
friend’s first effort, he paused a moment, then 
seizing a palette knife, scraped off every atom of 
paint, and passed on to the next student, shout- 
ing: ‘Zu helle! Zu helle !’ 

‘*It is not by criticism alone we learn, but by 
watching others work, studying nature assidu- 
ously, and by constant practice. No, we could 
not study as well in America,” she said, replying 
to a question of mine. ‘‘ There is no art atmos- 
phere there to surround us. Here everything is 
art. Take Venice during the summer months— 
why, it is a perfect artist’s paradise. Almost 
every third person you meet is an artist. Did 
you notice the man who just passed us? That 
was Rico, the great Spanish painter whose pict- 
ures sell so well in America. Not long ago a 
small picture of his, six by twelve, sold for fourteen 
hundred dollars. Ah, me! he can well afford to 
have his private gondolier, his boy to set up his 
easel and hold an umbrella over him! Although 
Spanish, he is generally supposed to be Italian, as 
his pictures usually represent scenes in Italian 
life. That man there painting in front of San 
Marco is Sala, one of the best aquarellists of 
Northern Italy. His pictures, too, find a good 
market in America. His patience, however, does 
not match his genius, and it is only by the great- 
est amount of insistence and persuasion that one 
can get a lesson from him. 

«There goes an American artist !” pointing to 
aman gliding past in a gondola and surrounded 
by all an artist’s paraphernalia. ‘It is Scott, 
who paints atmospheric effects so beautifully. 

‘* Many of the artists from Paris bring their 
classes here during the summer months. Youth- 
ful husbands come and bring their brides. It is 
an idyllic sort of a honeymoon. While the hus- 
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band smokes and paints the wife sits fondly be- 
side him, either chatting or reading; and when 
she grows tired of that she slips quietly down into 
the gondola by the steps for a nap. At noon, 
perhaps, she will forage around among the neigh- 
boring shops and get up a Bohemian lunch of 
wine, hard bread and a bit of cheese or Bologna 
sausage. Then at night they will dine at a third- 
class restaurant which is frequented by many of 
the artistic guild, and they will all have a jolly 
good time together. 

‘Altogether, it is not an unpleasant life to 
live. We become accustomed to Bohemian ways 
of living ; we wander about into strange lands, 
see strange sights, meet strange people, and live 
as we like, careless of appearances. And then we 
all have our dreams of fame. 

‘*The first thing we learn on our arrival here is 
that we know nothing —in fact, less than noth- 
ing, as we must unlearn all we thought we knew. 
The next is that there is no electric road to fame. 
(Will Mr. Edison kindly take note and remedy 
this ?) We come with the preconceived idea that 
a year will be ample time to learn all there is to 
learn. We stay one year, two, three, five, and 
then find it will take a lifetime to learn all we 
wish to know. 

‘*'l'o enter an art school in Italy one must pre- 
sent a piece of one’s work for inspection, a certifi- 
cate of vaccination and one of birth. 

‘‘ Many of our countrymen come here for the 
purpose of study, and, liking the country and art 
atmosphere, remain. In Rome there are quite a 
number. There are the Storys, father and son ; 
Simmons, Greenough, Ives, Coleman, Hazeltine, 
Vedder, Harnisch, Miss Hosmer, pretty Luella 
Varney, who has recently married an Italian gen- 
tleman; Miss Zara Freeborn, in Florence; and 
many other sculptors and artists who have given 
evidence to the world that they possess more than 
ordinary talent and genius. I remember while in 
the English Cemetery at Rome, looking for the 
graves of Keats and Shelley, seeing a monument 
Richard 8. Greenough had erected to the mem- 
ory of his wife —‘ Psyche Divesting Herself of 
Mortality.’ It was beautiful, delicate and idyllic. 

«Rome, Venice, Florence and Naples are the 
best Italian cities for the study of painting ; 
Rome, Florence and Milan, for sculpture, For a 
few years past it has been the mode for Italian 
painters to follow the lead of the Parisians, but now 
the tide has turned, and the Parisians are adopt- 
ing the Italian methods. There is much jealousy 
between the two nationalities. he Italian paint- 
ers say the Frenchman paints a pictttve and then 
calls all the world to admire it, and himself as the 


author of it, saying, ‘Je suis brav’ ;’ while the 


Italian lets the merits of his picture advertise 
themselves, and shrinks modestly in the back- 
ground. 

‘* Paris, Munich and the Italian cities men- 
tioned are noted for good, solid studio work ; 
Brittany, Holland, Venice, for outdoor effects. 

‘The woman artist has a few more difficulties 
to overcome than those of the opposite sex. A 
short time ago, while in Milan, I was desirous of 
making a little sketch in one of the churches. I 
was told that I must get permission, but that 
the asking was mere formality, as it was always 
granted. After interviewing segrestanos, porte- 
najos and priests, and not getting permission, I 
wondered what mere formality was in Italy. I 
was told that no one was permitted to paint in 
the church, when I referred to the fact that I 
had just come from there, and had seen a man 
artist calmly pursuing his calling. I was told 
that he was an old resident and a man; no 
woman was ever given permission, for they would 
distracc the attention of the worshipers. 

‘*Later, receiving permission to paint in an- 
other church, I saw there was much truth in this 
idea of attracting or distracting the attention of 
the worshipers. I was at all times surrounded by 
an ever-shifting, varying crowd. One small boy 
constituted himself master of ceremonies, and 
continually pointing with one dirty index finger 
at the church and with the other stuck in the 
fresh paint on my canvas, explained, with la- 
conic lucidity and reckless grammar, ‘ ‘This is 
that.’ I wish all crowds might be as easily dis- 
persed as were the priests when they gathered 
about. It was only necessary to smile. They fled 
from a woman’s smile as St. Anthony should have 
fled from his beautiful temptation. Perhaps you 
may have heard of our young country woman in 
Paris who longed to achieve fame — immortal 
fame. Her funds were low; but she had suffi- 
cient to purchase a potato, a turnip, an onion 
and a carrot. With great care she artistically 
arranged these esculents, sketched them in, and 
began to paint. About this time the pangs of 
hunger attacked her, and rather’ diminished her 
artistic ardor. She devoured the turnip, rear- 
ranged the group and painted again. Artists do 
not dine sumptuously every day in the year—you 
have just witnessed my evening meal—and hun- 
ger will oft quench the noblest aspirations. It 
was not long until the carrot, the potato and thie 
onion followed the way of the turnip, and the 
artist was without a model. History does not 
tell what became of her after that. Perhaps she 
starved, or perhaps, as she wandered despair- 
ingly along the crowded boulevards gazing hun- 
grily in at the shop windows, she saw a crushed 
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3 
> rosebud lying at her feet, dropped from the bosom moss from every revolution, from the wayside 
i of some dame of high degree. Derhaps she seized spring, from the flower hiding timidly behind 
i this broken flower, took it up to her sky studio— the leaves, from the old stone wall, from the 
: the rent of which was overdue—and painted it river, the valley, the mountain. 
‘ with such realistic vigor that eternal, undying ‘The sun was sinking in splendor behind the 
fame was hers, and also good dinners every day hills, and long dark shadows were falling down 
‘ of her life. the slopes. ‘ Like our lives,’ muttered the artist, 
“Unlike the rolling stone, the artist gathers ‘the shadows here, the lights beyond.’” 
; 
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“IT IS A PERFECT ARTIST'S PARADISE.” 














WITH THE 


TIE sun was setting. 

Colonel Robert Royce sat on the veranda of his 
stately Kentucky mansion lazily puffing at a 
strong, black cigar, while the shadows cast by the 
dying sun stretched and lengthened as Old Sol 
reluctantly sank behind the wooded hills. He 
was apparently oblivious to his surroundings, and 
muttered an imprecation when a little black boy 
aroused him from his reverie. 

“©The mail, sah.” 

Ile threw away the black cigar and sorted over 
the handful of letters and papers, intuitively 
crushing the duns from various tradespeople, and 
throwing them, unopened, in a little heap at the 
side of his chair. A frown settled over the strong 
countenance and disfigured the clear-cut features. 
The last of the lot, when reached, pleased the 
colonel. Its square envelope said plainly that this 
Was not a dun. 

But his pleasure was momentary. With a hasty 
movement he ripped open the covering of a let- 
ter written in a feminine hand, quite English in 
its angularity. 

Ife read the first few lines; his face paled, the 
frown returned. But only a fleeting expression 
of pain, a deepening of the lines about the eyes 
Vol. XXXVI., No. 2—16. 
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and mouth, gave any hint of the agony he en- 
dured. 

The letter was a challenge. 

“Oh, Stella, Stella !”’ he muttered. 

Aloud he read a portion of the missive. 

‘‘ My brother cannot fight ; the injury you did 
him precludes it. I will take his place. At half- 
past four to-day, in the clearing in the copse near 
the road—you know the place. Pistols, if you 
please.” , 

This picture arose before his mental vision: A 
barroom—an insult to his mother from the lips 
of a cad, half drunk—a smashing blow from his 
powerful, well trained, wiry arm. - 

And beside it there was another picture. It was 
the portrait of a girl—a neighboring planter’s 
daughter, the’ sister of the man he had struck. 
Tall, slender, proud of the name of Vandergaw 
and of the traditions of the family ; all the beauty, 
fire and spirit of the typical Southern girl were 
hers. Why shouldn’t the man who loved her 
have reason to think her a credit to the Blue 
Grass State ? 

Both pictures the colonel saw as he tried to 
think of some way out of the difficulty, the only 
one that had ever balked him. 
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But time was flying—the colonel never missed 
an appointment. 

«* Rube.” 

«« Yes, massa,” almost instantly. 

** Saddle Remick.” 

‘‘ Yes, massa ;” and the old servant of ‘‘ fo’ de 
wah, sah,” departed on his errand. 

In three minutes the horse was ready, and in 
another the colonel was on his back. He hesi- 
tated. 

“* Rube.” 

‘“< Yes, massa.” 

‘‘ My pistols—see that they are loaded.” 

With the weapons in their leathern case before 
him he rode away, and Rube looked after him, 
wondering. 

* » * * * * 

‘You are late, Robert.” 

Her voice was low and calm. It was a deter- 
mined, never-faltering voice. She gave him no 
time for argument. 





OF THEE. 


“‘My pistol—thank you. They are loaded— 
yes. ‘The other, please.” 

Back to back, they paced off twenty paces, 
and, turning, fired. The little bow that rested 
coquettishly against her fair throat was no longer 
there. The colonel stood erect, his lips a trifle 
more firmly compressed, his face a shade paler 
than it had been. His pistol had not played him 
false. His aim had been true. He was satisfied. 

A moment only stood he thus, and then, with 
a little sigh, his control over nerve and muscle 
was relaxed, and Colonel Robert Royce was dead. 

She sprang to his side. 

** Robert !—oh, my Robert ! what have I done ? 
Why, he will not speak—to ss 

There was a little, gurgling cough, a cry, half 
stifled, and frothy blood gushed from her lips. 
A vein, a tiny blood vessel in her lungs, had burst, 
and, strangled, she fell, limp and lifeless, over 
the body of the man she loved. 

The sun had set, 





INTUITION. 


By FRANCES ISABEL CURRIE. 


Aw arrow entered in my heart, 
And buried, it lay hidden there, 
While those who knew me never dreamed 
That I had known a pain or care. 


. * 


* * 


A little child looked in my eyes: 
I tried to screen them, but in vain; 
She kissed my lips and wept, for she 
Had fathomed all my secret pain. 


I THINK OF THEE. 


(From the German of Goethe.) 


I ratnk of thee 
When, floating out to me, 
The songs of nightingales upon the breeze 
Are wafted from the overhanging trees ; 
When dost thou think of me? 


{ think of thee 
Where gently, silently, 
About me and the pretty fountain’s spring 
The evening shades are softly gathering ; 
Where thinkest thou of me? 


I think of thee 
With pain, yet tenderly, 
With anxious longing, yet with cruel fears, 
With eyes now blinded by my burning tears 
How dost thou think of me? 


7 7 + . 
Oh, think of me, 
Until, united, we 
Meet in the haven of our better home; 
At ev’ry distance and where’er I roam 
I'll think alone of thee. 
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AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 


By ‘‘CAYUGA.” 


Srnce the days when John McGregor, back in 
the sixties, made extensive cruises in his Rob Roy, 
canocing has become a national pastime. But the 
trend of popular sentiment is now toward the 
sailing craft, so that the light paddling canoe is 
not so common as its more yachty compeer. Yet 
for traversing narrow, winding and shallow waters, 
shooting rapids and making portages, the Rob Roy 
model remains unrivaled, and for the beginner ig 
perhaps to be preferred to the little ship so prom- 
inent at the annual canoe meets. 

The ownership of one of the modern full-rigged 
canoes involves the possession of considerable 
means, An open paddling canoe from the shops 
of a professional builder costs from $35 to $100, 
while a sailing canoe with its appurtenances 
ranges in price from $175 to $250. Hence it will 
be noted that a large number of men and boys, 
and even ladies, who love aquatic sports, are de- 
barred from participating in a recreation both de- 
lightful and healthful. 

The professional builders as a class have done 
but little to develop the canoe. ‘The modern craft 
has reached its present form and rig mainly 
through the study and work of amateurs. The 
improved lines and all the nice details of fittings 
have been to a great extent designed by clever 
amateurs, and are produced by the manufacturers 
upon hints and suggestions furnished by the lat- 
ter’s patrons. But the amateur has not always 
confined himself to designing. He has often tried 
his hand at building, and as a result many hand- 
some craft have been produced outside of the 
professional shops, which in construction are ex- 
quisite specimens of manual skill. 

It is not the purport of this paper to consider 
the building of expensive craft, but, on the other 
hand, to present such suggestions as will enable a 
person who is handy with wood-working tools to 
turn out a boat that is serviceable, safe and 
speedy, at small expense. ‘The cost of the mate- 
rials for the following design for a sailing craft 
will range from $10 to $15, while the paddling 
canoe should be built at an expense of about $7. 
The designs embody the simplest forms of curved 
sections and smooth or curved build. While the 
American Canoe Association has popularized cer- 
tain dimensions, the scales have been drawn for 
the accompanying designs a little fuller in beam, 
owing to the form of the under body in this style 
of boat. ‘The details for the sailing craft will be 
ample enough to enable one by the use of the 
tables to attempt the construction of either design. 


The tools required consist of hammer, panel 
saw, compass saw, square, small plane, half-inch 
chisel, drawing knife, brace and bits, awl, divid- 
ers, screwdriver, strong pocketknife, files, four 
thumb clamps, and a workbench having a screw 
vise attached. It will be convenient to have a 
hatchet, ripsaw, tapeline, chalkline, pinchers, 
nail set, reamer to fit brace, spokeshave and oil- 
stone. Get from the mill well-seasoned clear lum- 
ber already planed. See that it is straight grained 
and free from sap pitch and knots. The follow- 
ing is an approximate bill of materials for the 
sailing canoe : 

Eight pine boards, 16'x8"x 2", 2 pine boards, 16’ x 12” 
x 2". 1 piece white oak, 16'x 24" x 4". 8 strips white oak 
or rock elm, 16’ x }#"x}". 2 strips white oak or elm, 16’ x 
x 4". 1 piece pine, 16’x 24” x1". 1 pine board, 16' x 
12’x $". 1 package 1-inch galvanized clout nails. Lot of 
screws, 1 inch and 1} inch. 1 dozen sheets of fine sand- 
paper. 100 square feet of muslin. Lot of small brass rings 
for reefing gear. Cordage, blocks, paint, varnish, ete. 


Designers prepare a table of offsets from which 
the dimensions are taken to make the molds 
around which the boat is formed. The table re- 
fers to the sheer plan, half-breadth plan and body 
plan. The sheer plan is a profile view, and is 
divided into sections at stated intervals, called 
stations. The half-breadth shows half of the 
width of the boat fore and aft, with the stations 
conforming to their positions in the sheer plan. 
The body plan is a sectional view of the boat, 
looking at it from the ends cut off at the respect- 
ive stations, shown by the curved lines. The 
centre perpendicular line represents the centre of 
the keel, with its half-breadth set off on either 
side. On the right of the keel line is shown the 
sections from the midship, which is the widest, to 
the bow, while on the left appear the sections 
from midship to stern. Each of the curved sec- 
tions correspond to a station similarly numbered 
in the other plans. These sections determine the 
shape of the molds which are to be placed at the 
different stations, in setting the boat’s frame on 
the stocks. Fig. 1 shows the three plans. 

In order to take off the shape of the sections to 
form the molds several horizontal lines are drawn 
across the body plan, which are termed water 
lines, and correspond with similar lines in the 
sheer plan in distance from the base line. In the 
half-breadth plan these water lines are shown 
curved, conforming to the planking in its curva- 
ture at these points. For instance, if you meas- 
ure from the centre of keel in the body plan to the 
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draw a parallel line across the per- 
@ pendiculars, and then draw two 
others three inches apart, likewise 





— parallel. These are the water lines. 

















Now, 18 inches, one-half the beam, 
to the right of the keel centre, set 
up another perpendicular, and on 
= this measure up from the base 10} 
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intersection of water line with each curved sec- 
tion, and transfer these measurements to the half- 
breadth plan, a line drawn through the points 
will show in the latter plan the shape of such 
water line. It is usual in designs to show but- 
tocks and diagonals. ‘The former are drawn in 
the body plan perpendicular to the base and mid- 
way between the keel and midship gunwale. They 
are transferred to the sheer plan by taking the 
height of the intersection of the buttock line 
with a section in the body plan and transferring 
these heights to the corresponding stations in the 
sheer plan above the base line. Sweep a pencil 
line through the points with a batten, and it will 
give you the shape of the boat lengthwise, as if it 
were sawed fore and aft halfway from keel to 
side. The diagonals run in the body plan from 
the keel outward, as nearly as possible perpendic- 
ularly, or at right angles to the curved sections, 
and are supposed to show the course of the flow 
of water under the boat’s sides. The buttocks, di- 
agonals and also the water lines, when the latter 
are laid off in the half-breadth plan, serve to show 
the fairness of the curves in the body plan. 

In the table of offsets the stations correspond- 
ing to the plans are numbered across the table, 
and underneath appear the gunwale heights, also 
the half-breadths on the water lines. ‘T’o utilize 
the table in getting the shape of the molds, take, 
say, first the midship form, which is station and 
section No. 3. Rule a heavy sheet of blank paper 
about 16’x 32” along one of the lower edges of the 
long side. In the centre set up an exact perpen- 
dicular to this line. This will correspond to the 
centre of the keel in the body plan. On eacia side 
draw parallel lines to represent the edges of the 
keel, and which will be 2! 
inches at the bottom. The 





inches, the gunwale height of the 
midship in the table. The half- 
breadth on water line No. 3 is 172 
inches, which project on this water 
line; also the half-breadths on the 
other two water lines. Then place a batten at the 
right-side edge of the keel on the base line and 
bend it up through the points just found to the 
gunwale height, sweep a pencil around it, and the 
form of one side of the midship mold is given. 
Project the other half by the same measurements, 
or cut out the paper to this line, fold over, and so 
draw the shape from the pattern. As the mold 
pattern gives the shape and size to the outside of 
the planking, the thickness of the latter, three- 
eighths of an inch, must be cut off, when you can 
lay the pattern on a board and cut the wooden 
mold. Proceed with the other sections in a sim- 
ilar manner. It will be seen that in producing 
the curved sections the water lines become ordi- 
nates set off from the centre keel line as their 
base. <A full knowledge of the three plans and 
their corresponding relations will enable a person 
having an eye for things nautical to design boats 
of different shapes without recourse to a wooden 
model. Frequently the amateur will want to ap- 
ply the lines of a small boat to one larger, or vice 
versa. ‘l'o do this a scale is constructed as shown 
in Fig. 2. This figure shows a scale of three feet 
enlarged to five feet. ‘The horizontal scale being 
determined of three feet divided into inches and 
fractions, a line five feet is projected diagonally 
until it meets a perpendicular dropped from the 
other end of the horizontal scale. By ruling par- 
allel lines across the diagonal and horizontal you 
have a corresponding scale of parts. ‘T’o use it, 
suppose you desire to build a boat five feet beam 
on the lines of the present craft. Then take the 
diagonal line, which is ruled into the same number 
of parts the three-foot one is, and use it to make 
the measurements with from the table of offsets. 
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After cutting the molds out of one-half inch 
boards, you are ready to set up the stocks. Fast- 
en a 16x2x4 scantling, narrow edge up, on 
benches, and secure it firmly by nailing. Nail the 
benches to the floor also. The scantling must be 
straight and level. ‘Take the oak strip 16x24x4, 
taper one end for five feet so it will be one inch 
wide at the end designed for the bow. Five feet 
from the bow, where you begun the tapering, bore 
a hole in the centre with a quarter-inch bit, and 
bore a similar hole four feet from the other end. 
Saw out aslot, a quarter of an inch wide from hole 
to hole, for the centreboard. Screw the strip to 
the stocks by putting a one-inch screw of medium 
wire five fect from the stern on each side of the 
slot, and close to the outside edge of the keel. 
Put similar screws six feet from the bow. Bend 
up the stern end twelve inches, and bend up the 
bow end of the keel fourteen inches. Stay-lath 
bow and stern securely. Underneath the keel, 
below the ends of the slot, place little blocks of 
wood, and nail to the stocks to preserve the curve 
of the keel at these points. You are now ready 
to lay the trunk for the centreboard. Lay one of 
the $x } strips, narrow edge down, in thick paint, 
on the keel, flush with the side of slot. It is well 
to lay between the strip a narrow strip of cloth 
saturated in paint, and screw all fast, using screws 
that will not go through into the scantling. Nails 


will do, and they should be put in about two and’ 


a half inches apart. Let the strip run an inch 
past the ends of the slot. Place a similar strip on 
opposite side of‘slot, and then build up each side 
alternately, nailing securely and using plenty of 
rel-lead paint and Japan drier, The trunk 
should be 44 inches deep amidships. The ends 
will curve up some, which may be left so, or the 
curve taken out by thinning the ends of the 
strips as you lay them. Tit in the ends a hard- 
wood strip an inch wide, letting the tops lean 
toward the bow and stern ends respectively. If 
you put these head ledges in on the start, you 
can nail to them as you proceed, and cut off the 
trunk strips the proper length. The head ledges 
should run as high as the gunwale. Place your 
molds now in position, sawing out Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
to bestride the trunk. Secure them by stay laths 
overhead, and fasten the bottoms to the keel by 
angle irons. When the molds are in run a strip 
over the tops and nail fast. Upon the rigidity 
of the stocks depends success in planking. 

Molds 1 and 5 are to be left permanently in the 
boat, hence the edges must be carefully beveled, 
and the upper edges cut to the crown of the deck. 
They will form watertight bulkheads and stiffen 
the boat. Place blocks under Nos. 1, 2 and 5, to 
maintain the curve of the keel. Now take the 


two hard-wood strips (16x 4x4), and fasten the 
ends to bow and stern and bend them around the 
molds. They are to act as gunwale clamps, to 
which the ends of the planking and gunwale are 
nailed. The flat sides will lie in notches cut in 
the upper corners of the molds, and the ends 
must be beveled and screwed to the tops or inside 
ends of the keel at bowand stern. When in place 
they will present an even curve with the plank- 
ing. As the planking will extend by them a trifle, 
the strips must be placed about three-quarters of 
an inch below the gunwale. Cut the oak or elm 
strips (12x #x4) into suitable Jengths and im- 
merse in water, or cover them with shavings and 
steam by pouring boiling water over them. These 
are for the ribs. They will be spaced about 7 
inches from centres. Run strips of wood over the 
molds fore and aft, parallel with the keel, and 
screw at the ends to the clamps, and also to the 
molds. Space them about 10 inches apart. Put 
in the ribs, screwing to the keel, and bend them 
to and fasten to these strips, and you are then 
ready to take the spiling for the planking. 

The amateur has no doubt noticed that, al- 
though he is building a boat of curved sections, 
he has, however, dispensed with a stem and stern 
piece and the usual rabbet line in ordinary kee) 
construction. The difference is quite marked, 
for while the planking in the orthodox mode 
runs quite full length, having the ends fasten 
in the stem and stern, in the design under con- 
struction the ends of the planking nail to the 
clamps, and each succeeding plank decreases in 
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length. Hence our craft conforms somewhat to the 
shaping of the staves in a barrel, and when well 
ribbed has the elasticity and strength of the coop- 
er’s output. It is well adapted to sustain a sud- 
den blow, since no shock fore and aft can reach 
the body in a direct line, but only obliquely. 
This is the construction known as spoonbill or 
Barnegat sweatbox style, although the lines of 
this boat are finer than in the Jersey ducker or 
cruiser. 

To take the spiling—which means getting the 
shape of the planking—considerable care and 
exactitude must be observed. One of the simplest 
ways is by means of a spiling batten. Take a 
strip of planed pine board, 16 x 6x 4, rub well with 
white chalk and flannel cloth. Clamp the batten 
amidships to a rib, letting its edge lie close to the 
keel ; bend it over the molds, fore and aft, clamp- 
ing at intervals, and clamp at bow and stern. Do 
not spring it edgewise, but be sure it lies flat 
against the molds. Somewhere amidships draw 
a pencil mark across the keel and batten, indicat- 
ing the same by an X, called asurmark., This is 
to preserve the position of the staff. Nowdrawa 
pencil line on the batten along the edge of the 
keel, take the batten off, and the shape of the 
garboard plank next to the keel is shown. Lay 
the staff on one of the boards (16x 8x) with the 
pencil mark uppermost, and at intervals of a foot 
drive small wire nails along pencil line through 
the batten and just into the plank. Mark the 
surmark on the plank, pull out the nails and re- 
move the staff ; take a strip of pine 16 x #x#, lay 
one edge so it will touch the nail holes, and tack 
it to the plank as you did the staff, and sweep a 
pencil through the holes. This will give the line 
for cutting the plank. Now make the other edge 
of your plank slightly concave by tacking the 
narrow batten strip at each end of the straight 
side of the plank, and bending the centre in 
an inch, or trifle over, and sweeping a pencil 
around it. Cut with drawing knife, or sa\v, to 
the lines, plane, adjust the surmarks and clamp 
the plank to the forms. It will be found that a 
varying bevel in the edges of the plank near the 
ends will be required, since at the ends they bend 
up sideways more nearly to a perpendicular than 
at amidships. Two or more trials may be neces- 
sary to secure a good fit of the edges along the 
keel. Use only a small plane, and sparingly, to 
make the bevel, as a single shaving will produce 
great results. Always clamp on your plank from 
amidships toward the ends. 

It is not necessary that the planks should fit 
airtight, as the calking will make the seams 
tight. Nail the planks to the ribs, commencing 
amidships, and clinch. Proceed in like manner 


with the other planks, putting them on alter- 
nately on each side of the keel. Do not trim off 
the ends of the planks as you nail them to the 
gunwale clamp until the planking is finished. 
This boat can be built with three planks to the 
side. As you proceed with the planking you will, 
of course, remove the strips to which the ribs 
were bent as you reach them. The ribs may be 
cut off even with the lower edge of the gunwale 
clamps. After planking cut with drawing knife 
and plane the upper superfluous edges of the 
planks along the gunwale clamps at a height to 
allow for the curve of the deck, since the deck 
planks will be nailed to the edge of the side 
planks. Place across the boat two or three stay 
laths, and remove molds 2, 3 and 4. Fit four 
floor timbers of half-inch stuff on each side of 
trunk. Let them conform to bottom of boat and 
extend out to the bilge as high as the flooring 
will run. 

The cockpit in this design is 6 feet by 20 
inches, but for general use that does not involve 
cruising a shorter one may be designed. The 
centreboard on this boat is a novelty, and is an 
attempt at preserving windward qualities with 
light draught, and also effects a compromise be- 
tween the ordinary board and a keel. Cruisers 
have taxed ingenuity to keep a clear cockpit, and 
many resort to a narrow keel alone, while some 
use two small boards, one forward of the cockpit 
and one aft. Any of the folding boards on the 
market serve fairly good purposes while new, but 
they frequently come to grief and collapse, or be- 
come annoying sources of leakiness in boats of 
very light construction; and besides, they are 
somewhat expensive, which it is the purpose of 
this paper to curtail. 

The board shown can be instantly taken from 
the boat, and a set of different sizes and weights 
can be used as required, or the boat lightened for 
portaging. The board is made of galvanized iron 
one-eighth inch thick, and the shape can be taken 
from the plan. The arms support most of the 
lateral strain, although when down the upper 
edge of the board lies just within the lower edge 
of the keel. The arms are suspended in jointed 
rods and chains, and to prevent binding the ex- 
tensions of the trunk are widened fore and aft a 
trifle toward their upper parts. By this means 
the after portion can be lowered and the forward 
end remain housed, acting similarly to the ordi- 
nary drop board working on a pivot. 

Cut out the deck beams about two inches wide 
and half-inch thick, curved to the form of deck, 
and jog against the clamps; use the molds Nos. 1 
and 5 also as beams, and space the beams about 
20 inches. One foot from the stern fit a block 
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of wood to the keel as high as the lower side of 
the deck, and bore a hole through the block and 
keel half an inch in diameter for the rudder 
stock. Fit the block watertight. Make little 
square wooden boxes or tabernacles to step the 
masts in, two inches square inside top, tapering 
to one inch at bottom. Fit one against the for- 
ward side of mold No. 1, and the other three and 
a half feet from stern. Fit three deck braces on 
each side of cockpit, following curve of the boat, 
and nail to the sides. They stiffen the sides and 
form supports to nail the decking to. 

Unscrew the boat from the stocks, and plug the 
holes with pine pins. Fit on the skag. Get its 
shape before taking the boat from the stocks by 
running ordinates from the scantling bedpiece 
every six inches perpendicularly to the curved 
keel. Transfer these measurements to the board 
to be used asaskag. Sweep in 
the curve with a batten and saw 
out. Fasten the skag by screws 
and nails put through the keel. 
The after end of skag should be 
faced with a hard-wood strip to 
prevent splitting. In putting 
on the deck let one board an- 
swer on each side of the cockpit, 
and run fore and aft as far as it 
will go. Fill in the fore and aft 
decks neatly. Cover the entire 
deck, or only the parts fore and 
aft of cockpit, with good strong 
muslin sheeting. Cover the 
deck thickly with paint, and 
stretch the cloth over it, tack- 
ing along cockpit and over the 
edges of the gunwale. Paint 
two good coats and varnish. 

Take the 16 x24 x 1 pine strip, 
saw out a slot to fit the centre- 
board, round the bottom at one 
end, and taper the other end to 








into strips half an inch wide and twisted into 
strings. Fill the seams over the calking with 
a putty made by combining ordinary glazier’s 
putty with red lead moistened with boiled oil 
and drier. Run a haif-round hard-wood strip 
around the edge of deck, also one around the 
coaming. Your coaming was made of elm, chest- 
nut or ash, consisting of the two sides and ends 
four inches wide nailed inside to edge of deck 
and the deck braces, the ends being nailed to 
deck beams and deck. Plane off all projecting 
surfaces on the boat, and sandpaper the hull and 
deck smooth. Paint two coats, and varnish. Al- 
though varnish is expensive, still it is a good plan 
to varnish the painted inside of your boat, as it 
can be scrubbed out so much cleaner. For your 
drop rudder, which is the best steering device to 
admit of beaching, procure a seven-sixteenth iron 
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fit on the skag. Screw it to the 
keel, and it will nicely carry out 
the lines finer. Run a strip of 
half-round iron up the bow por- 
tion, and turn it over the bow 
and screw to deck. Let it in- 
close a ring to fasten painter to. 
Screw another flat iron strip 
from centreboard to end of skag, 
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letting it run past the skag some- 
thing less than an inch, and 
drill a small hole in the end for 
the rudderpost to drop in. 

Calk the seams with candle 
wicking or old muslin torn 
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BEFORE THE WIND. 


rod long enough to run from bottom end of skag 
and project an inch above deck. Rivet to it a 
three-sixteenth plate, and drill the plate in the 
centre with a quarter-inch drill. Hammer a 
piece of brass into the shape and size of a tea 
saucer, aud diill a hole in the centre. Cut your 
blade out of two-sixteenth iron plate, and drill 
the hole so it will swing on a bolt between the 
saucer-shaped plate and the one riveted to the 
post. Square the upper end of the rudderpost 
to receive the tiller yoke. Insert the post through 
the hole in the keel, and drop the other end which 
has been filed down into the hole in the skag iron. 
The steering head turns on a post just forward of 
the mizzenmast and receives the tiller. The ‘head 
connects with the yoke by lines having turn- 
buckles to take up slack. 

Cut the sails to the dimensions shown, turn a 
hem around them, in which inclose a loose cotton 
cord the size of a chalkline. The diagram shows 
details of sails, spars and fittings. If you can’t 
procure muslin wide enough for the sails, then 
bight the narrower cloth, letting the seams run 
parallel with the leech, which is the after end of 
the sail. To enable a boat to sail safely and well, 
the centre of effort of the sail plan should be near 
the centre of lateral resistance of the boat with 
the board down. The centre of your canoe can 
be found when completed by placing it in water : 
drop the board, put your usual cargo and crew 


aboard, and then attach a line 
to the gunwale and pull side- 
ways. ‘The point where the 
line draws the boat bodily 
sideways without deflecting 
bow or stern is the centre of 
lateral resistance. Divide the 
sail plans into triangles, and 
find the centre of gravity of 
each triangle by drawing a 
line from the middle point of 
any two sides to the opposite 
angle. The point of intersec- 
tion is the centre. To find 
the centre of effort of the sail, 
connect the centres of cach 
pair of triangles in the sail by 
lines, and the point of cross- 
ing gives the centre of the 
sail. Now, to find the centre 
of effort of both sails, set up 
a perpendicular at the bow, 
measure the distance of the 
centre of each sail from this 
line, and multiply by the area 
of both sails, add the products 
and divide by the combined 
area of both sails, which will give the distance aft 
of the perpendicular of the centre of effort. ‘l'o 
get the area of sails, divide each sail into trian- 
gles and calculate each triangle by multiplying the 
base by one-half the perpendicular height. The 
sum of the areas of the triangles gives the sail area. 
Saiis must be cared for, or they will mildew. 
Make a solution of four ounces each of alum and 
sugar of lead in five or six quarts of water. Pour 
off the clear liquid and immerse the sails in this 
fluid for a few hours, then spread the sails, with- 
out wringing, on a fence or line to dry, and the 
fungus will not form on the cloth so treated. 


Tanuie or Orrsets, SarLinc Canoe. 








re 0; 1 2 | 3 4 | 5 6 

Height from base _ to] | | 
gunwale.............. | 15 12° | 11° | 104 | 11 ~ 13 
Ileight from base to keel} 14; 44| 0 0 | 0 37 | 12 
Deck............| 1] 74] 14%/18 | 164] 104] 1 

* | 9-in. waterline,or| | | 

“= No. 3..........| 0} 47/134) 175/15 | 98] 0 
= 2 | G-in. line, or No.2] 0) 2%/11%/ 164) 139| 65) 0 
™ & | 3-in. line, or No. 1 | 0; 0 | 74/135 | 9/010 





Particutars.—Length over all, 16 feet. Greatest beam, 
3 feet. Depth at gunwale, 10} inches. Cockpit between 
Stations Nos. 2 and 4, 6 feet x 20 inches. Stations No.1, 
2} feet from bow. Station No. 2, 5} feet from bow. Sta- 
tion No. 3,9 feet from bow. Station No. 4, 11} feet from 
bow. Station No. 5, 134 feet from bow. Details of main- 
sail appear on the drawing. Mizzen sail, half dimensions 
of mainsail. Use double-bladed paddle 9} feet long. 
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TaBLeE or OFFSETS, PADDLING CaANoE. 





PO icterswsrast OY RY 3 3 4 5 6 
Height to gunwale.... 12 | 104) 94) 9 94 104 |, 12 
Height to keel....... 113; 32; 0?) O 02, 3°; 118 
—— Deck.......... O02] 8*) 13%] 164) 13%, 82) 06% 

v | 8.in. line.......! 0 | G6 / 127/162 / 1275 63) 0 
* | 6-in. line...... O | 49/113) 152] 113) 42) 0 
ms | 4-in. line...... | O | 18] 99/133; 99) 15) 0 


6 | 10°} 6 0 0 


I 


let er 1 oOo; 0 


Particuntans.—Length over all, 13 feet 10 inches. Cock- 
pit, 5 feet x 18 inches. Keel, oak, 14x 1x4. Skag, pine, 
4 feet long and 6 inches wide on after edge, slanting aft. 
Keel bends up 5 feet from each end. Station 1 is 2 feet 
3 inches from bow. Station 2 is 4 feet 6 inches from bow. 
Station 3 is 7 feet from bow. Station 4 is 4 feet 6 inches 
from stern. Station 5 is 2 feet 3inches from stern. Water 
lines are spaced 2 inches apart. Molds 1 and 5 form per- 
manent bulkheads, 


The Oneka has cruised during the past summer 
a distance of over a thousand miles, traversing 
rivers, lakes and marshes in a journey through 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 


THE 


the Great Lake country, and has proved her abil- 
ity to meet every requirement which her skipper 
called for. She is easy and fast under paddle in 
smooth water, speedy and able under sail in a 
breeze, and not too heavy for transportation, 
while for beaching and crossing grass-grown wa- 
ters her peculiar lines are eminently adapted. 
‘wo persons with a dog have spent days in fish- 
ing and shooting along river stretches and on 
large marshes in the boat, which testifies to her 
stiffness ; and, besides, she was built at small 
cost, the total expense being for materials within 
$16. Care was exercised in the construction, 
which made her present an attractive appearance 
and command attention wherever exhibited. 

The model is eminently adapted to amateur 
work, and anyone with a reasonable amount of 
skill in the use of tools and having a nautical 
turn of mind can build from these lines a hand- 
some and able craft. 


COLORS OF NATURE. 


By W. I. Lincotn ApDAmMs. 


THE announcement is made at frequent inter- 
vals in the daily press that photography in the 
colors of nature has at last been discovered ; 
but investigation invariably shows that such 
reports are without proper foundation. Some 
one has been experimenting in color photog- 
raphy, perhaps, and an enterprising news- 
paper reporter, eager for news, ‘‘ writes up” 
a sensational account for his paper. Other 
papers copy the article, and so the false news 
spreads, deceiving many. 

It has always been the dream of photog- 
raphers to reproduce the colors of nature 
with their cameras as faithfully as they can 
copy her lights and shadows. Daguerre him- 
self, the ‘‘father of photography,” as he has 
been called, exclaimed in despair, when he 
accidentally discovered the means by which 
to fix the fleeting images on his metal plates : 
«Why cannot I retain these inimitable won- 
ders which the sun’s rays draw at the focus 
of my lens? Why cannot I fix the image 
and engrave it forever ?” Ile could “ fix the 
image,” and was enabled to do so in such a 
satisfactory manner that daguerreotypes which 
he made (in 1839) are still in existence ap- 
parently as well preserved as the day they 
were made, But he was unable to retain 
‘the inimitable wonders ” of nature’s colors. 
Others have tried to fix the colors of nature 





on their sensitive plates as they appear upon 
the focusing screen of the camera, but always 
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without snecess. Indeed, everyone has been in- 
terested in the solution of the problem, and this 
accounts for the eagerness with which the occa- 
sional announcement that the secret has been dis- 
covered is received by the public generally. 

In the way in which Daguerre hoped to obtain 
the colors of nature we are practically as far from 
the goal to-day as he was in 1839, when he mace 
known the daguerreotype, and we are as near the 
solution of the problem, in that way, as anyone 
will probably ever be. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that no progress has been made toward 
reaching the desired goal. Great things have 
been done in ortho- or isochromatic photography. 

sy these processes the colors of nature them- 
selves cannot be reproduced, but they are indi- 
cated. The great color values of nature are trans- 
lated in a true relation, so that the natural har- 
mony of the original subject is preserved in the 
photograph. Yellow, green and red are photo- 
graphed so that they can easily be distinguished 
from each other in the finished picture, whereas 
formerly no difference whatever was shown be- 
tween these colors in the photograph, since they 
are non-actinic or photographically inactive col- 
ors, and therefore impress the sensitive plate in an 
equally slight degree. Blue, violet and indigo, at 
the other end of the spectrum, can also be photo- 
graphed in like manner, so that a difference is 
shown in their color values, instead of all appear- 
ing perfectly white in the photograph, as was for- 
merly the case. 

No matter how brilliant a yellow object might 
be on the old plate, it was always photographed 
a dull black, while very dark and dull blues would 
appear clear whites, simply because they were very 
powerful in actinic or photographically active 
rays, and thus greatly influenced the sensitive 
film. Bright greens and reds were photographed 
equally dark because, like the yellows, they are 
non-actinic, or photographically inactive ; and all 
the active photographic colors, such as blue} vio- 
let and indigo, came out equally light in the fin- 
ished photograph, no matter how dark these 
colors might have been in nature or how much 
they differed from each other in their degree of 
darkness. 

This untrue result was noticed especially by the 
ladies who sat for their photographs in colored 
garments. Where more than one color was prom- 
inent in a subject the result was often inharmo. 
nious in the photograph, though in the subject 
everything seemed to blend or pleasantly contrast. 
In photographing the rich colors of autumnal fo- 
liage, or in copying paintings, the imperfection 
of photography in this respect was most severely 
felt, and orthochromatic photography has prac- 





tically solved the problem, so far as reproducing 
the correct color values of nature is concerned. 

Anyone can now buy orthochromatic plates ready 
prepared, by which these truer results to nature 
may be obtained. Or an ordinary photographic 
dry plate may be rendered color sensitive by sim- 
ply bathing the plate in certain solutions. 

But we have advanced a step further than or- 
thochromatic photography. By means of an in- 
genious little instrument called the heliochromo- 
scope, Mr. F. E. Ives, the inventor, is enabled to 
reproduce the light and shade and colors of nat- 
ure as readily and as perfectly as the phonograph 
reproduces sounds. The heliochromoscope is an 
optical device in which a special triple photograph, 
which may be called a chromogram, is used to re- 
produce the effect of nature. 

As the phonogram is a mechanical record of 
sounds, so the chromogram is a photographic rec- 
ord of light and color. As the phonograph trans- 
lates the mechanical sound record into sound, so 
does the heliochromoscope translate the photo- 
graphic color record into color. 

The chromogram is a photograph made in a 
special camera, with no more operations than are 
required to make an ordinary photograph, but 
consists of three images instead of one, and in 
the production of these three images the light, 
acting through selective color screens, registers 
its colors by making the lights and shades of the 
three pictures represent the relative effect upon 
the three fundamental color sensations, according 
to the modern theory of color vision. 

In the heliochromoscope each image of the 
chromogram is seen with light exciting exclusively 
the fundamental sensation which it represents, 
but the three are blended into one, which no 
longer has the appearance of a photograph, but 
of the object itself, seen through a lens. 

Mr. Ives exhibited his heliochromoscope before 
the learned societies of London last summer, 
where it was received with enthusiasm by all. 
The London Times called it ‘‘the clever device 
which gives all the results of color photography.” 
Mr. Ives is now in London organizing a company 
for putting his heliochromoscope upon the mar- 
ket, so that we shall all probably soon be able to 
view the results of color photography for our- 
selves. 

It may be interesting to know that Mr. Ives’s 
system resulted from a suggestion made twenty- 
seven years ago by Henry Collen, Queen Victoria’s 
painting master, whose idea was to make three 
negatives-—one by red light, one by yellow and 
one by blue—and to superpose on a white surface 
the three color prints thus obtained. At that 
time no method had been discovered of rendering 
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photographic plates sensitive to one color only. 
Since then the experiments of Dr. Vogel and 
others have rendered it possible. Mr. Ives has 
therefore really carried out the original idea of 
Ilenry Collen, corrected by the later discoveries 
of Young, Helmholz, Maxwell aud Stoltze in re- 
gard to the nature of color sensations. 

Mr. Ives’s invention not only, he says, recog- 
nizes, but definitely represents, the application of 
the Young-Helmholz-Maxwell theory of color 
vision. It ‘‘involves the production of one nega- 
tive by the joint action of the red, orange, yellow 
and yellow-green rays, in definite proportions, to 
represent the effect upon the fundamental red 
sensation ; one by the joint action of the orange, 
yellow, green and green-blue rays, in definite 
proportions, to represent the effect upon the 
fundamental green sensation ; and one by the 
joint action of the blue-green, blue and violet 
rays, in definite proportions, to represent the 
effect upon the fundamental violet sensation.” 
The three negatives are produced in a single 
camera with a single rapid rectilinear lens on a 
single sensitized plate ; but by the insertion of 
such color screens as those described three im- 
ages are formed, which reproduce the light and 
shade as it appears to the respective fundamental 
color sensations, and by means of mirrors these 
three images are thrown on to different parts of 
the sensitized plate. From the triple negative a 
triple positive transparency is made, and the 
three images are superposed, one with red light, 
one with green, and one with true violet. 

This triple transparency may be projected upon 
the screen by means of the sciopticon, or it can 
be used in the heliochromoscope ; in either case 
it gives the exact effect of nature. 





HEBREW NAMES IN ABORIGINAL 
AMERICAN TONGUES. 


Tue Hebrew word or term for waters, with all 
its variable Hebrew renderings, is in the old abo- 
riginal names of waters of this continent, the voice 
of tradition often connecting the old word with a 
significance implying water or river: Petaluma 
means, in the aboriginal tongue, the big duck or 
goose water (lake). 

The old name of the Colorado was Yuma; the 
tribes upon the borders of the river were called 
Yumas, because they were found on the Yuma 
River; and “ Fort Yuma” takes its title from 
the tribal appellation. Nearly all our Indian peo- 
ples received their tribal designation from the 
name of the water upon which the tribe was first 
found. 


There are many of the oomas, or wmas, in the 
Indian names of the West. ‘The old name of the 
American River is said to have been Natoma, or 
Natooma. The word yuda is considered the same 
as yuma in the old tongue. There are two river 
Yubas in California. South America also has 
many whas or yubas, there written whi and uda. 

Other Hebrew words ure found in the old In- 
dian names of the Pacific slope. The Hebrew 
word Tehoma, meaning deep waters, is reproduced 
in the Indian Tahoma, or Tehama. 
Mohave shows Hebrew origin. 

Not only do Orientalisms and Hebraisms appear 
in the prehistoric nomenclature of the Pacific, 
but the river words there show terms of languages 
of the later Western civilizations of Europe. The 
old Anglo-Saxon word for water, oosa, or wse, is 
found in Indian river names all over the conti- 
nent. The aboriginal name of the Sacramento is 
said to have been Calusa, a title still perpetuated 
in the valley of the river. It is reproduced in 
the river name Caloosa of Florida. 


The word 


SPANISH SOLDIERS IN CUBA. 

Witu few exceptions the Spanish soldiers in the 
Cuban garrisons are an inferior lot, badly drilled, 
badly clothed and badly fed. They represent the 
offscourings of Spain, and are sent to Cuba to die. 
An assignment to Cuba is a death sentence in 
three cases out of five. It is contended, with 
some reason, that if there were fewer soldiers in 
IIavana the percentage of yellow fever would be 
small, and that with better water, such as is now 
afforded, and some improvements in sanitation, 
it would almost disappear. But the poor little 
undersized soldiers die like flies during the fever 
season. The government wastes very little atten- 
tion on them. ‘They live in rude barracks, and 
wear for uniform a plain, coarse linen cap, jacket 
and trousers. Enough are allowed the showy 
uniforms of the army to make an appearance at 
the Customhouse gate, but for the rest, it is hard 
to distinguish them from the convicts who sweep 
the streets in the morning. When the Volun- 
teers parade in the morning they are always break- 
ing ranks to dodge the mud puddles caused by 
the breaking of water mains through the high 
pressure of the new works, and they never get 
back in good order. But the town rumbles 
with guns and drums. Cuba prays for the time 
when Spain will be too poor for garrisons. If 
the island could spend in the development of its 
own resources thé twenty millions in gold that 
annually go to Spain in tribute for the pleasure 
of being governed a great prosperity would come 
to this fertile and lovely land. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Georce C. Huriput, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

An official report, quoted in the Geographical Journal 
for February, says that out of the 16,000,000 acres of 
swamp land in West Russia, nearly 6,750,000 acres have 
been provided with canals during the last fifteen years. 
The aggregate length of these canals is 2,196 miles. Riv- 
ers and streams previously existing were found to have 
been filled with silt. Lake Knias, said to be unfathoma- 
ble, was found to be fifty-six feet above the Pripet River, 


‘Up to the end of 1891 complete trigonometrical surveys 
on a scale of 1:21,000 had been made of Western Russia 
in Europe, parts of the Crimea and Caucasus, Ferghana, 
and other tracts. Surveys of the second order, on scales 
of 1:42,000 and 1:84,000, have been made, and the maps 
published for two-thirds of Russia in Europe, the Cau- 
casus, Transcaspia and some districts in Siberia and Tur- 
kestan ; but fourteen-fifteenths of Siberia are without topo- 
graphic work of any description. A network of primary 
triangles has been extended over great part of European 
Russia and the Caucasus, and a line of levels, carried with 
great exactitude between Cronstadt and Odessa, 1,282 





DISILLUSION—A NEWPORT EPISODE, 


into which it was partially emptied. Altogether, 800,000 
acres have been transformed into meadow land ; 1,200,000 
acres of forest land have been dried, and as many more 
have been brought within reach of the canals. so that tim- 
ber can be easily exported. The fevers formerly en- 
demic have been reduced, and the plica polonica, the dis- 
ease of the hair, has entirely disappeared. None th2 less, 
the marshes on both banks of the Pripet River keep their 
place on many maps, although their site is actually cov- 
ered with prosperous farms. 


M. D. Airorr, in the Nouvelles Geographiques, reports : 





miles, shows a difference of level between the Baltic and 
the Black Seas of thirteen centimeters (about five inches). 


Proressor GrorGre Davipson, of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, publishes in the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions and Proceedings of the Geographical Society of the 
Pacific, for 1892,” an account of the eruption of the vol- 
cano Weniaminof, August 27th-29th, 1892. The mountain 
is in the Peninsula of Alaska, in about 56° N. Lat., and 
159° W. Long. The peninsula in that region is about 
forty miles wide, but very little is known of its geography. 
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Bishop Weinaminof says, in a work printed in 1840, on 
the authority of the Aleuts, that ‘‘ it is known that beyond 
or behind Cape Ivanof on the Alaska Peninsula, from the 
middle of a great backbone of mountains, there issues 
smoke in large columns.”’ Tebenkof, ten years later, re- 
peated this story with some additions. It was he who 
gave the name to the volcano, and fixed its position on one 
of his charts. The eruption of last August was reported 
by three navigators. Captain Applegate, whose schooner 
Everett Hays entered Ivanof harbor on the 27th of Au- 
gust, says: ‘‘ About ten o’clock Saturday night, the 
weather being calm and clear, a low, rumbling, intermit- 
tent sound was heard, and caused the crew to come on 
deck to ascertain the cause. There was no surf, and the 
cause was unknown. Between eleven and twelve o'clock 
a dark cloud was observed in the sky toward the north- 
east, and about two o’clock a. M. this cloud had increased 
in volume and height until it covered the greater part of 
the northeast heavens. The low, rumbling noise had be- 
come a continuous roar, like the blast from a great fur- 
nace, and by three o’clock lurid flames could be seen 
amidst the smoke, which was now rising high in tremen- 
dous volumes from a single point, being by compass about 
northeast. The vast column of smoke reached an esti- 
mated height of two miles, and then expanded like a 
great spreading oak. From the lower edge of this volume 
colored flames waved like banners, vivid flashes of lightning 
being apparently discharged into the base of the column. 
This grand display, continued until daylight, caused the 
flames to be somewhat dimmed, but masses of dense smoke 
continued to roll upward all Sunday. Toward noon a 
light northwest wind sprang up, and the clouds began to 
trend to the southeastward, covering the mainland and the 
adjacent islands with a thick layer of ashes and volcanic 
dust. At the auchorage it was dead calm, and there was 
no perceptible movement of the sea on the beach, as 
would have occurred had there been earthquake waves. 
The continuous lightning discharges were accompanied by 
deafening peals of thinder, that were plainly heard at the 
Metrufan village, fifty miles distant, and at Unga Island, 
seventy-five nautical miles distant.” Captain Applegate 
left Ivanof Bay on Sunday and steered south. The ash 
cloud was visible till late on Monday. Captain Bowles of 
the schooner Fremont was near Port Moller, sixty miles 
west of the volcano, on August 27th. He saw a heavy 
black cloud in the southeast, and on Sunday, before day- 
break, ruby-red and yellow flames burst from it, with re- 
verberations of thunder. These phenomena lasted until 
Monday morning. Captain Erskine, of the steamer St. 
Paul, when in N. Lat. 53° 05', W. Long. 155° 52’, on Sun- 
day, August 28th, passed through a black cloud of volcanic 
ash, which obscured the sun from 10 a.m. to2 p.m. The 
sea was gray with the fallen ashes, and the deck was cov- 
ered during the passage of thirty-two miles through them. 
The ashes had a strong sulphurous odor. At noon the ves- 
sel was 223 nautical miles southeastward of the volcano ; 
the wind was moderately light from the northwest, and the 
sea smooth. A bottle of the fine, dark-gray dust, gathered 
from the vessel’s deck, has been analyzed in San Fran- 
cisco, with the following result: Color, dark brown; 
slightly magnetic ; before the blowpipe fuses easily to a 
glossy black globule, which is magnetic ; gives strong iron 
reaction ; heated in a glass tube, gives water and a faint 
white sublimate, otherwise no change. 


Waar is known as Brazilian Guiana, the country that 
lies between British, French and Dutch Guiana and Ven- 
ezuela on the north, and the Rio Negro and the Amazon 
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on the south, is comparatively an unknown region. It has 
been described in a recent publication of the Rio de Ja- 
neiro Geographical Society. The surface is partly covered 
by forests, but is mostly composed of great plains, or 
prairies, of extraordinary fertility wherever cultivated, 
and yielding abundant crops of corn, coffee, cotton, sugar 
cane and tobacco. Gold is found in great quantity in the 
Pirarara region, and tradition has it that the bottom of 
Lake Amacu is lined with gold. 


In Africa the most remarkable exploration is that made 
by M. Dybowski in the country between the Mobangi 
River, which is a northern affluent of the Congo, and the 
Shari, which empties into Lake Tchad. Soon after leaving 
the Mobangi the party came upon and routed a Mussul- 
man encampment of the men who had murdered Cram- 
pel’s party in 1891. The extreme northern point reached 
was 7° 26' 30” N. Lat., just beyond the Shari River, and 
there the want of provisions compelled a return. The re- 
gion traversed is reported as one of the richest in Africa, 
and inhabited by people both peaceful and industrious, 
but frequently disturbed by marauders from the north. 
The watershed between the two rivers is a little north of 
6° N. Lat. Iron smelting is extensively carried on, the 
hills being rich in ore. Cotton and tobacco are cultivated, 
and the creeping plants in the forest furnish an excellent 
quality of rubber. On the Shari River M. Dybowski met 
with a forest of bamboos not less than 50 or 60 feet in 
height, and there were many wild date palms. The Sharj 
was, where crossed, about 70 yards wide, but it must be 
much broader in the rainy season; and its depth was 
15 feet. On his return M. Dybowski explored the Kemo, 
a branch of the Mobangi, and sought, but in vain, for 
Lake Liba, marked on the maps of this region. He sup- 
poses that an inundation may have given rise to a tempo- 
rary lake in this part of the country, which is frequently 
overflowed. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Mapison CawEIN is distinctively a lyrical poet, and lyr- 
ical poetry is in its nature subjective. In the latest vol- 
ume issued by this prolific Southern singer, entitled ‘‘ Red 
Leaves and Roses,” we find, accordingly, copious expres- 
sion of individual moods, ranging over the whole gamut 
of sensibility, and tingeing with a color all their own the 
pictures of the infinite outward aspects of nature which 
play so essential a part in all these poems. This higher 
subjectivity, imbued with resignation and courage rather 
than egotism, the poet himself avows, in a proem of sur- 
passing beauty, which alone might suffice to stamp any 
book with distinction : 

**Oh, shall I sing of joy I only 

Remember as departed joy ? 

Of life once glad that now is lonely ? 
Of love a treasure, now a toy ? 

Of grief, regret but makes the keener, 
Of longing disappointment mars ?— 

These will I sing, and sit serener 
Than song among the stars. 


‘Or shall I sing of faith once spoken ? 
Ot vows heart-happy once with tears ? 
Of promised faith and vows long broken 
One hath remembered many years ? 
Of truth, the false but leaves the truer, 
Of trust, the doubt makes doubly sure 
These will I sing, the noble doer 
Whose dauntless heart is pure. 
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“I will not sing of time made hateful, 
Of hope that only clings to hate ; 
Of charity now grown ungrateful, 
And pride that cannot stand and wait.— 
Of humbleness care hath imparted, 
Of resignation born of ills, 
These will I sing, and stand high-hearted 
As hope upon the hills. 


‘“*Once on a throne of gold and scarlet 
I touched a chord and felt it break ; 
I dreamed I was a king—a varlet 
A king’s amusement left to wake.— 
Now on a star my longing lingers, 
While on a tomb I lean and read, 
And write with eager soul and fingers 
That life may give me heed.” 


Chief among the longer pieces in the volume is ‘‘ Wild 
Thorn and Lily,” a tragedy of genius and love, inter- 
spersed with lyric passages in many measures. A charm- 
ing group of Florida poems, including ‘‘ Siren Sands,” 
‘* Wreckage,” “The Ocklawaha,” ‘* Spring in Florida,” 
and ‘* The Minorcan,”’ is also notable. Perhaps amongst 
these, and in all the book, there is nothing quite flawless. 
Equally certain it is that there is nothing mediocre or 
banal. The true poetic feeling and attitude, the veritable 
lyric enthusiasm, are here, in the choice of subjects, in 
every title and in every verse. What higher commenda- 
tion could be given in these times, when finish of technical 
form is so common, and inspiration so rare? Scores of 
writers can produce, and are producing, verse that in its 
mechanical perfection is masterly. 


** All can raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


But how many to-day are devoting themselves with whole 
heart and conviction to poetry, as Tennyson was doing 
fifty years ago? How many are there in all America who 
have heeded a call to ** strictly meditate the thankless 
Muse”? Are there a half-dozen? Is there one ?—unless, 
indeed, it be Mr. Cawein himself. More than once during 
the last three years we have ventured in this magazine to 
predict high achievemeuts for the author of ‘* Lyrics and 
Idyls.” His subsequent work has tended to confirm th's 
promise, and it is not too much now to regard ** Red Leaves 
and Roses” in the light of fulfillment. 


Tue praise of America’s long-honored plant, the maize, 
or Indian corn, is sung in beautiful poetry and interesting 
prose by well-known writers in a little book, ‘“ Colum- 
bia’s Emblem : Indian Corn,” just published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. It is made up of appropriate 
extracts and selections from several authors, all tending to 
show something of the history and poetry of Indian corn, 
and of its value and suitability as a national emblem. Its 
claims are well set forth by such writers as Edna Dean 
Proctor, H. W. Longfellow. J. G. Whittier, John Fiske, 
Edward Everett, Sidney Lanier, Charles W. Coleman and 
Celia Thaxter. The book is prettily bound in corn-color 
covers, and has a number of good illustrations. 


Mary Hartwevt CatHerwoop adds to her reputation as 
a writer of interesting historical romances by her latest 
book, ‘Old Kaskaskia"? (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton). Besides being an entertaining study of life in the 
early days of Illinois Territory, when the old French town 
ou the Mississippi was the capital, it is a strong story full 
of incident and adventure. The exciting experiences of 
the characters during the rising of the river into a great 


flood that swept away the old town are graphically por- 
trayed, and in them lies the principal interest of the story, 
although nowhere is it uninteresting. 


Martrxa McCun.ocn WitiiaMs's “ Field-Farings ” (Har- 
per’s), which she happily characterizes in her subtitle as 
‘*a vagrant chronicle of earth and sky,” is one of those 
sympathetic outdoor nature transcripts that have been 
growing into a little literature by themselves, since Thoreau 
wrote ‘“‘ Walden.”” There can never be too many such 
books so long as their authors write out of a loving inti- 
macy with the fields and woods, the skies and seasons, in- 
terpreting the messages of hope, consolation and peace 
which these whisper in divers language to every human 
heart. For this kind of literary priesthood of nature Mrs. 
Williams possesses rare qualifications in both temperament 
and style. Her ** farings” cover the round year, from 
the midwinter snowstorm when the redbird hides in the 
cedar’s gloom, through the March awakening, May ablos- 
som, high summer, to corn gathering and ‘‘the moon of 
falling leaves,” November's monochrome, and finally the 
crisp December days that bring on apace the glowing 
Christmas Eve. 


Tue celebrated Belgian watering place of Spa, in the 
district of Verviers, is one of the favorite rendezvous of 
French and Belgian society, and has increased in popular- 
ity during the last ten years. Evidence of this is to be 
found in the number of handsome buildings that have 
been erected during this brief period. The environs of 
Spa, too, are extraordinarily rich in beautiful walks and fine 
points of view. All the various advantages of this world- 
famous health resort are set forth and dilated upon in the 
excellent little handbook of the *‘ Illustrated Europe ” se- 
ries (Orell Fussli), just issued. The illustrations and 
sketches are from the artistic hand of the well-known 
illustrator of the series, Mr. Weber. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Fre.p-Fartnes. A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky. 
By Martha McCulloch Williams. 242 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Harper & Bros., New York. 

Tue INTERPRETATION OF Nature. By N.S. Shaler. 305 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

Tue TecuNIQuUE OF THE Drama. By W. T. Price. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Brentano’s, New York. 

Rancn Verses. By William Lawrence Chittenden. 189 
pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

Spa anp 1Ts Environs. (‘‘ Illustrated Europe,” Nos. 148, 
149, 150.) By Jean d’Ardenne. Illustrations by J. 
Weber. 80 pp. Paper, 35c. Art. Institute Orell 
Fussli, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Co_umeia’s Emptem: Inpian Corn. A Garland of Trib- 
utes in Prose and Verse. Illustrated. 62 pp. Cloth, 
40c. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Isnam IN AmeERIcA. By Mohammed Alexander Russell 
Webb. 70 pp. Paper. The Oriental Publishing Co., 
New York. 

Napotron. A Drama. By Richmond Sheffield Dement. 
Illustrated. 183 pp. Cloth. Knight, Leonard & Co., 
Chicago. 

A Mepicus 1n Love. By G. von Taube. 260 pp. Paper, 
50c. W. D. Rowland, New York. 

Op Kaskaskia. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 200 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

ANTOINETTE ; oR, THe Mari Pit Mystery. By Georges 
Ohnet. Translated by Remington Bramwell. 
pp. Paper, 25c¢. Worthington Co., New York. 
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THE CARNIVAL AT ST. LOUIS. 


THE committees having in charge the arrange- 
ments for the St. Louis Carnival, which will com- 
mence with the month of September, are already 
hard at work completing details, and are able to 
announce with authority that, gorgeous as have 
been the street il- 
luminations and 
parades of past 
years, the Colum- 
bian year festivi- 
ties will be by far 
the grandest on 
record. This is 
the third year of 
the St. Louis Au- 
tumnal Festivities 
Association, an or- B=: 
ganization which ///7™ 
was created at a 
public meeting 
held on May 11th, 
1891, and charged 
with the duty of 
entertaining visit- 
ors in royal fash- 
ion during the 
then current and 
two next preced- 
ing years, with se- 
curing the erec- 
tion of a fireproof 
hotel of the first 
class, and with 
making known to 
the world the 
greatness of St. 
Louis in every de- 
tail. It was re- 
solved to raise 
$1,000,000 by pri- 
vate subscription 
to carry out the 
objects of the As- 
sociation as out- 
lined at the meet- 
ing, and the re- 
sponse to the ap- 
peal for funds can 
best be described as phenomenal. Two subscrip- 
tions, each of $10,000, were made, with others of 
$7,500, $5,000 and smaller sums, and within a 
very few days of the meeting enough money had 
been guaranteed to enable the Executive Com- 
mittee and the various committees it had organ- 
ized to commence work on a liberal and thor- 





oughly St. Louislike plan. Each committee has 
already achieved success, and the third year of 
the Association’s work promises to be successful 
beyond contemplation. A large staff of skilled 
workmen is now at work placing in position the 
lamps and lights 
that will be used 
next month and 
during October 
for illumination 
purposes. Atleast 
100,000 lights will 
be required to 
carry out the de- 
signs of the IIlu- 
mination Com- 
mittee, and a very 
large proportion 
of these will be 
electric lights, 
with globes of 
many colors to 
cast a soft and en- 
trancing shade on 
the upturned 
faces of the thou- 
sands who will 
line the streets 
and sidewalks and 
enjoy the fes- 
tivities. 

Last year 12th 
Street, an excep- 
tionally wide thor- 
oughfare just east 
of the Exposition 
Building, was the 
scene of a series 
of electrical pano- 
rama _ illustrative 
of the discovery of 
America and of 
the gradual settle- 
ment of the New 
World. The per- 
manent statue of 
General Grant 
was adorned by 
flags of the United States and Spain, a superb 
effect being produced by means of electric lights. 
A triumphal arch was surmounted by a good re- 
production of the Santa Maria, while the most 
elaborate and costly feature of the display was a 
panorama with a map of the New World as the 
background, and with thousands of electric lights 


STREET SCENE DURING ST. LOUIS CARNIVAL. 
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to tell the tale of the landing of Columbus and 
the gradual advance of civilization throughout 
the land he discovered. 

On the same thoroughfare this year there will 
be still more gorgeous and wonder-creating dis- 
plays, though their exact nature will not be an- 
nounced until a later date. Arrangements have, 
however, been made with the electric light and 
power companies, which are so numerous in St. 
Louis, to supply ample light and power for the 
pageants, and the Illumination Committee is de- 
termined that, popular as were last year’s illumi- 
nations and decorations, those for this year shall 
be still more attractive and delightful. 

All the main downtown streets, and at least 
four or five running out west, will be brilliantly 
illuminated along the sidewalk and curb lines 
with clusters of lights and with arches of great 
brilliancy. On Washington Avenue, the great 
wholesale thoroughfare, the ornamental electric 
railroad poles will be used for electrical illumina- 
tions, and everywhere beauty and light will be 
combined in the most attractive and irresistible 
manner. St. Louis, having introduced high art 
in street illuminations in this country, and having 
beaten all records of the Old and New World in 
this regard, proposes to combine this fall the 
greatest of its achievements of past years witha 
number of novelties which will have to be seen to 
be appreciated. 

The Exposition will open on September 6th, 
and as usual will remain open for forty consecu- 
tive days. St. Louis is the only city in the world 
which has succeeded in making a success of an 
annual exposition, and this is the tenth year of 
uninterrupted success. ‘The Exposition is self- 
supporting, and is held in a magnificent building 
specially erected for the purpose on Olive Street, 
close to the busy portion of the city and within a 
few blocks of both the old and the new Union 
Depots. The annual attendance has averaged 
considerably in excess of 500,000, and owing to 
the exceptional travel West during this, the 
World's Fair vear, it is more than likely the total 
for this year will approximate 1,000,000. 

In almost every respéct the Exposition will be 
an improvement over past seasons. ‘The mechan- 
ical and live displays will be both numerous and 
costly, with a great many features not seen before 
even in the great carnival city. The art galleries 
will also be more attractive than on any previous 
occasion, paintings of great value having been 


secured, The best European and American art- 
ists will be represented, and this department 
glone will be worth considerably more than the 
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nominal charge of twenty-five cents which is made 
for admission. This charge, it will be well to re- 
member, is inclusive, the Exposition authorities 
not sanctioning a policy which involves the bleed- 
ing of visitors under various pretenses after they 
have passed the main turnstiles of the Exposition 
Building. 

The grandest agricultural and mechanical Fair 
in the country is held in St. Louis the first week 
in October, and the attractions this year will be 
in excess of the average, extra inducements hav- 
ing been offered to exhibitors in every line. To 
attend this Fair visitors come from all sections of 
the United States, though more particularly of 
course from that exceptionally prosperous district 
of which St. Louis is the financial aud commercial 
centre. The great day of the Fair is known as 
* Pair Thursday,” which is made a general holi- 
day in the city, and when the attendance never 
falls below the 100,000 mark. There are no less 
than six electric roads running to the Fair 
Grounds from downtown St. Louis, in addition to 
a well-managed cable road, and although it is prob- 
able that at least 150,000 people will ‘‘ take in” 
the Fair on October 5th, no difficulty will be 
experienced in securing transportation to the 
grounds rapidly and comfortably. 

The Veiled Prophet’s Parade and Ball will take 
place the same week, and will be conductéd with 
a!l the Oriental splendor which has marked these 
events in the past, and which have attracted hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors. 

Visitors to the World’s Fair from all points are 
recognizing the importance of visiting St. Louis 
either going or returning, or both. During the 
Festivities season the trouble and expense involved 
in a special trip half across the continent are not 
thrown away, and at all times in the year there 
are sufficient attractions in St. Louis to make it 
profitable to deflect slightly frem a transconti- 
nental journey in order to see the city and note 
its great manufacturing and commercial prosper- 
itv, as well as to partake of its proverbial hospi- 
tality. 

St. Louis is unequaled in the United States as 
a railroad centre, and it is very easy to secure 
transportation which will give the visitor a few 
days at St. Louis. When it is not convenient to 
secure tickets with stop-over privileges it is easy 
to secure transportation to St. Louis and take ad- 
vantage of the special rates from that city to the 
World’s Fair. Rates have been so adjusted that 
in no case is the additional expense involved con- 
siderable, while in many cases it is absolutely 
nominal. 
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